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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THESE  Two  Volumes  are  compofed  from  the  XIVth 
and  XVth  of  my  Outlines  of  the  Globe.  I had 
many  folicitations  from  private  friends,  and  a few  wifhes 
from  perfons  unknown  delivered  in  the  public  prints,  to 
commit  to  the  prefs  a part,  in  the  form  in  which  the  poft- 
humous  volumes  might  hereafter  make  their  appearance.  I 
might  have  pleaded  the  imprudence  of  the  attempt,  at  my 
time  of  life,  of  beginning  fo  arduous  an  undertaking  in  my 
71ft  year.  I happily,  till  very  lately,  had  fcarcely  any  ad- 
monition of  the  advanced  feafon.  I plunged  into  the  fea  of 
troubles,  and  with  my  papers  in  one  hand,  made  my  way 
through  the  waves  with  the  other,  and  brought  them  fecure 
to  land.  This,  alas ! is  fenile  boafting.  I mull;  fubmit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  and  learn  from  thence  how  far  I 
am  to  be  cenfured  for  fo  grievous  an  offence  againfl  the 
maxim  of  Slriflotle , who  fixes  the  decline  of  human  abili- 
ties to  the  49th  year.  I ought  to  fhudder  when  I confider 
Vol.  I.  a the 
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the  wear  and  tare  of  twenty-two  years ; and  I feel  fhocked 
at  the  remark  of  the  elegant  Delaney , who  obferves,  c that 
4 it  is  generally  agreed  among  wife  men,  that  few  great 
‘ attempts,  at  left  in  the  learned  way,  have  ever  been 
4 wifely  undertaken  and  happily  executed  after  that  period  !’ 

I cannot  defend  the  wifdom  : yet,  from  the  good  fortune 
of  my  life,  I will  attempt  the  execution. 

It  will  be  formed  upon  the  model  of  my  Introduction 
to  the  Arctic  Zoology,  imitating,  as  far  as  my  talents  will 
admit,  the  great  examples  left  by  the  difciples  of  the  Lin- 
NiEAN  fchool,  and  the  folid  writings  of  the  liberal  and  com- 
municative race  of  the  hyperborean  learned,  fitted  by  cli- 
mate to  affiduous  ftudy,  and  to  retain  the  immenfenefs  of 
their  knowlege,  when  acquired.  The  Torrid  Zone  gene- 
rally enervates  the  body  and  mind.  The  divine  particle 
melts  away,  and  every  idea  is  too  often  loft  in  irrefiftible 
indolence. 

Yet  there  are  two  writers,  to  whom  I muft  own  the 
higheft  obligations,  who  felt  no  degeneracy  by  the  influence 
of  climate.  . Their  thoughts  are  as  firm  and  collected  as  if 

i 

they  had  been  braced  by  the  fteady  froft  of  the  north. 

The  firft  is  "James  Rennel  Efquire,  late  Major  of  Engi- 
neers and  Surveyor  General  in  Bengal . The  effects  of  his 
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labors,  more  immediately  applied  to  the  national  fervice, 
have  been  productive  of  others,  which  have  proved  the 
brighteft  elucidations  of  a country,  till  after  the  year  175 7, 
little  more  than  the  objeCt  of  conqueft,  and  now  and  then, — 
rarely  indeed,  of  fordid  adventure.  Mr.  RemteV s Map  of 
Hindoofiariy  or  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  the  attendant  Me- 
moir, are  unparalleled  convictions  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
author  in  the  ftudy  of  geography,  in  which  no  rival  dare 
difpute  the  palm  of  merit.  I cannot  exprefs  the  obligations 
my  prefent  Work  is  under  to  his  labors.  I underftand  that 
there  is  another  of  the  fame  nature,  but  far  more  extennve — 
perhaps  in  the  prefs — every  fuccefs  attend  the  labors  of  his 
pen.( 

I pede  faufto, 

Grandia  laturus  meritorum  praemia 

The  other  writer  I allude  to  is  the  celebrated  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones.  The  fubjeCts  of  that  true  genius  were  fa- 
vored by  Apollo  himfelf,  being  as  fublime  and  elegant  as 
thofe  over  which  that  deity  peculiarly  prefided.  The 
Sun,  whofe  character  might  melt  away  the  powers  of 
feeble  Genii,  ferved  only  to  exalt  his  ftrength  of  mind, 
as  its  beams  are  feigned  to  give  additional  brilliancy  to  the 
diamond  in  its  mine.  The  reader  will  not  wonder  that 
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I make  him  fo  nearly  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  this  my 
labor.  The  various  pen  of  my  illuftrious  countryman  ex- 
celled in  every  fcience.  Phoebus  fmiled  on  all  his  un- 
dertakings, and  he  was  faluted  by  the  whole  circle  at- 
tendant on  the  deity,  as  G alius  is  faid  to  have  been  of  old  i 
— -A  truer  fimile  cannot  be  adduced. 

Utque  vero  Phoebi  Chorus  furrexciit  omnis  ! 

I muft  not  be  lilent  in  refpedt  to  the  labors  of  an- 
other gentleman,  who,  notwith (landing  he  never  vifited 
Hindoojlan , has  written  with  uncommon  fuccefs  on  the 
wonderful  mythology  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  derived  moft 
happily  the  fources  of  many  of  its  myfteries,  and  traced 
their  origins,  nearly  loft  in  the  mills  of  fable,  from  the  facred 
purity  of  Holy  Writ.  He  has  done  the  fame  by  numbers 
of  the  abftrufeft  antiquities  of  the  works  of  art ; and 
that  with  a depth  of  learning  and  pcrfpicuity  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  But,  alas ! no  Choir  rifes  to  falute  the  Re- 
verend "Thomas  Maurice,  This  learned  divine  bends  under 
the  weight  of  honejla  pauper ies . That  Hill  voice  which 
hurt -merit  and  confcious  modefty  cannot  always  fupprefs, 
is  often  drowned  in  the  clamors  of  the  undaunted  throng, 
fo  as  never  to  emerge  into  the  notice  of  thofe  whofe 
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peculiar  duty  it  is  to  fearch  deeply  into  chara&ers,  be  they 
in  courts  or  choirs,  and  to  put  to  flight  the  ignavum  pecus , 
which  are  too  frequently  the  pefts  of  both, 

Who,  for  their  bellies  fake. 

Creep  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold- 
' Of  other  care  they  little  reck’ning  make. 

Than  how  to  fcramble  at  the  thearers  feaft. 

And  fhove  away  the  worthy  bidden  gueft ! 


Downing, 
January  i,  1 798. 
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telope,  Hift . Quadr.  i.  p.  91.  The  horns  are  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  which,  being  armed  with  fharp  iron  pointing  different  ways,  be- 
come tremendous  weapons  *. 

T A B.  II. 

Head-piece  to  p.  1, — A view  of  the  palace  of  the  Rajah  of  Tajji - 
fudon,  from  the  bridge. 

TAB.  III. 

Two  Sea  Snakes. — One  the  Murcena  Colubrina , Gm . Lin.  iii. 
p.  1133.  The  ether  with  a plain  dufky  back,  has  not  found  a name 
in  Linnaeus  ; copied  from  Mr.  Vofmaer  s Natural  Hiflory  - p.  60 

TAB.  IV. 

The  Teek  Tree  - - - - - - - p.  81. 

TAB.  V. 

Poon,  or  Mast  Tree. — This  and  the  preceding  plate  done  by 
Mr.  Sower  by  - - - - - - - p.  83 

TAB.  VI. 

Victoria  - - - - p*  i°7 

Dominic  de  Serres , R.  A.  marine  painter  to  his  Majefty. 

* The  figure  is  in  De  BufFon,  xii.  tab.  xxxvi.  fig.  3* — See  more  of  this  profligate  race  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  p.  102. 

TAB. 


Severndroog  p.  10B 

D.  de  Serres . — Both  the  above  were  copied,  by  my  ingenious  friend 
Mr.  Nicholas  Pocockey  from  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Serres , in  poffeffion  of 
Lady  'James . 


TAB.  VIII. 

Fort  of  Palicaudcherrv  - * • p.  158 

TAB.  IX. 


Nepenthes  Distillatoria. — This,  N*  IV  and  V,  were  drawn 
and  etched  by  Mr.  Sowerby  * «*  - - - p.  236 
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Page  1 1 8,  1.  13. — M.  de  la  Tour  is  the  only  hiflorian  who  defcribes  Ranna  Blddelura  in 
fuch  exalted  terms.  Lieutenant  Moor-,  in  his  Narrative , p.  51,  mentions  a 
place  called  Rana  Bednorc , which  I prefume  to  be  the  fame  ; yet  he  fpeaks  of 
it  only  ‘ as  a market  town  of  fome  importance  and  extent,  with  a fort,  but  not 
i a ftrong  one.’  It  is  impoffible  that  in  the  fhort  interval  between  the  time  it 
was  defcribed  by  the  Frenchman , and  that  in  which  it  was  vifited  by  our  honeft 
foldier,  that  it  could  fo  fuddenly  decline  from  its  magnificence  as  to  fuller  its 
uncommon  fplendor  to  pafs  without  any  notice.  The  place  is  exprelTed  in 
Mr.  RenneV s Map  of  HlndooJlan\  and  alfo  in  Mr.  Moor’^ciX.  the  di fiance  of 
about  ninety  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Bednore , in  Lat.  14°  40^  Eaft  Long.  76  V 

134*  1*  24. — Poly  met  a,  read  Polymitce, 

160.  1.  7 .—  Coimbettore. 

167.  1.  5. — Bednore , read  Ranna  Blddelura » 

200.  1.  8. — p.  82,  read  p.  ioi. 
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SHOULD  future  readers  have  opportunity  of  peruflng 
a printed  copy  of  the  MS.  volume  of  the  Outlines  of 
the  Globe,  which  treats  of  Arabia  and  Perfa , they 
will  find  that  we  left  behind  the  province  of  Sind,  rent  from 
the  Hindoojian  empire  by  the  ufurper  Kouli  Khan , who,  as  na- 
ture feemed  to  have  pointed  out,  made  the  mighty  river  of  that 
name  the  boundary  between  the  Perfan  and  Indian  dominions. 

The  Sind,  or  the  Seindhoo  of  the  Sanfcrit,  was  called  by  the  The  Indus. 
antients,  Indus,  a name  retained  by  the  moderns.  It  rifes  from  ten 
ftreams  fpringing  remote  from  each  other,  out  of  the  Perfian  and 
Tartarian  mountains,  one  of  which  originates  in  Cajhmere.  The 
rivers  of  the  Panjab,  and  thofe  which  rife  from  the  weft  above 
Candahar  and  Cabul,  are  the  great  contributory  ftreams,  but  the 
parent  one  feems  to  be  that  which  flows  out  of  Cafogar,  in 
Lat.  370  io'  N.  The  name  Sind  is  native,  and  of  great  antiquity, 
and  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Arrian  as  the  Indian  appellative; 
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the  one  writes  it  Sindus , the  other  Ii^.  We  learn  by  the  Nubian' 
Geographer,  that  the  Arabians  call  it  Mehran.  I mean  to  proceed 
• down  to  its  Delta , where  it  is  difcharged  into  the  fea,  and  briefly 
point  out  the  moft  remarkable  places,  antient  or  modern,  which 
occur  in  my  courfe. 

Peninsula  of  The  Indus , or  rather  the  flreams  which  fall  into  it  from  the 

T * 

1NmA*  eaft,  particularly  the  Ihylum  or  river  of  CaJJjmere , and  the 

Ganges  near  Latak , in  Little  Thibet , to  the  north  of  CaJJjmere , 
approximate,  and  then  run  diverging  till  they  reach  the  fea,  and 
peninfulate  the  mighty  empire,  fo  that  they  give  the  name  to 
Hindoojiait , of  the  Peninfula  of  India . India  or  Hindoojian  is 
not  of  vernacular  derivation,  antient  as  it  is ; the  name  Hind  was 
given  it  by  the  Perjians , who  tranfmitted  it  to  the  Greeks , and 
they  formed  from  it  the  word  India ; for  we  are  allured  by  the 
fcientific  linguift  Mr.  Wilkins , that  no  fuch  word  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Sanjcrit  Dictionary  ; for  the  aborigines  of  the  country 
knew  it  by  no  other  than  that  of  Bharata  *.  The  difcovery  is 
new,  but  we  have  preferved  the  antient  name  of  Hindoojian r 
given  it  by  the  Perfans , and  that  of  India  by  the  Grecians , who 
gave  that  of  Hindoos  to  the  aboriginal  people  of  the  country,, 
and  a Stan  a region. 

This  vaft  peninfula  was  formerly  divided  into  two  parts, 
Hindoojian  Proper,  which  was  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
rivers  Nerbudda  and  Soane , and  the  fouthern  borders  of  Bengal , 
and  by  the  Barrampooter  on  the  eaft. 

The  other  diviiion  is  the  Deccan , which  fignifies  the  fouth , 
' and  under  that  meaning  comprehends  all  the  reft  of  the  penin- 
fula, as  far  as  Cape  Comorin.  This  name  and  this  diviiion  feem 
at  prefent  fcarcely  known,  except  in  the  mention  of  the  great 
Soubahjhipy  poffeffed  by  Nizam  al  Muluck  and  his  fucceffors. 

* Rennel  XX.  and  the  attendant  note. 
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This  is  now  greatly  altered  in  its  limits,  and  abridged  in 
its  extent. 

Hindoojlan  tends  to  a conoid  form.  The  northern  part 
fpreads  into  a large  irregular  bafe.  Hurdwar , the  mold  north- 
ern place  in  the  province  of  Delhi , is  nearly  in  Lat.  30°,  Long. 
7S0  15'.  Cape  Comorin  is  the  mod;  fouthern  extremity,  the  point 
in  Lat.  8°,  Long.  770  36'  50"  E.  The  length  therefore  of  this 
country  is  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  three  Britijh  miles ; 
the  breadth  at  the  bafe  from  Hatta^  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus , to 
Silbet , on  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Bengal , is  thirteen  hundred 
and  ninety. 

It  is  necelTary  to  be  obferved,  that  India  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a range  of  mod;  lofty  mountains,  rocky,  and  fre- 
quently precipitous  and  inacceffible.  Thefe  were  the  Hamoaus 
and  Paropamifus  of  the  antients ; and  thofe  which  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  Indus  forcing  its  way  through  the  chain,  are 
called  the  Imaus  or  the  fnowy  ; but  the  flatterers  of  Alexander  in 
compliment  to  him,  bellowed  on  the  weftern  part  of  that  out-let 
the  name  of  Caucajus , as  if,  fays  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  p.  318) 
they  had  been  a continuation  of  his  dominions  : in  maps  they 
flill  are  called  the  Indian  Caucajus . Pliny , Lib.  vi.  c.  17.  gives 
authority  for  this,  by  faying  they  were  Caucafi  partes . 

ANTIENT  ROADS  TO  INDIA. 

The  earlieft  notice  we  have  of  commerce  with  this  great 
empire,  was  in  the  book  of  Genefis , Ch.  37,  where  we  find 
mention  of  the  IJhmaelites  carrying  on  a trade  with  Egypt , in 
fpices,  balm,  and  myrrh  ; the  two  laid  might  have  been  produc- 
tions of  Arabia , or  of  Gilead , but  the  fpices  were  confined  to 
India . They  travelled  at  that  time  in  caravans,  and  carried 
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their  goods  on  the  backs  of  camels  in  the  very  manner  that  their 
defcendants  the  Arabs  continue  to  do  from  that  period.  They 
took  the  fame  route  as  the  patriarch  Jacob  did,  and  delivered 
their  articles  of  luxury  at  the  proud  Memphis . As  foon  as  they 
became  a naval  people,  much  of  the  commerce  of  Arabia , as 
well  as  of  India,  was  conveyed  to  Muza*,  a port  not  remote 
from  the  modem  Mocha,  and  from  thence  fhipped  to  Berenice 
or  to  My  os  bortnos , and  placed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  conveyed 
to  the  Egyptian  markets.  But  in  refpe£t  to  the  Ifhmaelites 
who  had  met  with  Jofeph  and  his  brethren,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  it  was  prior  to  the  time  of  their  knowlege  of 
navigation.  They  had  therefore  performed  the  whole  jour- 
ney to  and  from  India  by  land.  On  their  return  they  increafed 
their  caravan  by  the  addition  of  the  myrrh  and  balm,  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  country,  or  of  Gilead ; which  they  had  left 
not  long  before  they  met  with  the  patriarchs  at  Dotham , a place 
in  the  middle  of  Palejline , not  far  to  the  weft  of  the  fea  of  ‘Ti- 
berias. They  then  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Egypt , with 
the  addition  of  another  article  of  commerce,  a Have,  in  the 
perfon  of  Jofeph , whom  they  had  juft  purchafed  from  his  en- 
vious brethren,. 

This  communication  with  India  was  carried  on  for  a great 
length  of  time.  To  ufe  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  our  fafeft 
guide  on  all  occafions,  we  find  that  Solomon  gave  it  every  en- 
couragement. He  founded  Hamath  in  the  country  of  Galilee , 
and  Tadmor  in  the  wildernefs,  or  Palmyra , and  many  other  cities 
of  fore  t,  or  emporia , for  the  commerce  of  India*,  and  Tyre,  Sidon , 
and  all  the  furrounding  nations. 

* Arrian.  Periplus,  p.  152.  -J-  Kings  I.  Ch.  9.  V.  8,  119,  Chrcn.  II.  Ch.  8.  V.  4* 
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I shall  now  mention  the  route  for  which  the  ancients  were, 
indebted  to  the  Macedonian  hero,  who,  after  palling  the  paro - 
pamifan  CaucafuSy  founded  a city  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the 
GbergiJIan  mountains,  or  Hindoo  Kbo,  or  the  Indian  CaucafuSy 
and  called  it  Alexandria , in  honor  of  himfelf.  Alexander  Alexandria. 
palEed  this  way  in  his  purfuit  of  BeJJiiSy  and  returned  by  the 
fame  road  on.  his  invafion  of  India.  It  is  probable,  that  Alex- 
andria was  founded  on  the  firlt  expedition,  in  order  to  fecure 
his  return  into  a country,  the  conqueft  of  which  he  had  fo 
much  at  heart.  According  to  Mr.  Rennel ,.  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  Lat.  340,  oppofite  to  the  modern  Bamian , which  Hands 
on  the  north-weft  fide  of  Caucafus.  Here,  according  to  Quintus 
CurtiuSy  lib.  vii.  c*  3.  he  left  feven  thoufand  old  Macedonian 
foldiers,  and  a number  worn  out  in  the  fervice.  Arriany  I.  p.  230, 
fays  that  he  appointed  Proexes , a noble  Perfiany  Governor,  and 
Niloxenus,  Commilfary  of  the  army.  Alexandria  continued  long 
an  emporium  of  the  goods  of  Indiay  the  termination  of  the 
commercial  views  of  the  EuropeanSy  till  it  was  fuperfeded  by 
the  rife  of  Candahary  and  Cabul.  It  feems  to  have  had  to  it  two 
roads ; the  one  diredl,  and  the  fame  with  the  courfe  taken  by 
Alexander  in  his  way  from  the  Cafpian  fea  to  his  purfuit  of 
BeJJ'us  and  h\§  Indian  conqueft,  through  Aria,  the  modem  Heraty  Herat. 
which  was,  till  the  latter  ages,  a place  of  great  ftrength  and  great 
commercial  note.  In  courfe  of  ages,  it  fuffered  all  the  calami- 
ties to  which  the  cities  of  the  eaft  are  peculiarly  incident; 
but  it  often  emerged.  Abdulkurreem ■*  faw  it  in  1740,  on  his 
return,  in  a molt  diftrefsful  ftate  : the  very  ground  floors  of  the 
houfes  were  ploughed  up,  and  fown  with  grain  ; but  he  fpeaks 

* A noble  Calhmerian  who  attended  Kouli  Khan  on  his  return  from  India.  See  p.  24  of. 
his  Memoirs. 
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Tre  Qxus. 


of  the  magnificent  ruins,  which  fhewed  its  former  fituation. 
The  country  was  uncommonly  rich,  but  the  whole  road  from 
Candahar  to  this  city,  was  a fcene  of  defolation,  marked  by 
the  march  of  Kouli  Khan  on  his  return  from  India.  From 
Herat  the  ancients  directed  their  courfe  to  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  Cafpian  fea.  This  journey  muft  have  been  performed 
by  caravans  of  camels  or  horfes,  as  the  road  w^as  deflitute  of 
navigable  rivers.  The  route  touched  on  the  fhore  where 
AJlrabad  now  hands,  which,  perhaps,  was  the  port. 

The  fecond  way,  and  which  w7as  much  frequented,  was 
towards  the  north-weft.  The  merchants  went  by  Cbampan 
Drapjica , the  modern  Damian , Badlra,  now  called  Zariafpa , 
Nautica  the  modern  Nekebad , and  from  that  town  by  a fhort 
ftage  to  Maracunda  or  Samarcand , feated  in  a raoft  beautiful 
valley.  All  thefe  cities  rofe,  and  were  fupported  by  the  paflage 
of  the  caravans.  As  to  Samarcand , it  had  long  been  a vaft  city, 
known  by  the  name  of  Maracunda.  It  was  garrifoned  by  Alex- 
ander the  great,  after  the  capture  (at  Nautica)  of  BeJJ'us  the 
murderer  of  Darius.  The  Scythians  laid  liege  to  it,  but  it  was 
relieved  by  the  Macedonian  hero.  It  is  faid  to  have  been,  even 
then,  a city  of  vaft  opulence,  ftrength,  and  fplendor. 

From  Samarcand  the  articles  of  commerce  were  conveyed 
to  the  Ox  us,  the  modern  Amu , which  runs  at  no  great  diftance 
to  the  fouth.  That  famous  river  rifes  far  to  the  fouth-eaft,  in 
the  Caucafan  chain.  It  becomes  navigable  for  barks  at  Termed , 
in  Lat.  370  30'  N.  long  before  it  comes  near  Samarcand ; it  is 
lingular,  that  fo  diftant  a route  fhould  be  purfued  before  the 
commodities  were  embarked.  In  the  days  of  El  Edrift,  or  the 
Nubian  Geographer  (p.  1383  we  find  that  it  was  frequented  on 
4 that 
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that  account ; the.  Geographer  mentions  Termed  among  other 
Rations  near  that  great  river.  When  the  goods  were  fhipped 
from  Samarcand , they  fell  down  the  ft  re  am,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus , pafled  through  a marfhy  tra<ft,  the  paludes 
excipientes  araxem , now  the  Aral  lake,  out  of  which  it  flowed, 
and,  going  fouth-weft,  fell  into  the  Cafpian  fea  in  the  bay  of 
Balchan.  This  paflage  has  been  deftroyed  above  two  centuries 
ago,  and  its  ancient  channel  is  fcarcely  to  be  traced.  Mafter 
Anthonie  Jenkinfon , a moft  authentic  traveller,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  caufe,  in  his  travels  into  thofe  parts  in 
1558,  as  related  by  Purchas , (fee  p.  236) : “ The  water  that 
u ferueth  all  that  countrey,  is  drawne  by  ditches  out  of  the 
“ river  Oxus  vnto  the  great  deftrudlion  of  the  faid  river,  for 
“ which  caufe,  it  falleth  not  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  as  it  hath 
“ done  in  times  paft,  and  in  Ihort  time  all  that  land  is  like  to 
" be  deftroyed  and  to  become  a wildernefle  for  want  of  water, 
“ when  the  river  of  Oxus  fliall  fade.” 

I will  now  briefly  enter  on  fome  other  ways  pointed  out  by 
the  ancients  as  commercial  routes  into  India.  One  is  that 
mentioned  by  Pliny , (lib.  vii.  c.  17.)  who  probably  fpeaks 
on  good  authority ; his  account  is  founded  on  intelligence 
delivered  down  by  Pompey , when  he  was  purfuing  the  mithri- 
datic  war.  It  was  then  certainly  known,  that  it  was  but  feven 
days  journey  out  of  India  to  the  Ba&ryan  country,  even  to  the 
river  Icarus , which  runs  into  the  Oxus , by  means  of  which, 
the  Indian  commerce  may  be  tranfported  by  the  channel  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  again  by  the  river  Cyrus , the  modern  Kur , on 
the  weftern  ftde  as  far  as  Phafis , the  Rione  or  modern  Fafz , a 
large  and  navigable  river,  which  falls  into  the  head  of  the 
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The  Seres. 


Comedje. 


T.uxine  fea,  and  appears  to  me  a communication  of  great 
practicability. 

I may  alfo  mention  Bat  nee,  a large  commercial  city,  built, 
(according  to  Ainmianus , lib.  xiv.  c.  3.)  not  remote  from  the 
Euphrates  in  Mefopotamia,  by  the  Macedonians.  It  was  filled 
with  rich  merchants  ; an  annual  fair  was  held  there  in  the 
beginning  of  September , and  it  was  then  the  refort  of  mul- 
titudes of  people,  for  the  fake  of  the  commodities  brought 
from  India,  and  even  Seres  or  China,  and  various  other  places, 
both  by  land  and  water  ; the  laft,  by  the  channel  of  the  Perjian 
gulph,  and  fo  up  the  Euphrates. 

The  Seres  reminds  me  of  the  laft  communication  I fhall 
mention,  which  was  to  the  north,  leading  to  the  difiant  country 
of  China.  The  Chinefe  merchants  defeended  from  their  country, 
and  leaving  the  head  of  the  defert  of  Gobi  to  the  well,  reached 
little  Bucharia , and  got  the  conveniency  of  the  river  Ilak  for 
part  of  their  journey. 

The  ancient  Comedce , the  fame  with  Cafljgar , feated  in 
Lat.  40°  N.  in  the  Cafia  Regio  of  Ptolemy , lay  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Imaus.  The  Indian  and  Chinefe  trade  carried  on  through 
this  city,  is  fiill  confiderable.  The  river  Sir , the  old  Iaxartes , is 
not  far  to  the  weft  of  Cajhgar , and  might,  by  its  falling  into  lake 
Aral , be  an  ancient  channel  of  communication  with  the  Cafpian 
fea.  This  city  was  the  rendezvous,  even  in  early  times,  of  the 
merchants  trading  with  the  country  to  the  north  and  to  the 
fouth.  This,  I dare  fuppofe,  was  the  “ receptaculum  eorum 
ci  qui  ad  Seras  negotii  caufa  profifeiuntur  penes  Imaum  mon- 
M tem”  of  Ptolemy ; and  near  it,  to  the  eaft,  was  the  Lithinon 
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Purgon,  and  T urris  Lapideci  of  Ammianus *,  which,  by  the  name, 
could  be  no  other  than  a beacon,  fixed  on  a ftone  tower. 

Hierken , to  the  fouth  of  Cajhgar , was  another  celebrated 
mart,  and  is  ftill  the  centre  of  commerce  between  the  north  of 
Afia , India , Thibet,  and  Sibiria.  When  the  merchants  reached 
the  Indus , they  fell  into  the  tradts  before  defcribed. 

The  Seres , above  fpoken  of,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  China,  remarkable  for  their  filk,  which  the  ancients  believed 
was  combed  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  and,  when  fteeped  in 
water,  wras  corded  and  fpun,  and  after  their  manner  wove  into 
a web.  Thefe  Seres  had  fome  interconrfe  with  the  Romans', 
for  Floras  tells  us  that  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  Augujius , who 
were  four  years  on  their  journey.  They  were  a moil  gentle 
race,  and  Ihunned  mankind  : yet  carried  on  a traffic,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  wefiern  Moors  do  at  prefent,  with  people 
they  never  fee.  The  Moors  go  annually  in  caravans,  laden  with 
trinkets,  to  an  appointed  place  on  the  borders  of  Nigritia. 
There  they  find  feveral  heaps  of  gold  depofited  by  the  Negroes ; 
againft  each  of  which  the  Moors  put  as  many  trinkets  as  they 
think  of  equal  value,  and  then  retire.  If,  the  next  morning, 
the  Negroes  approve  the  bargain,  they  take  the  trinkets  and 
leave  the  gold  ; or  elfe  they  make  fome  dedudtion  from  the 
gold  duff ; and  in  this  manner  tranfadt  the  exchange,  without 
the  left  inftance  of  difhonefty  on  either  part  t. 


T URRIS 

Lapidea. 

Hierken. 


Singular 

Traffic. 


* Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  302. 

f Taffy’s  Memoirs,  p.  311.  — Taffy’s  account  is,  that  a commerce  fimilar  to  this  is 
carried  on  between  a nation  called  the  Cadenfis  and  the  Negroes.  The  Cadenfis  a£t  as  the 
middle  man  between  them  and  the  Tunifians,  who  go  to  their  country,  and  obtain  gold  and 
negro  flaves  for  European  commodities. 
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Candahar , feated  in  Lat.  330  o' N.  Long.  67*  15' E.  is  the 
capital  of  a recent  kingdom,  formed  by  the  convulsion  given 
to  this  part  of  the  eaftern  world.  It  was  founded  by  Ahmed 
Abdalla , an  Afghan  prince,  compelled  by  Kouli  Khan  to  join 
his  army  in  1739.  On  the  affiffi nation  of  the  tyrant,  he  ap- 
peared again  among  his  fubjedts,  and  added  to  his  dominions 
Candahar , Cajhmere , and  fome  other  fmall  diftridts.  His 
fucceffors  refide  at  Cabul  \ he  has  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  men,  once  clothed  with  Britifb  m an u failures,  which 
were  fent  up  the  Indus , and  thence  to  CabuL  by  the  lelfer  river. 

Candahar  is  a city  of  vaft  (Length,  by  nature  as  well  as  art, 
being  feated  amidft  fens  and  rocks.  The  Governor,  Hoffein  Khan , 
defended  it  eighteen  months  again™  all  the  attacks  of  Kouli 
Khan.  At  length,  reduced  to  extremity,  he  Tallied  out  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  and  fell,  bravely  fighting  in  defence  of  his  country ! 

Candahar  and  Cabul  were  considered  of  high  importance  in 
a political  light.  The  firft:  was  efteemed  the  gate  of  India  in 
refpeit  to  Perfia , and  Cabul  that  in  refpeit  to  Tartary , and 
both  were  in  the  middle  ages  the  great  emporia  for  Indian  goods, 
which  were  tranfported  into  Weftern  Tart  ary , and  from  thence 
by  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  Teas  to  Conjlantinople , and  from 
that  city  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Candahar  was  the  magazine  of 
the  Indian  and  Perjian  goods,  and  Cabul  of  the  fpices.  They 
were  conveyed  in  caravans,  north-weftwards,  to  the  famous  city 
of  Samarcand , in  Lat.  40°  N.  and  from  thence  the  goods  were 
put  in  boats,  and  fent  down  into  the  Oxus  or  Amu , which  falls 
into  the  Cafpian  fea,  as  I have  before  related,  and  there  (hipped 
for  their  different  deftinations  ; thofe  for  Ruff  a , up  the  Volga ; 
thofe  for  Conjlantinople , up  the  river  Cyrus , the  modern  Kur, 
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'which  defcends  a great  and  rapid  river  from  mount  Caucafus , 
and  is  navigable  very  far  up,  fo  as  to  form  an  eafy  communica- 
tion with  the  Euxine  fea.  Venice  and  Genoa  received  the 
Indian  luxuries  from  Conjlantinople , and  their  own  port  of 
Caff  a , and  difperfed  them  over  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Both  thefe  cities  continue  the  emporia  of  Perffa , Indiay  Tar~ 
tary , and  all  the  circumjacent  nations.  The  commerce  is  ftill 
considerable,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  leiTened  by  that  of 
the  European  nations,  who  have  eftablifhed  factories  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  Indian  empire. 

Cabul is  feated  in  Lat.  34.'  36 7 N.  Long.  68°  58'  E.  at  the  foot  of  Cabul. 
the  Indian  Caucafus , and  in  fo  happy  a climate,  as  to  produce 
the  fruits  of  both  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  bordered  by  mountains  capped  with  eternal  fnow.  The 
Indian  historians  fpeak  of  it  in  the  molt  rapturous  terms.  It 
Stands  on  the  river  Kameh , which  falls  into  the  Indus  -aXAttock,  but 
poffibly  is  interrupted  by  rapids,  as  it  is  only  navigable  by  rafts. 

Cabul  is  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Candabar , and  the 
prefent  capital.  The  Nubian  Geographer  (p.  66.)  fpeaks  of 
Cabul  as  a noble  city ; that  its  mountains  abounded  with  the 
SineSt  aromatic  woods,  Neregil  and  Myrobalans ; the  firft  may 
be  Nellila  Pbylanthus  emblica ; the  others  the  Spondias  purpurea , 

See.  All  the  Myrobalans  had  once  a name  in  our  Shops  as  gentle 
purgatives ; among  other  purpofes  they  are  ufed  in  the  tanning 
bufinefs. 

Of  late  days,  Cabul  has  been  noted  for  its  vaft  fairs  of  horfes 
and  cattle;  the  firft  brought  there  by  the  Ufbec  'Tartars,.  Slaves 
are  alfo  a considerable  article  of  commerce.  Merchants  refort 
to  thefe  markets  from  Perffa , China , and  Tartary.  It  was  taken 
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Bochara. 


by  Kouli  Khan  by  liorm,  who  put  great  part  of  the  garrifon  to 
the  fword,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  a vaft  treafure  in  arms,  am- 
munition, and  jewels.  Kouli  Khan  fhewed  here  a ftrong  fpecimen 
of  oriental  juftice,  by  ripping  up  the  bellies  of  eighty  Kuzzlebajh^ 
or  foldiers,  for  only  being  prefent  when  fome  of  their  comrades 
forced  one  of  the  country  women. 

The  Genoefe^  thofe  once  enterprizing  people,  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  Caff'a^  a noted  city  and  port  on  the  Euxine  fea, 
in  the  famous  peninfula  of  Krim  ’Tartary . This  they  feized  in 
1261,  and  made  the  emporium  of  the  commodities  of  India  and 
Perfia , which  were  brought  down  the  Oxus , and  the  other 
routes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page.  They  colonized  Caffa 
with  their  own  countrymen,  and  gained  prodigious  wealth 
during  the  time  they  were  in  pofTeflion.  It  wTas  wrelled  from 
them  in  1475,  by  Mahomet  the  great,  and  with  it  foon  expired 
the  mighty  power  of  that  city  of  merchants.  Genoa , for  cen- 
turies the  rival  of  Venice , equally  potent,  and  equally  brave, 
waged  long  and  fierce  wars  with  each  other,  incited  more  by 
avarice,  than  the  ambition  of  glory. 

Bochara , not  far  to  the  fouth  of  Samarcand , was  another 
great  emporium , and  communicated  the  eallern  articles  to  all 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Tartary . It  traded  with  India , Chinay 
and  Perfia , and  partook  of  thofe  of  Mufcovy , by  the  caravans 
which  went  from  that  empire  to  Cathay.  This  city  feems  to 
have  been  of  more  modern  date : it  is  not  mentioned,  as  far  as 
I recolledl,  before  the  days  of  the  Nubian  Geographer,  who 
wrote  fome  time  prior  to  the  year  1151,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  next  century  a moll  flourilhing  place. 
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Anthonie  Jenkinfon  (Purchas,  iii.  241.)  gives  a very  curious 
account  of  the  Rate  of  Bocbara  and  its  commerce,  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1558.  This  has  been  uninterruptedly  continued  from 
the  earliefl  time  to  the  prefent,  for  the  northern  parts  of  Afia 
have  their  wants  and  luxuries  to  fupply  even  from  India  and 
China.  The  difcovery  of  the  paflage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
gave  a great  check  to  this  inland  commerce.  No  more  com- 
modities were  conveyed  that  way  to  the  greateft  part  of  Europe, 
yet  Rill  the  trade  is  very  conRderable  to  the  places  I mentioned, 
and  even  to  the  Ruffian  empire.  Catherine  has,  as  yet,  no  fhare 
in  Hindoojian , no  Indian  fleets;  her  fplendid  courts,  and  all  the 
luxuries  of  her  vafl  cities  are  fupplied  either  from  Ajlra- 
kan,  or  from  the  other  Cafpian  ports ; AJirakan  is  the  great 
Ruffian  Raple  of  the  Indian  commerce.  Gurjef  and  Kijlar  are  the 
fame.  Perfia  has  its  Derhend,  Niezabad,  Baku , and  others.  The 
Tartars  have  their  bay  of  Balchan  and  ManguJhlak , through 
which,  Bocbara  Rill  pours  its  Indian  articles  of  commerce.  It 
is  foreign  to  the  plan  of  ourt-line  to  enter  into  minutire.  I 
mufl  therefore  refer  to  the  fecond  Volume  of  my  friend  the 
Reverend  Wm.  Coxe' s valuable  Travels.  The  4th  Chapter  will 
fatisfv  the  molt  ardent  curiolity. 

In  refpedt  to  the  antient  Ruffian  commerce  with  thefe  didant  Russian  Com- 
parts,  I fhall  conclude  the  fubjedt  with  obferving,  that  after  the  MERC£- 
various  commodities  of  India  had  arrived  through  the  channel 
of  the  Oxus  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  they  were  fhipped  for  the 
Volga,  the  Rha  of  the  antients.  That  river  was  fo  little  known 
to  the  antients,  that  they  have  not  left  us  the  name  of  a fingle 
place  in  its  whole  courfe.  The  merchants  afcended  that  great 
river*  After  navigating  it  a very  confiderable  way  they  entered 
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the  Kama , and  arrived  through  the  Kokra  at  Tcberdyn , feated  in 
Lat.  6o°  25'  North,  in  thofe  early  times  a mighty  emporium. 
From  thence  the  feveral  eaftern  articles  of  commerce  were  dif- 
perfed  over  all  the  arctic  regions.  The  Nortmans  and  the  Sue- 
ons , people  of  the  Baltic , had  great  intercourfe  with  them 
through  the  Neva , and  Ladoga , another  vail  emporium , feated 
on  the  lake  of  the  fame  name.  As  a proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  its  commerce,  coins  of  Greece  and  Rome , of  Syria  and  Arabia , 
have  been  found  in  the  antient  burying  places,  evidences  that 
the  people  of  the  eaft  and  of  the  weft  had  met  there  to  fupplv 
their  feveral  wants;  even  at  Tcberdyn , coins  of  the  Arabian 
Caliphs  have  been  difeovered.  Notwithftanding  the  immenfe 
wealth  of  both  Tcberdyn  and  Ladoga , fcarcely  a trace  is  to  be 
feen  of  thofe  great  emporia.  The  commerce  of  the  firft  ex- 
tended even  within  the  ardlic  circle.  The  Beormas,  the  people 
of  the  old  Permia , afeended  the  Petzora  with  their  furs,  ex- 
changed them  for  the  products  of  the  torrid  zones,  and  fall- 
ing down  that  northern  river  difperfed  them  over  all  their 
chilly  regions. 

THE  MARCH  OF  ALEXANDER  TO  THE  PAN  JAB. 

I introduce  again  the  Paropamifan  Alexandria.  No  place 
could  be  fixed  on  with  greater  judgment  whether  as  a place 
d ’ armes , or  an  emporium  of  the  mighty  empire  he  defigned, 
from  which  he  could  form  the  vaft  commerce  he  meditated  ; 
for  in  his  lucid  intervals,  a more  able  monarch  never  exifted. 
As  from  a head  quarter,  from  hence  he  diredfed  his  expedition 
to  Baffra  and  Sogdiana , the  modern  countries  of  Balk,  Buck  aria, 

and 
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and  Samarcand . Having  fulfilled  the  objedts  of  his  march  he 
returned,  and  from  this  place  fet  forth  on  his  great  defign,  the 
conqueft  of  India.  I will  attend  his  march  acrofs  the  country 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

The  conqueror  took  a north-eaftern  courfe,  and  pafled  by 
the  tradl  of  the  modern  towns  of  Killaut , Tazee . Meerout , Jom - 
rood , and  Gundermouk.  He  crofted  feveral  rivers  in  his  way, 
fuch  as  the  Cophenes , or  Cozv  river , or  Nagaz,  and  the  Choe, 
which  falls  into  the  Gurgens,  or  modern  Kameh.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  Cophenes , which  is  called  Dilen , Rood  Ghizni , once  Ghizni. 
the  capital  of  a mighty  empire  of  the  fame  name,  which  con- 
lifted  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  Indus  and  Parthia , to  the 
fouth  of  the  Oxus , and  part  of  the  antient  Badlria.  The  city  is 
now  a heap  of  ruins,  and  fcarcely  mentioned  in  hiftory.  Its 
emperor  Mahrnood  I.  furnamed  Ghizni , firft  invaded  India  in  the 
year  1000;  his  firft  conquefts  extends  only  to  Moultan.  He  in 
1024  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat ; at  that  time  all  Hin - 
doojian  was  inhabited  by  the  aborigines.  With  true  Mahometan 
zeal  he  exercifed  all  forts  of  barbarities  againft  the  Hindoos ; and 
in  order  if  poftible  to  exterminate  their  religion,  levelled  with 
the  ground  their  favorite  Pagoda  Sumnaut , and  every  other 
object  of  their  worfhip.  The  Ghiznian  empire  continued  207 
years.  Mahomed  began  his  reign  in  977,  and  it  became  extinct 
in  1184* 

The  city  of  AttocJi  ftands  oppoflte  to  the  junction  of  the 
Kameh  with  the  Indus.  In  the  diitridl  of  Bijore , not  remote 
from  hence,  flood  the  Aornos  Petra , an  inacceftible  mountain,  Aornos  Petra. 
towering  into  a conical  form,  with  a caftle  on  its  fummit,  which 
gave  fo  much  trouble  to  Alexander , and  which  he  took  merely 
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by  ail  unexpected  panic  of  the  garrifon.  M.  D'Anville  fup- 
pofes  it  to  have  been  the  modern  Renas , fituated  in  about 
Lat.  38°  North.  Our  countryman,  the  gallant  Captain  John 
'Jones , in  1773,  mattered  by  open  Rorm  Dellamcotta0  a fort 
equally  ftrong,  and  feated  in  a manner  equally  fingular  amidft 
the  Boutan  mountains. 

Amidst  the  favage  mountains  of  Sewad  and  Bijore,  inhabits 
a tribe  who  affert,  that  they  are  defcended  from  fome  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  were  left  behind  when  he 
palled  through  the  country  : poffibly  the  garrifon  of  Alexandria , 
and  of  the  other  garrifons  he  left  behind,  might  alfo  contribute 
to  this  mixt  fpecies  of  population.  The  tribe  of  Sultani  af- 
fumes  the  honor  of  being  the  defcendants  of  a daughter  of  that 
conqueror,  who  came  from  Cabul , and  polfelfed  this  country; 
and  to  this  day  carry  with  them  their  pedigree*.  They  call 
their  great  anceflor  Sultan  Secunder  Zulkerman , which  Mr. 
Rennet,  p 163,  obferves,  fhoukl  be  printed  Zul  Kernine , or  the 
two-horned . This  is  certainly  a molt  remarkable  allulion  to  the 
prophecy  of  IJaiah  viii.  8,  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  is  fore- 
told under  the  defcription  of  the  Goat , with  this  difference  only, 
that  they  double  the  number  of  the  horn,  with  which  he  had 
defiroyed  the  power  of  the  Perfians  and  the  Medesi. 

taxila  Rood  on,  or  near  the  fpot,  where  the  city  Attock  now 
Rands.  Here  Alexander  crofled  the  Indus  on  a bridge  of  boats, 
which  his  favorite  Hephejlion  had  fome  time  before  been  fent 
to  prepare.  In  1398  the  famous  'Timur  Beg , or  Tamerlane , 
paRed  this  river  on  one  of  the  fame  kind.  In  our  days  Kouli 
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Khan  (who  may  complete  the  fanguinary  triumvirate)  croffed 
the  Indus  at  Attock  in  the  fame  manner.  This,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  ft  ream  in  all  other  parts,  was  fixed  on  as 
the  moft  convenient  place,  which  long  after  induced  the  em- 
peror Akbar  to  build  the  cafde  of  Attock  for  its  defence  againft 
fimilar  invalions. 

Opposite  to  Attock  Rood  a very  antient  city,  the  Nilaube 
of  Ptolemy.  This  place  is  mentioned  by  two  of  the  oriental  hif- 
torians,  quoted  by  Major  Rennel , p.  95,  under  the  name  of  Ni- 
lab , by  which  the  river  Indus  itfelf  was  generally  known  by  the 

old  writers  *. 

Alexander , after  fucceding  in  his  paffage,  got  qlear  of  the  pANJAB. 
mountains,  and  arrived  in  the  rich  plains  of  Panjab , or  the  Five 
Rivers , each  immortalized  by  being  a great  fcene  of  action  of  the 
Macedonian  hero.  The  Hydafpes , the  modern  Behut , or  Chelum ; 
the  Acefines  or  'jefiaub , or  Cheenaub , and  the  Hydraotes , or  mo- 
dern Rauvee ; all  which,  after  a long  courfe,  unite  in  one  chan- 
nel, which  retains  the  name  of  Cheenaub , and  after  the  junction, 
paffes  through  the  country  of  the  Oxydraccc , beneath  the  north 
fide  of  Moult  an , and  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  miles  from 
that  city,  falls  into  the  Indus  about  two  hundred  miles  below 
Attock , in  magnitude  equal  to  the  Indus  itfelf. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Hydraotes  Rood  the  city  of  the  Malli,  Malli. 
who  with  the  Gxydracce , after  a moR  gallant  refiRance,  made 
fubmilfion  to  Alexander.  In  the  fame  neighborhood  Rood  (the 
fite  now  unknown)  Sangala , inhabited  by  the  Cathrci  of  Arrian, 
ii.  357,  364,  Exped.  Alex,  and  the  Catheri  of  Diodorus  Siculus t. 

* Plin.  lib.  v.  c.  28.  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  i.  319. 
f Lib.  xvii.  c.  10. 
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They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  valiant  caft  the 
Kbatre , to  this  day  renowned  for  their  defperate  valour.  Alex- 
ander befieged  them  in  their  city  : their  defence  was  brave  and 
obflinate : but  they  fell  before  the  fortune  of  the  Macedonian 
hero,  who  deflroyed  the  nation,  and  levelled  their  city  with  the 
ground.  A namelefs  city,  as  Mr.  Rennel  ftyles  it,  was  to  be 
found  higher  up  the  river,  on  the  oppoiite  fide.  This  deferved 
to  have  been  immortalized,  as  having  been  the  place  where 
that  hero  endangered  his  life  by  one  of  the  rafli  adions  he  was 
very  fubjed  to  fall  into.  He  leaped  into  the  city,  was  befet  by 
enemies,  and  received  a defperate  wound  in  his  fide  by  an  arrow, 
which  had  transfixed  his  breaflplate.  He  fainted,  but  recovered, 
the  moment  he  felt  an  Indian  going  to  ftrip  him,  and  drawing  a 
dagger  pierced  his  affailant  to  the  heart.  I leave  the  reader  to 
confult  Arrian , Exped.  Alex.  i.  396,  about  the  event;  and  Mr. 
Rennel , p.  128,  as  to  reafons  for  fixing  thefiteof  the  momentous 
affair  in  the  place  he  does,  about  ten  miles  above  the  conflux  of 
the  two  rivers. 

Gold  is  found  in  fome  of  the  rivers  of  Panjab.  In  refped 
to  gold,  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus , Thalia,  c.  95,  that  the 
Indians  paid  their  tribute  to  Darius  in  that  preticus  metal;  and 
tells  us,  that  it  is  procured  out  of  the  rivers,  and  alfo  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  and  fmelted  by  them  into  ingots  before  they  make 
with  it  their  donative.  One  of  the  epithets  the  Poets  bellow  on 
the  Hydafpes  is  Aurifer , poflibly  as  being  peculiarly  rich  in  gold. 
Herodotus , Thalia,  c.  102,  relates,  and  leems  to  credit,  the  flrange 
flory  of  its  particles  being  thrown  up  with  the  fand  of  the  vaffc 
defert,  probably  that  of  Regijlan , by  ants  as  big  as  foxes,  and  that 
the  Indians  went  with  three  camels  to  colled  the  grains  which 
4 they 
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they  found  in  the  hillocks.  As.foon  as  they  had  filled  their 
bags,  they  returned  with  all  poflible  expedition  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  ants,  which  purfued  them  with  incredible  fwiftnefs.  It  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  hiftorian  had  heard  of  the  mon- 
ftrous  nefts  of  the  Termites , ox  white  Ants,  which  his  informants 
thought  proper  to  flock  with  moft  monftrous  inhabitants. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes  was  fought  the  decifive  battle 
between  Alexander  and  the  Indian  monarch  Porus,  both  equal 
in  valour ; but  the  former,  by  his  great  fuperiority  in  the  art  of 
war,  obtained  a complete  victory  with  a handful  of  men.  Porus 
employed  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  elephants,  which,  terrific 
as  they  might  have  been  to  the  Macedonian  horfes,  were,  with 
their  garrifoned  towers,  totally  deftroyed  by  the  victorious  army. 

I cannot  refill  the  introduction  into  this  place  of  the  fol- 
lowing curious  anecdotes  of  the  two  famous  Monarchs,  as  com- 
municated to  me  by  Major  Oufeley , the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Perjian  mifcellanies.  He  informs  me,  that  two  Perfian  writers 
mention  the  invafion  of  HindooJIan  by  Alexander  the  great.  Fer- 
dufi  in  his  Shah  Nameh,  or  Chronicle  of  Kings,  written  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  10th  century  and  beginning  of  the  nth  ; 
and  Nezami,  another  celebrated  poet,  who  fiourilhed  in  the 
1 2th.  The  firft  enumerates  the  various  troops  of  Perfia , Greece , 
and  India , and  the  camel  loads  of  prefents  which  Alexander  re- 
ceived from  Keid,  the  Indian  Prince.  Nezami,  in  his  Slander 
Nameh , or  History  of  Alexander , fays,  that  forty  elephants 
were  loaden  with  the  various  productions  of  the  country,  among 
which  feveral  carried  Indian  fteel.  Porus  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Four.  The  poet  adds,  he  brought  two  thoufand 
elephants  into  the  field  ; which,  by  a contrivance  of  Arijlotle 
( Alexander's  Secretary)  were  completely  routed,  and  Four  him- 
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felf  killed  by  Alexander , who  found  in  his  cable  of  Canooge 
immenfe  treafnres  L 

On  the  banks  of  this  river,  oppofite  to  each  other,  he  built, 
on  the  bloody  fcene,  two  cities,  Niccea  and  Bucephala.  Nicoea  fo 
named  from  the  victory,  the  lait  in  honor  of  his  celebrated 
horfe,  which  died  of  old  age  at  the  time  of  this  adtion.  Alex- 
ander gratefully  paid  it  the  high  eft  funeral  honors,  eredted  a 
magnificent  fepulchre,  and  called  the  city  after  its  name. 

I shall  not  trace  the  fieges,  battles,  and  (laughters  of  this 
ambitious  charadter;  of  his  marches  and  his  paflages  over  the 
rivers  that  form  this  part  of  the  Panjab , but  leave  my  readers 
to  confult  his  original  hiftorians,  Arrian  and  Quintus  Curtius. 
It  is  very  certain  the  hero  did  not,  amidft  his  deeds  of  arms, 
negledt  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
caufed  every  fpecies,  objedls  of  that  fcience,  to  be  colledled  for 
the  ufe  of  his  Tutor  Arijlotle.  ^ Curtius  relates  fome  few  re- 
marks on  the  zoology  of  the  neighborhood.  He  met  here  with 
the  Rhinoceros , with  the  great  Serpent  Boa  conjlriffor , Gm . 
Lin.  iii.  1083,  with  parrots,  or  birds  which  could  fpeak,  and 
with  great  flocks  of  wild  peacocks.  JElian , in  his  Hijl.  An.  lib.  v. 
c.  21.  relates,  that  the  conquerorwas  fo  (truck  with  their  beauty, 
that  he  forbad  his  foldiers  from  killing  them  under  the  heavieft 
penalties. 

Pfittacus  is  a name  derived  from  Sittace , the  Indian  wo  d for  a 
parrot.  Linnaeus,  Gm.  Linn.  i.  321,  gives  to  one  fpecies,  long 
known,  the  trivial  of  the  Macedonian  \\zxo.)Pfittacus  Alexandria  as 
if  in  honor  of  the  fpecies  difcovered  by  his  admiral  Nearchus. 

The  fame  great  officer  mentions  alfo  the  vaft  lpotted  ferpents, 
which  he  fays  were  about  fixteen  cubits  long.  Arrian , i.  538, 
Rev.  Indie.  His  veracity  has  been  called  in  queftion  ; but  fince 
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the  Arljlotelian  cubit  is  little  more  than  an  Englifh  foot  and  a half,, 
we  may  give  full  credit  to  his  having. feen  a ferpent  of  the  length 
he  gives,  or  one  of  twenty-four  feet.  The  antients  are  often 
abufed  for  their  credulity  : but  let  me  remark, ^that  incredulity 
is  more  frequently  the  offspring  of  ignorance  than  the  former! 
At  this  time  inftances  may  be  adduced  of  fpecies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-ffx  feet  in  length,  in  Hindoojian , Ceylon , Java,  and  fe- 
veral  other  iflands.  Bontius,  p.  76.  a moft  refpe&able  writer, 
bears  witnefs  to  the  exiftence  of  fome  of  thirty-fix  feet  being 
found  in  Java. 

Among  the  trees  the  Ficus  Indica , the  Faring  a Latifolia  of 
Rumphius , could  not  fail  engaging  his  attention,  which  formed 
a grove  of  itfelf,  by  the  rooting  of  its  pendulous  branches. 

The  mountains  bordering  on  th z Hydafpes  were  part  of  the 
Cachemerian  chain,  clothed  with  forefts  of  trees  of  vaft  height 
and  fize.  He  committed  to  the  care  of  certain  officers  the  fall- 
ing the  timber,  and  floating  it  down  the  river  to  the  place  he 
had  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  veffels,  which  he  had 
ufed  in  his  expeditions  up  the  other  rivers.  At  this  place,  which 
was  between  the  forks  of  the  Indus  and  Acefmes , he  founded 
another  Alexandria , and  there  formed  his  docks  and  fliip  yard. 
He  built  feveral  new  fliips,  rebuilt  and  repaired  others,  and  with 
a fleet  which  confifted  of  eighty  Triremes,  or  fliips  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  and  with  leffer  veffels,  probably  collected  from  the 
feveral  rivers  of  the  country,  in  all  amounting  to  two  thoufand 
of  different  kinds,  he  fell  down  the  Hyda/pes.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Acefmes  (which  preferves  its 
name  till  it  is  loft  in  the  greater  river)  his  navy  underwent  the 
atmoft  danger  by  the  violent  collifton  of  the  two  waters.  Several 
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of  his  lliips  were  dafhed  to  pieces,  and  himfelf,  and  his  admiral 
Nearcbus,  with  difficulty  efcaped.  The  Tides  and  channel  are 
filled  with  rocks,  and  Alexander , through  ignorance  of  the 
climate  of  India , undertook  his  expedition  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
which,  belides  the  fwelling  of  the  rivers  (which  impeded  his 
march)  made  dreadful  havoke  among  his  troops  by  the  difeafes 
of  the  country. 

The  other  two  rivers,  which  complete  the  Panjab , are  the 
Beyab , once  the  Beypajha , and  the  Hypbafis  of  Alexander . The 
fifth  and  laft  is  the  Setlege  or  Suttuluz , the  Zaradruz  of  Ptolemy , 
and  Hefudrus  of  Pliny.  Thefe  rife  in  the  mountains  that  divide 
Thibet  from  India , and  unite  near  Firofepour.  Soon  after  which 
they  divide,  and  infulate  a pretty  confiderable  tra<T  into  feveral 
iflands;  then  re-unite,  and,  turning  foutherly,  fall  into  the  Indus 
fifty-three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cbenaub , according 
to  Mr.  RenneP s great  map.  Between  the  infulated  part  and  the 
Hydraotes , was  the  feat  of  the  Malli  and  the  Catberi , objects  of 
the  deftru£tive  ambition  of  Alexander , who,  in  his  expedition 
againft  thofe  people,  feemed  more  intent  on  daughter  than 
ufeful  conqueli.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hypbafis , fays 
Fpuintius  Curtius , that  the  hero  joined  his  forces  with  thofe  of 
Hepbefion , after  each  had  performed  fome  bloody  exploit. 
Here  he  concluded  his  expedition  ; and  after  the  difplay  of  his 
vanity,  by  erecting  twelve  altars  near  the  junction  of  the 
Hypbafis  and  Hefudrus , commenced  his  voyage  down  the  Indus. 
The  altars  were  equal  in  height  to  the  loftieft  towers  of  war. 
On  thefe  he  performed  facrifices  after  the  manner  of  his  country. 
He  then  entertained  the  Indians  with  athletic  and  equeftrian 
games,  and  concluded  with  inveiling  the  vanquiffied  Porus 
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with  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the 
Hyphafis. 

During  his  ftay  in  thefe  parts,  he  founded  another  Alexan- 
dria, between  the  forks  of  the  Indus  and  Acefines.  The 
modern  name  of  the  place  feems,  by  Mr.  Kennel' s map,  to 
be  Veh. 

It  does  not  appear  that  ever  he  faw  the  Hefudrus , which, 
according  to  Pliny , was  a difcovery  of  Seleucus  Nicator , one  of 
his  ableft  officers,  and  his  fucceflbr  in  part  of  his  dominions, 
and  particularly  of  thofe  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus : 
He  feems  to  have  fucceeded  alfo  to  the  ambition  of  his  mafter,  for 
he  meditated  the  conqneft  of  India , or  at  left  of  re-conquering 
thofe  provinces  beyond  the  Indus  fubdued  by  Alexander , but 
which,  foon  after  his  retreat,  were  recovered  by  Sandracotta , 
an  Indian  of  mean  birth,  but  who,  by  his  abilities,  had  rendered 
himfelf  mafter  of  all  India.  Seleucus  found  this  new  monarch 
fo  very  powerful,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  attack  him.  He 
entered  into  a treaty  with,  him,  and  agreed  to  retire,  on  con- 
dition Sandracotta  would  fupply  him  with  five  hundred  ele- 
phants ; and  thus  covered  his  difgrace  with  a fpecious  pretence. 

Alexander  began  his  voyage  down  the  Indus  about  the  end 
of  the  month  of  October,  and  was  nine  months  in  the  com- 
pletion; not  from  the  difficulty  of  navigation,  for  it  might  have 
been  performed  in  a very  lhort  time,  but  from  his  ambitious 
rage  of  conqueft  and  flaughter  on  each  ftde  of  the  river.  His 
army  marched,  divided  in  two  parts,  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
banks,  ready  to  execute  his  orders,  attended  by  his  vaft  fleet. 

One  motive  to  this  voyage  was  a fufpicion  Alexander  had 
entertained,  that  he  had  found  out  the  head  of  the  NJle,  and 
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that  this  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  river  of  Egypt , be- 
caufe  he  faw  in  it  crocodiles  and  beans,  the  Nympbcea  Nelumbo 
of  Linnaeus , fimilar  tothofe  of  that  kingdom.  Arrian  adds,  that 
Alexander  had  even  written  to  his  mother  an  account  of  his 
difeovery. 

In  our  way  down  the  ftream,  we  find  among  the  Sogdi , 
another  Alexandria , founded  on  the  fite  of  the  royal  refidence  of 
their  monarch,  the  modern  Bekbor  or  Bakhor , in  Lat.  27°  11'. 

We  afterwards  come  down  to  Sindomana , the  capital  of  the 
Sindomanni ; poffibly  it  took  the  name  from  the  tradf  being  pof- 
fefied  of  a confiderable  manufactory  of  Sindones , or  fine  cloths ; 
"Zivluv  being  the  name  applied  to  certain  kinds,  the  produce  of 
the  Indian  looms.  I muft  not  call  them  linens,  for  I underftand 
that  India  produces  no  fort  of  Linum  or  flax.  It  appears  by 
Arrian , to  have  been  in  the  dominions  of  a prince  called  M/Ji- 
canus , and  that  it  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander  on  his  paflage 
down  the  Indus.  Muficanus  had  deferted  that  hero,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  crucified,  and  all  the  Bracbmins  he  could  find  to  be 
put  to  death,  as  our  Edward  I.  did  the  WelJJo  bards  for  the  fame 
reafon,  fuppoflng  the  enthuflaftic  fongs  of  both  to  have  in- 
fpired  their  countrymen  to  the  defence  of  their  country  againfl 
the  ambitious  invaders. 

The  next  antient  place  of  note  is  the  Prafiane  infula  of  Pliny , 
formed  by  the  dividing  of  the  Indus.  About  twelve  miles 
below,  flood  Man  fur  a , a city  mentioned  by  the  Nubian  Geogra- 
pher, p.  57.  That  town  was  the  ancient  Minnagara  of  Arrian, 
ii.  163.  Mar.  Erytb.  Its  port  was  the  Barbaricum  emporium  of 
the  fame,  near  the  moft  weftern  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Here  were 
brought,  in  fhips  from  different  places,  quantities  of  plain  veft- 
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ments,  and  a few  colored,  alfo  Poly  mi  to.  or  embroideries,  Cbryfo- 
lites , Coral , Styrax , a refin,  the  produce  of  the  Clutia  eluterla , 
Burin.  Ind.  217,  incenfe,  glals  veffels,  fculptured  filver,  money, 
and  a fmall  quantity  of  wine ; all  thefe  were  fent  up  the  river 
to  the  royal  refidence. 

The  exports  were  Cojlus , the  root  of  the  Cojlus  Arabicus, 
Merian.  Surin.  tab.  36,  till  of  late  in  our  difpenfaries.  Bdellium , 
Bauhin , Pinax , 503,  a concrete  refinous  juice,  brought  from 
Arabia  and  India,  once  in  our  medical  lift.  Lycium , appertaining 
to  fome  fhrub  of  that  genus.  Nardus , hereafter  to  be  men^* 
tioned.  Callaina  Gemma , related  (JPlin.  lib.  xxxvii.  10.)  to  the 
fapphire  of  his  days.  Sapphirs;  furs  from  the  Seres  or  northern 
China,  a proof  of  intercourfe.  Othonium,  a certain  cloth  or  fluff, 
of  which  vaft  quantities  were  fent  in  particular  to  the  great 
commercial  port  of  Barygaza.  Silk,  in  the  hank,  or  thread  ready 
for  the  loom ; Indicum  nigrum , that  is  the  Indian  indigo,  Rumph . 
Amboin.  v.  p.  220.  tab.  80. 

Let  me  here  mention,  that  all  the  lower  and  middle  parts 
of  the  weftern  boundary  of  the  Indus,  went  by  the  name  of 
Indo  Scythia.  The  Scythians , chiefly  the  Gettf,  had  expelled  the 
Greeks,  who  continued  long  after  the  retreat  of  Alexander , and 
re-peopled  it  with  colonies  of  their  own  nation.  The  Getce  were 
the  moft  brave  and  moft  juft  of  all  the  Scythians , and  continued 
to  preferve  this  character  in  their  new  pofteflions. 

A few  miles  lower  begins  the  Delta  of  the  Indus , named 
after  the  Egyptian,  or  that  of  the  Nile , and  was  called  by  the 
Indians , Pattala,  which  in  their  language  fignifies  the  fame 
thing.  There  is  a greater  and  a leffer  Delta . It  is  near  the 
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fca  interfered  by  numbers  of  unnavigable  channels  and  creeks. 
The  ifles  formed  by  thefe,  were  the  Infulce  fobs  of  Melay 
lib.  ii.  c.  ii,  contra  Indi  oftia,  iS  fatal,”  fays  he,  “ to  all  that  enter 
“ them,  by  reafon  of  the  violent  heat  of  the  air.”  There  is  not, 
at  prefent,  in  all  India , a place  more  fatal  to  Europeans.  Pnttala 
was  the  firft  Indian  emporium  frequented  by  the  Romans ; but 
the  paffage  from  the  Red  fea  was  greatly  infefted  with  pirates, 
for  which  reafon  the  fhips  always  took  on  board  a certain 
number  of  archers  for  their  defence*. 

The  tide  comes  up  with  a vaft  bore  or  head,  and  is  very  dan- 
gerous, at  certain  times,  to  vefleis  which  are  in  its  way.  The 
fleet  of  Alexander , when  he  had  arrived  near  the  mouth  of  the 

■w 

river,  was  furprized  with  one  of  thefe  bores , and  loll  great 
numbers  of  flups.  Thofe  which  lay  on  the  fand  banks  were 
fwept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  tide;  thofe  which  were  in  the 
channel,  on  the  mud,  received  no  injury,  but  were  fet  afloat  t. 

The  mention  of  this,  occaflons  me  to  return  to  the  concluflon 
cf  the  expedition  of  the  Macedonian  hero.  When  he  reached 
Patiala,  he  found  the  city  deferted : the  fame  of  his  barbarity 
had  induced  the  prince,  who  had  before  fubmitted,  to  retire 
with  all  his  fubjects.  Alexander , finding  the  neceflity  of  re- 
peopling the  place,  fent  out  light  troops,  who  made  fome  of 
the  late  inhabitants  prifoners.  Thofe  he  treated  with  the 
utmofl:  kindnefs,  difmifled  them,  and  promifed  them  protection, 
if  they  could  induce  their  fellow-citizens  to  return.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  defign;  he  formed  a haven,  and  made  docks,  in 

* Plin.  Nat.  Hift,  lib.  vi.  c.  23.  f Arrian,  i.  p.  p.  413,  414-  Exped.  Alex. 
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order  to  refit  his  fleet;  which,  being  acccomplifhed,  he  failed 
down  into  the  ocean.  The  dangers  which  might  occur  in  an 
unknown  fea,  and  the  prefling  inftances  made  by  his  friends, 
induced  him  to  return.  He  landed  his  forces,  and  took  the 
rout  towards  Gedrojia , and  at  length  arrived  at  the  city  of  Baby- 
lon, with  the  remains  of  his  faithful  army,  reduced  by  the  toil- 
fome  march,  by  famine,  peftilence,  and  every  calamity  which 
his  phrenetic  ambition  had  involved  it  in. 

He  had  committed  the  care  of  his  fleet  to  Nearcbus , a man  of 
firft  rate  abilities,  who  engaged  to  conduct  it  through  the  ocean 
to  the  Perfian  Gulph  and  the  Euphrates.  He  performed  his 
engagement,  after  many  difficulties.  When  he  had  arrived  at 
Harmozia , the  modern  Ormus , he  heard  that  his  matter  was 
not  remote.  He  landed,  with  a few  of  his  companions,  and  in 
five  days  reached  the  army,  but  fo  fqualid  and  miferable  in  their 
afpect,  that  Alexander , fhocked  at  their  appearance,  took  Near- 
cbus afide,  and  afked,  Whether  he  had  not  loft  his  fleet?  On 
being  allured  of  its  fafety,  he  gave  way  to  the  moft  unbound- 
ed joy,  and  crowned  both  him  and  Leonnatus  with  golden 
crowns ; Nearcbus  for  having  preferved  the  fleet,  Leonnatus 
for  a vidlory  obtained  over  the  Oritce ; and  the  whole  army 
faluted  the  former  with  flowers  and  garlands  fcattered  over  their 
celebrated  admiral'*. 

I must  not  quit  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  Indus , without  Semiramis. 
mention  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the  heroine  Semiramis , 
many  ages  before  that  of  Alexander . Certainly  hiftorians  mutt 


* Arrian,  i.  577,  589.  Exped.  Alex. 
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greatly  have  exaggerated  the  preparations;  they  make  her 
army  confift  of  three  millions  of  foot,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  horfe,  and  a hundred  thoufand  chariots,  and  multitudes  of 
fhips,  ready  framed,  and  carried  in  pieces  by  land,  to  be  put 
together  in  order  to  crofs  the  Indus . 1 fufpedt  that  thefe  veffels 

were  no  more  than  fo  many  coracles,  or  vitilia  navigia , made  of 
bamboos,  like  thofe  ufed  by  Ayder  Alii  in  our  days,  on  the  waters 
of  Malabar.  In  order  to  fupply  her  wants  of  real  elephants, 
Hie  caufed  a multitude  of  fictitious  ones  to  be  made,  out  of 
the  Ilcins  of  three  hundred  thoufand  black  oxen,  which  were 
placed  on  camels  backs,  guided  by  a man  within  this  ftrange 
machine.  Stabrobatesy  king  of  India , received  advice  of  her 
preparations,  and,  by  a prudent  embaffy,  endeavoured  to  divert 
her  from  her  intentions.  The  Queen  rejected  his  remonftrances, 
croffed  the  river,  and  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  Indian  monarch; 
that  perhaps  was  not  difficult,  notwithftanding  it  conflfted  of 
four  thoufand  boats;  but  as  they  were  formed  only  of  the 
bamboo  cane,  they  never  could  refift  the  fliock  of  timber  fhips. 
The  victory  proved  fatal  to  her;  flie  fucceeded  in  crofling  the 
river,  but  was  deceived  by  the  pretended  flight  of  Stabrobates ; 
Hie  purfued,  and  overtook  him;  the  battle  was  fought:  The 
Indian  monarch  difeovered  the  fictitious  elephants,  and  Semira - 
mis  was  totally  defeated.  She  re-palled  the  river  with  precipi- 
tation ; fhe  loft  great  part  of  her  troops,  and  returned  covered 
with  fhame  into  her  own  country.  So  many  fabulous  circum- 
ffcances  attend  this  expedition,  that  we  may  well  doubt  the 
veracity  of  the  hiftorian,  and  pofiibly  of  the  very  exiftence  of  the 
heroine.  What  credit,  as  the  learned  Bryant  jultly  obferves, 
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can  be  given  to  the  historians  of  a perfon,  the  time  of  whofe 
life  cannot  be  fettled  within  1,535  years  ? 

Long  after  this  dubious  expedition,  Darius  HyJIafpes , induced 
through  the  curiolity  of  afcertaining  the  place  where  the  Indus 
met  the  ocean,  built,  fays  Herodotus , in  his  Melpomene,  fe£L  xliv. 
a large  fleet  at  Cafpatyrus , in  the  PaHyan  territories,  on  the 
borders  of  Scythia , high  up  the  river,  and  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Scylax , a Grecian  of  Caryandra , a mod  able  failor.  He 
was  directed  to  be  attentive  to  difcoveries  on  both  Sides ; and 
when  he  reached  the  mouth,  to  fail  weftward,  and  that  way  to 
return  home.  He  executed  his  commiflion,  puffed  the  Streights 
of  Babel  Mandel , and  in  thirty  months  from  the  time  he  failed 
from  Cafpatyrus , landed  fafely  in  Egypt,  at  the  place  from 
whence  it  is  faid  that  Necho  fent  his  Phoenicians  to  circumnavi- 
gate Africa,  by  its  now  well  known  promontory  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  expedition  took  place  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Darius , and  in  the  year  509  before  the  Chrijlian  aera. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  INDUS . 

I shall  now  give  a Short  topographical  review  of  the  ce- 
lebrated river,  from  the  ocean  to  its  mod  remote  part,  and  alfb 
of  the  rivers  which  fwell  its  dream.  That  which  receives  this 
mighty  river  is  the  Mare  Erythrceum , or  modern  Arabian  fea. 
I have  given  fome  account  of  the  Delta ; let  me  add  that  it  is, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  antients,  unhealthy,  and  hot  to  the 
extreme : all  its  fertility  cannot  compenfate  thofe  inconvenien- 
cies.  There  is  a greater  and  leffer  Delta ; the  greater  begins  a 
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few  leagues  from  Hydrabad:  the  branch  called  Nala  Sunkra , 
forms  the  eaftern  fide ; the  lefler  is  included  in  the  former,  and 
its  northern  point  is  at  Aurungabander . The  Delta  is  of  great 
extent,  each  fide  being  a hundred  and  fifteen  miles.  From  the 
fea  as  high  as  Moult  an , is  a low  and  level  country,  enriched  with 
the  water  annually  overflowing  like  the  river  Nile.  The  Indus , 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Delta , almoft  as  high  as  Moult  an , 
runs  through  a flat  tra£t,  bounded  by  a parallel  range  of  moun- 
tains, diftant  from  the  banks  of  the  river  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles.  That  on  the  weflern  fide  is  rocky,  that  on  the  eaftern 
compofed  of  fand.  The  laft,  when  it  approaches  the  Delta , 
conforms  to  its  fliape  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  diverges  till  it 
reaches  the  fea. 

Beyond  the  eaftern  chain  is  a vaft  fandy  defert,  extending 
the  whole  way  above  a hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length 
reaches  from  near  Lat.  230  N.  almoft  as  high  as  the  fertile  Pan- 
jab, or  Lat.  290  30'.  Tli is  is  the  part  of  which  Herodotus  ( ‘Thalia , 
c.  cii.)  fpeaks,  when  he  fays,  that  the  eaftern  part  of  India  is 
rendered  defert  by  fands-  Through  it  runs  the  river  Caggar , 
but  the  lower  part  with  uncertain  courfe,  loft  in  the  fands  of 
the  defert,  and  render  the  place  of  its  difcharge  at  this  time 
very  uncertain.  It  flows  from  the  north-eaft,  and  rifes  in  the 
Damaun  chain,  which  feparates  it  from  the  diftant  ’Jumna,  and 
not  far  from  the  origin  of  that  great  river.  On  its  banks,  in 
Lat.  25°40/,  ftands  Ammercot , a ftrong  fort,  the  birth  place  of  the 
great  Emperor  Akbar , when  his  father  Humaion  took  refuge 
there  on  his  expulfion  from  his  throne  by  the  ufurper  Shir 
Khan,  the  famous  Afghan.  Humaion  loft  mcft  of  his  faithful 
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followers  in  the  march  over  this  dreadful  defert;  beneath  a ver- 
tical fun,  on  burning  fands,  and  want  of  water,  tortured  with 
violent  third:,  they  were  feized  with  frenzies,  burd  out  into 
piercing  fcreams  and  lamentations,  they  rolled  themfelves  in 
agonies  on  the  parched  foil,  their  tongues  hung  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  they  expired  in  mod:  exquifite  tortures*. 

The  wind  Samiel , or  the  Angel  of  Deaths  as  it  is  called  by  The  Wind 
the  Arabs , or  the  Smum , paffes  over  thefe  deferts ; and  with  SamI£l* 
its  fuffocating  vapour  t proves  inftantl-y  fatal  to  every  being  it 
meets.  The  only  means  of  efcape  is  to  fall  prone  on  the  fands 
the  moment  it  is  perceived,  for,  fortunately,  a difcolored  Iky  is 
a fign  of  its  approach.  It  is  very  frequent  about  Bagdad , and 
all  tl\e  deferts  of  Arabia ; extends  to  the.  Re  gift  an,  and  even  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Surat 

The  mod  remarkable  place  we  are  to  take  notice  of,  in  fird  Braminabad, 
remounting  the  river,  is  Braminabad , once  the  capital  of  the 
Circar  of  fattah , at  a fmall  didance  from  Tatta.  Its  name  was 
taken  from  its  having  been  fandfified  by  the  chief  relidence  of 
the  Brahmins , or  perhaps  where  there  might  have  been  pecu- 
liar worfhip  paid  to  the  God  Brama.  It  had  been  the  antient 
capital  of  the  country,  and  its  fort  was  of  vad  extent,  being 
faid  to  have  had  fourteen  hundred  badions.  At  the  time  of 
compofing  the  Ayeen  Akberry , were  confiderable  vediges  of  this 
fortification.  It  is  mentioned  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

At  £ Tatta  we  once  had  a fadtory  ; perhaps  may  have  to  this  Tatta, 
day,notwithdanding  the  exceffiveunwholefomencfs  of  the  place. 

* Dow’s  Fcrifhta,  oftavo  Ed.  ii.  159.  + Ayeen  Akberry,  ii.  p.  1 37. 

% Niebuhr,  Defcr.de  l’Arabie,  p.  7. 
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There  are  feafons  in  which  it  does  not  rain  during  three  years *. 
The  heats  are  fo  violent,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fandy 
deferts,  that  the  houfes  are  contrived  to  be  ventilated  occa- 
fionally,  by  means  of  apertures  in  the  tops  like  chimnies } and 
when  the  hotteff  winds  prevale,  the  windows  are  clofely  fhut, 
and  the  hotter  current  excluded,  and  the  cooler  part,  being  more 
elevated,  defcends  through  the  funnels  to  the  gafping  inmatest. 
The  object  of  the  fettlement  was  the  fale  of  our  broad  cloths, 
which  were  fent  up  the  Indus  to  the  northern  parts  of  India . 
The  broad  cloths  and  all  other  goods  were  landed  at  Lari  bunder , 
a town  on  the  Ritchel , a branch  of  the  Indus , about  five  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  fent  to  Tatta  on  the  backs  of  camels.  Ha- 
milton, i.  p.  122,  fays,  that  in  his  days  it  was  almofi:  depopulated 
by  the  plague,  which  carried  off  eighty  thoufand  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  vaft  extent  of  bufinefs  carried  on  in  the  Delta 
was  furprifing,  for  Abulfazel  (fee  Ayeen  Akberry , ii.  143.)  afiures 
us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Circar  Lattah  had  not  lefs  than 
forty  thoufand  boats  of  different  conftru&ions.  In  1555  this 
city  was  attacked  by  Francifco  Bareto  Rolen , viceroy  of  India. 
Provoked  by  the  treachery  of  the  king  of  Sind,  he  fhewed  re- 
lentlefs  cruelty ; he  put  above  eight  thoufand  people  to  the 
fword,  nor  did  he  fpare  the  very  animals.  He  then  burnt  the 
place,  and  with  it  immenfe  riches ; notwithftanding  this,  the 
plunder  was  very  great,  all  which  was  fwallowed  up  by  a fu- 
rious tempeft  X> 

* Hamilton’s  Voy.  i.  122.  t Mr.  Rennel,  p.  182. 

% Conqueftes  de  Portugais,  iv.  p.  p.  183,  184. 
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Beyond  the  Delta,  on  the  weftern  bank,  is  Cbockbar , placed  Hydrabad. 
not  remote  from  the  divifion  of  the  river.  Above  that,  on  the 
Indus  itfelf,  is  the  fort  of  Hydrabad , and  the  city  of  Nujferpoor. 

Hallegande , Scinfchwan , Nurjee,  Durbet , Hat  ter  i , and  Sukor,  all 
Rand  on  the  weftern  fide,  places  without  any  attendant  ftory ; 

Hydrabad  excepted,  which  is  a ufual  refidence  of  the  princes  of 
Sindi , who,  with  the  whole  province,  is  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Candabar.  We  may  alfo  except  the  Nomurdis , a tribe  which, 
like  their  anceftors,  the  Scythian  Nomades  or  fhepherds,  are  per- 
petually changing  their  place,  for  fake  of  pafturage,  and  from 
whom  this  tradt  took  its  name  *. 

I mention  here  the  impofthume  of  the  liver,  not  as  a local  Liver  Disease. 
difeafe,  but  on  account  of  a peculiar  fuperftition  preferved  in 
this  country,  the  Sircar  of  Tatta , refpedting  the  diforder.  The 
real  caufe,  fays  Bontius , p.  30.  Engl.  edit,  arifes  from  intem- 
perance; an  impofthume  is  often  formed  in  that  part,  and  on 
opening  it  after  death  it  is  often  found  eaten,  or  honey-combed. 

The  fide  is  not  unfrequently  laid  open  to  get  at  the  part  infedted : 

The  impoftume  is  cut,  and  the  liver  cleanfed.  I have  heard, 
from  the  credulous,  ftrange  ftories  on  this  head.  Th e Indians  of 
the  Sircar  firmly  believe,  that  the  difeafe  is  inflidted  by  a fet 
of  forcerers,  called  Jiggerkhars,  or  liver  eaters.  44  One  of  this  Jicgerkhars. 

44  clafs,”  fays  the  Ayeen  Akberry , ii.  p.  144,  44  can  fteal  away 
44  the  liver  of  another  by  looks  and  incantations.  Other 
44  accounts  fay,  that  by  looking  at  a perfon  he  deprives  him  of 
44  his  fenfes,  and  then  Reals  from  him  fomething  refembling 
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* Mr.  Rennel  p.  185. Ayeen  Akberry,  ii.  p.  142, 
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“ the  feed  of  a pomegranate,  and  which  he  hides  in  the  calf 
£c  of  his  leg. 

“ The  Jiggerkhar  throws  on  the  fire  the  grain  before 
££  defcribed,  which  thereupon  fpreads  to  the  fize  of  a difh, 
££  and  he  diftributes  it  amonglt  his  fellows  to  be  eaten,  which 
*£  ceremony  concludes  the  life  of  the  fafcinated  perfon.  A Jig - 
££  gerkhar  is  able  to  communicate  his  art  to  another,  and  which 
££  he  does  by  learning  him  the  incantations,  and  by  making  him 
“ eat  a bit  of  the  liver  cake.  If  any  one  cut  open  the  calf  of  the 
£f  magician’s  leg,  extract  the  grain,  and  give  it  to  the  afflicted 
££  perfon  to  eat,  he  immediately  recovers.  Thefe  Jiggerkhars 
££  are  moflly  women.  It  is  faid,  moreover,  that  they  can  bring 
££  intelligence  from  a great  diifance  in  a fhort  fpace  of  time, 
££  and  if  they  are  thrown  into  a river  with  a done  tied  to  them, 
“ they  neverthelefs  will  not  fink.  In  order  to  deprive  any  one 
££  of  this  wicked  power,  they  brand  his  temples,  and  every  joint 
££  in  his  body ; cram  his  eyes  with  fait,  fufpend  him  for  forty 
££  days  in  a fubterraneous  cavern,  and  repeat  over  him  certain 
u incantations.  In  this  hate  he  is  called  Detcbercb.  Although, 
££  after  having  undergone  this  difcipline,  he  is  not  able  to 
££  dellroy  the  liver  of  any  one,  yet  he  detains  the  power  of 
££  being  able  to  difcover  another  Jiggerkhar , and  is  ufed  for 
££  detedting  thofe  diiturbers  of  mankind.  They  can  alfo  cure 
££  many  difeafes  by  adminihering  a potion,  or  by  repeating  an 
££  incantation.”  Many  other  marvellous  flories  are  told  of 
thefe  people. 

The  Delta  has  not  on  it  a tree,  but  in  the  dry  parts  is 
covered  with  brufh  wood.  In  the  time  of  Abu'lFazel , the  inha- 
bitants 
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bitants  hunted  here  the  wild  afs,  or  Koulan , HiR.  Quad,  i,  p.  8. 

The  fame  author  allures  us,  that  the  camels  were  fo  numerous,  Camels. 
that  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  were  poflefled  of  herds  of  ten 
thoufand  each,  a number  exceeding  the  Rock  of  the  patriarch 
Job,  on  the  return  of  his  profperity.  Multitudes  of  camels  Rill 
are  bred  on  this  tradt;  the  reR  conRRs  of  noifome  fwamps,  or 
muddy  lakes.  The  Ritchel  branch  is  the  ufual  way  to  Tatta ; 
as  high  as  the  lake  reaches  it  is  a.  mile  broad,  at  Tatta  only  half 
a mile.  The  tide  does  not  run  higher  than  that  city,  or  about 
Rxty-five  miles  from  the  fea. 

Bakhor  is  an  antient  city  and  fortrefs ; in  its  neighborhood,  Bakhor, 
on  the  banks,  were  obferved,  by  a modern  traveller,  who  went 
up  the  river  as  far  as  that  city,  feveral  of  the  moveable  towns, 
built  of  wood,  fuch  as  are  mentioned  by  Nearcfyus,  and  in  the 
Ayeen  Akberry.  They  are  inhabited  by  filhermen  or  graziers, 
who  conflantly  change  their  fituation  like  perfons  encamped. 

There  were  other  towns,  fays  Arrian , Rer.  Indie,  i.  p.  52S,  on 
the  higher  grounds,  and  confided  of  houfes  built  with  bricks 
and  mortar.  Beyond  Bakhor , on  the  eaRern  bank  of  the  Indus> 
are  Dary  and  Ken9  and  Bibigundy-check , and  Sitpour , each  known 
to  us  only  by  name. 

In  Lat.  290  8 , on  the  eaRern  fide  of  the  Indus , we  meet  TheSttlege. 
with  the  conflux  of  the  Setlege , or  Hejudrus , with  that  river. 

The  town  of  Veh  is  at  the  forks.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  the 
only  river  we  meet  with  from  the  difeharge  of  the  Indus  into 
the  fea  to  this  place,  a trad!  of  above  five  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  It  is  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  Panjab , or  the  Panjab. 
region  of  five  rivers,  fo  much  celebrated  for  the  bloody  adiions 
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Nagercote. 


Jellamooky. 


within  its  limits,  by  the  deftroyers  of  mankind,  Alexander  the 
great,  Timur  Bek , or  Tamerlane , and  Kouli  Khan.  It  is  a moR 
fertile  trabl,  often  plain,  but  towards  the  north  and  north-eaft 
interfered  by  a chain  of  hills.  The  Setlege  runs  in  one  chan- 
nel for  fome  way,  then  divides,  and  embracing  a confiderable 
ifland,  re-unites  for  a fhort  fpace,  and  at  Ferofapour  feparates 
again.  The  fouthern  branch  retains  its  name;  the  northern 
affumes  that  of  the  Beyah , or  Hyphafs ;.  Thefe  diverge  con- 
fiderably  from  each  other,  then  converge,  fo  as  almoft  to  meet 
at  their  fountains,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Imaus , or  Himmalebi 
This  tracft  is  called  Jallindar , and  has  in  it  Sultanpour , and  a 
few  other  towns. 

Near  the  fountain  of  the  Beyah  Hands  the  famous  temple 
of  Nagerkote,  greatly  frequented  by  the  Hindoo  pilgrims,  out 
of  veneration  to  the  goddefs  Nofhabo.  This  place  out-miracles 
all  miracles  : cut  out  your  tongue,  and  in  a few  days,  fometimes 
a few  hours,,  it  will,,  with  due  faith  in  the  faint,  be  again 
renewed*!  This  temple  was  immenfely  rich,  being  paved 
with  gold.  It  was  guarded  by  the  fort  Kote  Kangrah . It 
was  taken  by  Ferofe  III.,  in  1360+:  To  fuch  a patron  of  litera- 
ture, he  found  a treafure  in  a library  of  books  of  the  Brahmin & 
He  caufed  one,  which  confifted  of  philofophy,.  to  be  tranflated 
in  the  Ferfian  language,  and  called  it  the  Arguments  of  Ferofe. 
Goropim , as  quoted  by  Purchas , vi.  p.  35,  fays,  that  Nagerkote 
mountain  is  the  higheft  in  the  world. 

Not  far  from  Nagerkote , is  fellamooky , a temple  built  over 
the  fubterraneous  fire.  Poffibly  the  country  may  be  inhabited 

by 
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by  the  Ghebres , or  worfhippers  of  fire,  or  Perfees , defcendants  of 
thofe  who  hadefcaped  the  horrid  maffacre  of  Timur  Bek. 

About  fifty-five  miles  above  the  difchargeof  the  Setlege , the 
Cbunaub , or  Acefines,  joins  itfelf  with  the  Indus , and  continues 
a fingle  channel  about  the  fame  fpace,  equal  in  fize  to  that  river. 
On  the  fbuthern  banks,  nearly  midway,  flands  Moult  an , capital 
of  a province  of  that  name.  The  country  is  very  productive 
in  cotton ; and  alfo  fugar,  opium,  brimftone,  galls,  and 
camels,  which  ufed  to  be  trail fported  into  Perfia.  The  galls 
indicate  oaks,  which  I did  not  before  know  grew  fo  far  to 
the  fouth.  The  fined:  bows  are  made  in  this  country;  and  it 
produces  the  mod  beautiful,  and  moft  adtive  female  dancers  in 
all  India , who  were  in  the  higheft  efleem,  particularly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Perjia . 

The  air  is  exceflively  hot,  and  very  little  rain  falls  in  thefe 
parts.  This  is  a circumflance  which  attends  remarkably  the 
lower  part  of  the  Indus , efpecially  the  Delta , where  it  has  been 
known  to  have  wanted  rain  for  the  fpace  of  three  years. 

The  city  of  Moultan  flands  in  Lat.  30°  34',  is  Small,  and 
flrongly  fortified.  It  has  a celebrated  pagoda,  a mofque,  with 
a beautiful  minaret,  and  the  place  of  interment  of  many  pious 
Shiekhs.  Abulfazel , ii.  137,  fays,  that  it  is  one  of  the  mod 
antient  cities  in  India . It  was  not  the  capital  of  the  Malli , which 
Mr.  Rennel  fuppofes  to  have  been  near  Toulumba ; but  they 
inhabited  the  circumjacent  country. 

Moultan  was  taken  by  one  of  the  generals  of  ’Tamerlane . 
Since  the  ravages  made  in  this  province,  after  the  invafion  of 
India  by  Kouli  Khany  a conqueror  equally  barbarous,  the  trade 
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of  the  place  has  received  a confiderable  check.  Tbevenot  adds 
another  reafon,  that  in  his  time,  about  the  year  1665,  the  river 
was  choaked  up,  which  obftrudted  greatly  all  commerce  from 
Lahore , and  other  places  to  the  north-Qaft. 

This  city  is  the  great  relidence  of  the  Banians , or  merchants 
and  brokers  of  India.  They  are  of  this  country,  and  have  here 
their  chieftain.  They  are  of  the  great  commercial  caft  of  the 
Bhyfe , created,  fay  the  Hindoos , by  their  Brimhas , or  Supreme 
Being,  from  his  thighs  and  belly ; but  I fhall  fay  more  of  the 
Casts  hereafter.  Thefe  form  fettlements  in  all  the  commercial 
towns  in  India.  They  alfo  fend  colonies,  for  a certain  number  of 
years,  to  the  trading  towns  of  Arabia  and  Perfia , and  we  find 
them  even  as  far  as  AJlrakan.  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  about  a hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  of  this 
community  went  from  Moultan  to  that  city,  and  carry  on  a 
great  trade  in  pretious  ftones  ; they  live  in  a large  ftone  Cara - 
vanjery.  As  they  die  away,  or  incline  to  return  home,  a fupply 
is  fent  from  India  by  their  chief}  feledted  from  among  their 
young  unmarried  relations.  As  they  have  no  females  from 
their  own  country,  they  keep,  during  their  refidence  at  AJlra- 
kan, Tartarian  women,  but  the  contract  is  only  during  that 
time.  They  are  a fine  race  of  men,  and  are  highly  efteemed  for 
the  integrity  of  their  dealings  *.  Thefe  fupport  the  moft  im- 
portant trade  of  AJlrakan , by  carrying  it  through  AJlrabad  to 
the  inland  parts  of  the  Mogul  empire.  This  points  out  a more 
fouthern  inland  road  than  was  known  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  merchants  went  by  the  way  of  Bocbara  and  Samarcand , to 
the  northern  cities  of  India , Candabar  and  Cabul. 


* Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Pallas. 
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At  the  difiance  of  about  (Ixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
Chenauh  divides  into  two  branches,  which  flow  from  the  north- 
weft  from  their  origin,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himmaleh  chain.  The 
mofl:  fouthern  is  the  Rauvee , the  old  Hxdraotes.  About  twenty-  The  Rauvee. 
four  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  the  fouthern  fide,  ftand  the  fort 
and  town  of  Toulamba . They  lay  in  the  route  of  Tamerlane , Toulamba. 
and  were  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  enflaved  by  that 
monfter  of  cruelty,  juftly  called  in  India  “ the  deftroying 
Prince.”  He  excelled  even  his  brother  hero  Alexander  in  the 
daughter  of  mankind.  Tamerlane , in  his  march  into  India , 
had  collected  above  a hundred  thoufand  prifoners : thele  hap- 
pened to  fhew  fome  fymptoms  of  joy,  at  a repulfe  the  tyrant 
had  received  before  the  citadel  of  Delhi ; he  inftantlv  ordered 
all  above  fifteen  years  of  age  to  be  maflacred  in  cold  blood. 

The  fum  was  a hundred  thoufand. 

The  city  of  Lahore  is  next,  about  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  Lahore. 
diftant  from  Moultan.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Seiks,  a people 
which  ftarted  up  in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  a Hindoo  of  the 
name  of  Nanuck,  born  in  1470.  They  are  a fet  of  religionifts, 
tolerant  in  matters  of  faith  like  the  Hindoos , but,  unlike  them,  The  Seiks. 
admit  profelytes.  They  require  a conformity  in  certain  ligns 
and  ceremonies,  but  in  other  refpedls  are  pure  monotheifis  ; they 
worfhip  God  alone,  without  image  or  intermediation.  They 
may  be  called  the  reformers  of  India.  They  retain  alfo  a calvi - 
nijiical  principle,  and  take  an  oath  ever  to  oppofe  a monarchical 
government.  They  eat  any  kind  of  meat  excepting  beef,  for 
like  the  Hindoos  they  hold  the  ox  in  the  utmoft  veneration. 

Their  general  food  is  pork,  probably  becaufe  it  is  forbidden  by 
4 the 
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the  Mahometans ) whom  they  hold  in  abhorrence.  Their  armycon- 
fifts  wholly  of  horfe;  they  can  raife  a hundred  thoufand  cavalry, 
and  make  war  in  the  moft  favage  mode.  They  kept  long  con- 
cealed or  unnoticed,  at  length  became  formidable  by  their 
courage  and  enterprize,  and  extended  their  conquefts  over 
Lahore,  Moult  an,  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Delhi . 

Lahore  is  a city  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  the  refidence  of 
the  firft  Mahometan  conquerors  in  India , before  they  were  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  central  parts.  In  1043,  in  the  reign  of  Mahmood, 
it  was  clofely  befieged  by  the  confederated  Hindoos,  who  were 
compelled  to  retire  on  a vigorous  fally  made  by  the  garrifon. 
It  is  alfo  a Soubahfhip  of  confiderable  extent.  Humaioon , father 
of  Akbar , kept  his  court  here  part  of  his  days.  Its  length, 
fuburbs  included,  was  at  that  period  three  leagues.  It  had  a 
magnificent  palace,  and  feveral  other  fine  buildings  built  of 
brick.  Pofiibly  its  trade  is  declined  fince  the  obftrudtion  of  the 
bed  of  the  river,  by  the  banks  of  fand  or  gravel.  Here  begins 
the  famous  avenue  which  extended  five  hundred  miles,  even  to 
Agra.  It  con  lifts,  according  to  Lhevenot , Part  iii.  p.  61,  of 
what  he  calls  Achy  trees.  It  was  planted  in  1619,  by  Jehangir ; 
He  alfo  erected  an  obelifk  at  the  end  of  every  cofe,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  third  cofe  was  funk  a well  for  the  refrefhment  of 
travellers. 

Pestilence.  The  peftilence  firft:  appeared  in  the  Panjab  in  1616,  fpread  to 
Lahore , and  then  broke  out  in  the  Duab  and  Dehli.  It  never 
before  was  known  in  Hindoojlan,  if  the  memoirs  of  Jehangir 
are  to  be  depended  on  ; but  Mr.  Gibbon,  iv.  328,  adores  us,  that 
the  dreadful  plague  which  depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of 
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7 ujlinian  and  his  fucceffors,  extended  even  to  the  Indies.  The 
people  whom  it  raged  among  at  this  time,  according  to  Proco- 
pius, Bell.  Per/,  lib.  ii.  cap.  23,  were  the  Barbari , or  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bmporium  Barbaricum , in  the 

Delta  of  the  Indus  *.  Dodtor  Mead,  in  his  elegant  treatife  de 

• 

Pefte , p.  64,  relates,  that  India  was  vifited  with  a peftilence  in 
1346:  whether  it  was  the  fame  with  that  which,  from  the 
earlieft  times,  took  its  origin  between  the  Serbonian  bog,  and 
the  eaftern  channel  of  the  Nile , or  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux  is  uncertain.  Bontius\  has  dif- 
cufled  the  point,  and  given  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  latter,  which 
at  times  carries  off  numbers  equal  to  the  plague  itfelf.  Cer- 
tainly there  have  been  many  inftances  of  fome  dreadful  difeafe 
carrying  its  terrors  through  Hindoojlan , but  diftindtion  mufl: 
be  made  between  the  wide  wasting  pestilence  defcribed 
by  Procopius , and  the  local  difeafe,  the  confequence  of  famine ; 
fuch,  for  example,  as  that  which  has  raged  in  the  northern  Cir - 
cars  within  thefe  very  few  years. 

The  province  of  Lahore  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  breed  of 
horfes.  The  Mogul  Emperors  ufed  to  eftablifli  fluds  in  different 
parts,  and  furnifh  them  with  their  lamed  ftallions  of  the  Perjian 
and  Arabian  kind,  for  the  farther  improvement.  It  was  the 
north  of  India  which  fupplied  them  with  the  heft  cavalry.  I 
wifh  the  reader  to  confult  Abulfazel , i.  167.  239,  relative  to  the 
magnificent\eflablifhment  of  the  domeflic  ftables,  and  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  the  military  cavalry  in  the  time  of  his  great  mafter. 

Abulfazel , ii.  223,  fpeaking  of  the  rivers  of  this  country,  fays, 
that  the  natives,  by  wafhing  the  finds,  obtain  Gold,  Silver, 

* D’  Anville,  Antiq.  Geogr.  de  1*  Inde,  p.  39,  40.  + Bontius,  Lib.  iii.  Obf.  3. 
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Copper,  Rowey , Tin,  Brafs,  and  Lead.  Rowey  is  unknown  to 
me;  brafs  is  factitious.  I am  doubtful  as  to  fome  of  thefe 
metals  being  found  in  India . Farther  enquiry  may  afcer- 
tain  the  metallic  productions  of  India  in  the  courfe  of  this 
volume. 

A vast  mountain  of  rock  fait  is  found  in  this  province, 
equal  to  that  of  Car  donna , and,  like  the  fait  of  that  mountain, 
is  cut  into  difhes,  plates,  and  hands  for  lamps.  Ice  is  an  article 
of  commerce  from  the  northern  mountains,  and  fold  at  Labors 
throughout  the  year. 

The  famous  canal  of  Shah  Nehr  begins  at  Ragipour , and  is 
continued  almoft  parallel  to  the  Rauvee , and  ends  at  Lahore , a 
diftance  of  above  eighty  miles.  The  intent  of  this  canal  feems  to 
have  been  to  fupply  Lahore  with  water  in  the  dry  feafon,  when 
all  the  Indian  rivers  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  below  the 
level  of  their  banks.  Three  other  canals,  for  the  purpofe  of 
watering  the  country  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  Lahore , were 
drawn  from  the  fame  place.  Thefe,  formed  in  a diftant  age, 
are  ftrong  proofs  of  attention  to  rural  oeconomy,  and  the  benefit 
of  the  fubjed. 

The  Chunaub , for  a few  miles,  is  continued  from  its  forks 
in  a fingle  channel.  Near  Zufferabad , the  Jhylum , or  Bebuty 
falls  into  it  with  vaft  rapidity  and  violence.  This  was  the  place 
where  Alexander  fo  nearly  loft  his  fleet  in  the  paflage  through 
this  turbulent  conflux.  The  Chunaub  flows  in  a ftrait  channel 
from  the  foot  of  the  Himmaleh  or  hnaus , and  there  originates 
from  two  ftreams  which  quickly  re-unite.  Gujerat , and  yum- 
?noo  and  Mundal , are  town  and  forts  on  its  banks.  From  the 
origin  of  the  Chunaub  to  that  of  the  Rauvee , is  a plain  trad,, 
6 bounded 
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bounded  to  the  eaft  by  mount  Imaus , bounded  on  the  weft  and 
fouth  by  the  chain  of  the  Panjab  hills.  There  is  another 
plain  fimilar,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Setlege  as  far  as  the 
Ganges,  where  it  flows  through  the  province  of  Sirinagur . 

I now  afcend,  from  its  union  with  the  Chunaub , the  Behut , 
the  moft  celebrated  of  the  five  rivers,  the  Fabulofus  Hydafpes , 
which  flows  in  two  magnificent  meanders,  and  ifluing  from  a 
narrow  gap  between  exalted  mountains,  from  its  origin  in  the 
romantic  CaJJjmere*,  partly  along  a plain,  partly  at  the  foot  of 
mountains  cloathed  with  forefts  of  trees  of  fize  magnificent, 
many  of  which  are  perifhing  continually  through  weight  of 
years,  and  others  fucceeding  them  in  the  full  verdure  and 
vigor  of  youth.  Would  my  pen  could  be  infpired  like  that  of 
M.  Bernier , who  in  1664  attended  in  quality  of  a phyfician,  and 
philo fophic  friend,  to  a great  Omrab  of  that  time,  a follower 
of  Aurengezebe  in  his  fplendid  progrefs  to  Cajhmere  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  by  a change  of  the  burning  clime  of 
Hindoojian , for  the  falubrious  air  of  the  former.  I leave  to  the 
reader  the  perufal  of  Bernier , the  firft  traveller,  I may  fay, 
of  his,  or  any  other  age.  I ftiall  in  a very  abridged  form 
take  up  the  account  from  the  departure  of  the  court  from 
Agra.  His  fuite  was  an  army.  He  was  alfo  attended  by  his 
After,  which  gave  fplendor  unfpeakable  to  the  train  of  ladies. 
He  left  Agra  in  the  moment  pronounced  fortunate  by  the  im- 
perial allrologers.  To  this  day  nothing  is  done  without  their 
aufpices.  He  took  the  road  to  Lahore , hunting  or  hawking  on 
each  fide  as  occafion  offered.  Among  the  nobler  game,  a lion 
prefented  itfelf.  In  crofting  the  rivers  bridges  of  boats  were 
ufed  for  the  purpofe.  The  heats  on  the  march  were  dreadful, 
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caufed  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Cojhmere , keeping  the  cool  air 
of  the  north  from  refreshing  the  parched  plains.  Between  the 
Chenaub  and  the  Bchut  is  the  vaft  mountain  Bember.  It  feems 
like  a purgatory  to  be  paffed  before  the  entrance  into  the  Pa- 
radise of  Hindoojlan  can  be  accomplished.  Jt  is  Steep,  black, 
and  burned.  The  procellion  encamped  in  the  channel  of  a 
large  torrent,  dried  up,  full  of  fand  and  Stones  burning  hot. 
“ After  paling  the  Bember Says  the  elegant  traveller,  u we  pafs 
“ from  a torrid  to  a temperate  zone : for  we  had  no  fooner 
<c  mounted  this  dreadful  wall  of  the  world,  I mean,  this  high, 
“ Steep,  black  and  bald  mountain  of  Bember , but  that  in  defcend- 
“ ing  on  the  other  Side,  we  found  an  air  that  was  pretty  tolerable, 
“ frefh,  gentle,  and  temperate.  But  that  which  furprifed  me 
“ more  in  thefe  mountains,  was  to  Sind  myfelf  in  a trice  tranf- 
u ported  out  of  the  Indies  into  Europe.  For  feeing  the  earth 
u covered  with  all  our  plants  and  Shrubbs,  except  Iffop , Thyme, 
a Marjoram,  and  Rofemary,  I imagined  I was  in  fome  of  our 
“ mountains  of  Auvergne , in  the  midlf  of  a foreft  of  all  our 
“ kinds  of  Trees,  Pines,  Oaks,  Elms,  Plane-trees.  And  I was 
« the  more  aftonifhed,  becaufe'  in  all  thofe  burning  fields 
“ of  Indojlan , whence  I came,  I had  feen  almoft  nothing  of 
u all  that.” 

“ Among  other  things  relating  to  plants  this  fur  prized  me* 

“ that  one  and  a half  days  journey  from. Bember  I found  a moun- 

» 

“ tain  that  was  covered  with  them  on  both  Sides,  but  with  this 
« difference,  that  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain  that  was  Southerly, 
“ towards  the  Indies , there  was  a mixture  of  Indian  and  Euro~ 
“ pean  plants,  and  on  that  which  was  expofed  to  the  North,  I 
a obferved  none  but  European  ones ; as  if  the  former  had  par- 

“ ticipated. 
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“ ticipated  of  the  air  and  temper  of  Europe  and  the  Indies , and 
44  the  other  had  been  meerly  European .” 

I now  enter  the  kingdom  of  Cq/bmere , and  immediately  re-  Kingdom  of 
fume  the  words  of  the  elegant  traveller.  44  Thoufands  of  caf-  Cashmerf. 

44  cades  defcend  from  the  furrounding  mountains  of  this  en- 
44  chanting  plain,  and  forming  rivulets  meandring' through  all 
44  parts  render  it  fo  fair  and  fruitful,  that  one  would  take  this 
44  whole  kingdom  for  fome  great  Evergreen  garden,  intermixed 
44  with  villages  and  burroughs,  difcovering  themfelves  between 
44  trees,  and  diverlilied  by  Meadows,  Fields  of  Rice,  Corn,  and 
44  divers  other  Legumes,  of  Hemp  and  Saffron  ; all  interlaced 
44  with  ditches  full  of  water,  with  Channels,  with  fmall  Lakes 
44  and  Rivulets  here  and  there.  Up  and  down  and  every  where 
44  are  alfo  feen  fome  of  our  European  plants,  Flowers,  and  all 
44  forts  of  our  Trees,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Prunes,  Apricots, 

44  Cherries,  Nuts,  Vines;  the  particular  Gardens  are  full  of 
44  Melons,  Skirrets,  Beets,  Radifhes,  all  forts  of  our  Pot-herbs, 

44  and  of  fome  we  have  not.” 

This  Happy  Valley,  this  Paradise  of  PIindoostan,  of  Once  a La«i. 
the  Indian  poets,  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  eighty  miles  long  and 
forty  broad,  and  wTas  once  fuppofed  to  have  been  entirely  filled 
with  water;  which  having  burft  its  mound,  left  this  vale  in- 
riched  to  the  moft  diftant  ages  by  the  fertilizing  mud  of  the 
rivers  which  fed  its  expanfe.  This  delicious  fpot  is  furrounded 
by  mountains  of  vaft  height  and  rude  afpedt,  covered  with  fnow, 
or  enchafed  in  glacieres,  in  which  this  enchanting  jewel  is  firmly 
fet.  At  the  foot  of  the  exterior  chain  is  an  interior  circle  of 
hills,  fertile  in  grafs,  abundant  in  trees  and  various  forts  of  ve- 
getation, and  full  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  as  Cows,  Sheep,  Goats, 
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Gazelles,  and  Mufks.  The  approach  to  Cajhmere  is  alfo  very 
rugged  and  difficult.  We  have  mentioned  the  mountains  of 
Bember  ; befides  thofe  is  one  on  which  the  pioneers  of  Aurenge- 
zebe  were  obliged  to  cut  through  a glaciere , or  a great  mafs, 
as  Bernier  calls  it,  of  icy  fnow*. 

The  capital  of  this  happy  fpot  is  fometimes  called  Cajhmere , 
fometimes  Sirinagur , and  fometimes  Nagaz  t,  is  feated  in 
Lat.  340  12'  North,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  runs  with 
a current  moft  remarkably  fmooth.  At  a little  diftance  from  it 
is  a fmall  but  beautiful  lake,  with  a communication  with  the 
river  by  a navigable  canal.  The  town  was,  in  Bernier' s time, 
three  quarters  of  a French  league  long,  built  on  both  tides,  and 
fome  part  extended  to  the  lake.  Villas,  Mofques,  and  Pagodas, 
decorate  feveral  of  the  little  hills  that  border  the  water.  The 
houfes  are  built  of  wood,  four  Rories  high,  fome  higher;  the 
lower  is  for  the  cattle,  the  next  for  the  family,  the  third  and 
fourth  ferve  as  warehoufes.  The  roofs  are  planted  with  tulips, 
which  in  the  fpring  produce  a wonderful  effect.  Rofes,  and 
numberlefs  other  flowers  ornament  this  happy  clime.  The 
inhabitants  often  viiit  the  lake  in  their  boats  for  the  pleafure 
of  hawking,  the  country  abounding  with  cranes,  and  variety 
of  game. 

The  river,  which  rifes  at  JVair  Naig , near  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  furrounding  mountains,  flows  with  a north-weflern  courfe 
by  the  capital,  and  falls  into  lake  Quller , which  is  fifty-three 
miles  in  length,  and  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  not 
remote  from  the  kingdom  of  great  Thibet,  then  paiTes  through 
the  outlet  at  Barehmooleh , between  two  fleep  mountains,  and 

* P.  103.  f By  Cherefiddin,  in  his  Life  of  Timur  Bee,  ii.  96. 
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from  thence,  after  a long  courfe,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Cbunaub,  This  river  is  large  and  navigable,  even  within  the 
limits  of  Cajhmere . Bernier , p.  84.  fays,  it  carries  boats  as 
large  as  thofe  on  the  Seine  at  Paris.  Many  fmall  lakes  are 
fpread  over  the  furface,  and  fome  of  them  contain  floating 
iflands.  Among  others,  Bernier , p.  118.  vifited  one,  which  he 
calls  u A great  lake  amidft  the  mountains,  which  had  ice  in 
“ fummer,  and  looked  like  a little  icy  fea,  having  heaps  of  ice 
“ made  and  unmade  by  the  winds.”  This  reminds  me  of  the 
coalition  and  feparation  of  the  ice  in  the  Spitsbergen  feas.  This 
in  queftion  may  be  like  the  Ouller , for  I fee  none  of  any  fize  in 
the  maps,  excepting  that  expanfe  of  water. 

Among  the  miraculous  waters  of  the  natives,  he  reckons  a 
periodical  fpring,  or  the  ebbing  and  flowing  well  of  Sandbrare7 
which  has  near  to  it  the  temple  of  the  idol  of  Brare.  The  reader 
may  amufe  himfelf  with  the  account,  from  p.  105  to  no  of  this 
favorite  writer,  and  at  p.  117  thofe  of  another,  much  of  the 
fame  nature. 

The  author  of  the  Ayeen  Akberry  dwells  with  rapture  on  the 
beauties  of  Cafi:mere\  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  a 
favorite  fubje£t  with  his  mafter  Acbar>  who  had  vifited  it  three 
times  before  Abulfazel  wrote.  Other  emperors  of  Hindoojian 
vifited  it  alfo,  and  feemed  to  forget  the  cares  of  government 
during  their  refidence  in  the  happy  valley.  By  the  falubrity 
of  the  air,  and  the  chearing  beauties  of  the  place,  they  collected 
new  vigor  to  refume  the  cares  of  government.  The  remains 
of  the  palaces,  pavilion,  and  gardens,  exhibit  proofs  of  their 
elegance  and  fplendor.  It  appears,  that  the  periodical  rains, 
which  almoft  deluge  the  reft  of  lndiay  are  fhut  out  of  Cajlmiere 

by 
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by  the  height  of  the  mountains,  fo  that  only  light  fhowers 
fall  there ; thefe,  however,  are  in  abundance  fufficient 
to  feed  the  thoufands  of  cafcades  which  are  precipitated 
into  the  valley  from  every  part  of  the  ftupendous  and  ro- 
mantic bulwark  that  encircles  it.  Amidft  the  various  feli- 
cities of  the  Cajhmerians , one  dreadful  evil  they  are  conftantly 
fubjecft  to,  namely,  earthquakes;  but  to  guard  againft  their 
terrible  effects,  all  their  houfes  are  built  of  wood,  of  which 
there  is  no  want. 

The  Cajhmerians  are  efteemed  a molt  witty  race,  and  much 
more  intelligent  and  ingenious  than  the  Hindoos , and  as  much 
addicted  to  the  fciences  and  to  poetry  as  the  very  Perjians. 
They  have  a language  of  their  own  : but  their  books  are  writ- 
ten in  the  Shanfcrit  tongue,  although  the  chara&er  be  fome- 
times  Cajhmerian* . They  are  alfo  very  induftrious,  and  ex- 
cellent mechanics.  The  various  articles  of  their  workmanfhip 
are  fent  into  all  parts  of  India  f.  This  race  is  famous  for  the 
finenefs  of  their  features,  and  their  admirable  complexions. 
They  look  like  Europeans,  and  have  nothing  of  the  Tartarian 
flat-nofed  face,  and  fmall  eyes,  like  thofe  of  Cafcbguer  and  their 
neighbors  of  Thibet.  It  is  certainly  quite  right,  that  this 
PARADISE,  THE  REGION  OF  ETERNAL  SPRING,  fhould  be 

peopled  with  females  angelic:  they  are  uncommonly  beautiful. 
The  courtiers  of  the  time  of  Bernier  were  moll  folicitous  to 
obtain  for  their  Zenanas  the  CaJJsmerian  fair,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  children  whiter  than  the  natives  of  Hindoo]} an,  in 
order  that  they  might  pafs  for  the  true  Mogul- breed,  congene- 
rous with  their  monarch. 


Ayecn  Akberry,  ii,  155. 
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Tiie  religion  of  the  CaJJjmerians  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
Hindoos',  poflibly  the  pardonable  fuperftition  of  the  inhabitants, 
warmed  by  their  romantic  fituation,  may  have  multiplied  the 
places  of  worfhip  of  Mahadeo,  of  Befcban , and  of  Brama . Here 
is  a fe<5t  of  religionifts,  free  from  idolatry,  which  worfhip  the 
Deity  alone.  They  are  remarkably  benevolent,  and  abftain 
from  the  other  fex.  They  muft  therefore  be  continued  by 
difciples.  As  to  the  Mahometans , they  are  not  numerous,  and 
thofe  fplit  into  fe<fts*. 

The  CaJJjmerians  feem  to  have  had  an  idea  of  the  deluge, 
for,  fay  they,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  all  CaJJjmere , except 
the  mountains,  was  covered  with  water.  One  KuJJoup  brought 
the  Brahmins  to  inhabit  the  country  as  foon  as  the  waters  had 
fubflded  t.  Neither  were  they  ignorant  of  the  hiftory  of  Noah , 
for  the  Indians  fpeak  of  him  under  the  name  of  Sattiaviraden , 
who,  with  his  wife,  was  by  the  god  Vichenou , who  fent  to  them 
an  ark,  preferved  from  deflru&ion  in  a general  deluge];.  The 
hrft  monarch  of  the  country  was  Owgnund>  who  was  elected, 
fays  AbuJfazul , 4444  years  before  his  time  §. 

Here  are  numbers  of  hermits  in  places  nearly  inaccellible. 
They  are  highly  venerated,  fome  being  fuppofed  to  have  power 
to  excite  the  fury  of  the  elements.  Bernier , p.  104,  found  an  an- 
tient  anchoute,  who  had  inhabited  the  fummit  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tain Pire-penjale  ever  fince  the  time  of  Jebangire , who  was  here 
in  1618.  His  religion  was  unknown.  To  him  was  attributed  the 
power  of  wrorking  miracles.  He  caufed  at  his  pleafure  great 

Ayecn,  ii.  155.  f Same,  it8,  179.  | Sonnerat,  vol.  ii.  158.  § Ayeen,  179. 
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thunders,  and  raifed  ftorms  of  hail,  rain,  fnow,  and  wind.  He 
looked  lavage,  having  a large  white  beard  uncombed,  which, 
like  that  of  our  Druid,  44  ftreamed  like  a meteor  to  the  troubled 
air.”  The  fage  forbid  the  making  the  left  noife,  on  pain  of 
railing  furious  ftorms  and  tempefts. 

Cajhmere  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  made  of 

the  wool  of  the  broad-tailed  fheep,  who  are  found  in  the  king- 
dom of  'Thibet ; and  their  fleeces,  in  finenefs,  beauty,  and  length, 
fays  Mr.  Bogle , in  Ph.  Tranf.  lxviii.  485,  exceed  all  others  in  the 
world.  The  Cajhmerians  engrofs  this  article,  and  have  factors 
in  all  parts  of  Thibet  for  buying  up  the  wool,  which  is  fent  into 
CaJJjmerey  and  worked  into  Jljawls , fuperior  in  elegance  to  thofe 
woven  even  from  the  fleeces  of  their  own  country.  This  ma- 
nufacture is  a confiderable  fource  of  wealth.  Bernier  relates,, 
that  in  his  days,  ftawls  made  exprefsly  for  the  great  Omrabs , 
of  the  Thibetian  wool,  coft  a hundred  and  fifty  roupeesy 
whereas  thofe  made  of  the  wool  of  the  country  never  coft  more 
than  fifty. 

Akbar  was  a moft  particular  encoitrager  of  the  manufacture. 
He  not  only  paid  a great  attention  to  thofe  of  this  province, 
but  introduced  them  into  Lahore , where,  in  his  days,  there 
were  a thoufand  manufactories,  fays  Abulfazul , of  this  com- 
modity. The  natural  color  of  the  wool  of  the  Toos  ajfel , the 
name  of  the  animal,  is  grey,  tinged  with  red,  but  fome  are  quite 
white.  Akbar  firft  introduced  the  dying  them.  The  wool  of 
another  animal  ufed  in  the  manufacture  is  white  or  black,  out 
out  of  which  were  woven  white,  black,  and  grey  fhawls. 
Poflibly  two  forts  of  animals  may  produce  the  material;  one 

indifputably 
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indifputably  the  Rieep  I mention,  the  other  I have  heard 
called  a goat. 

The  domelfic  animals  of  this  country  are  horfes,  fmall, 
hardy,  and  fare-footed.  Cows,  black  and  ugly,  but  yield 
plenty  of  milk  and  excellent  butter.  Here  is  alfo  a Rieep,  called 
Hundco , which  is  ufed  to  carry  burdens.  No  defcription  is  left 
to  vindicate  me  for  imagining  it  to  be  either  the  camel,  (Llama, 
Hift.  Quad.  i.  N°  73.)  or  the  Chilibucque  (N°74.);  the  firft  of 
which  is  ufed  for  burdens  in  Peru , the  laR,  formerly  in  Chili. 
Certain  it  is  that  India  has  a tall  Rieep,  which,  faddled,  actually 
can  carry  a boy  twelve  years  old.  It  is  found  about  Surat. 
Whether  it  could  bear  the  fnows  of  the  Cajhmerian  Alps,  I leave 
for  the  fubjedt  of  future  inquiry. 

Abulfazul , p.  155,  vol.  ii.  mentions  the  elk  as  one  of  the 
wild  animals  of  the  country ; and  adds,  that  the  hunting  leo- 
pards are  made  ufe  of  in  the  chafe  of  that  enormous  deer.  The 
Cbittab , or  hunting  leopard,  mult  be  brought  from  the  fcorched 
plains  of  Bengal.  The  elk  may  be  a native  of  the  woods  at  the 
bafe  of  the  fnowy  mountains,  for  they  are  impatient  of  heat, 
and  require  forefts,  for  they  fubftft  both  by  brow  zing  and 
bv  crazing. 

CaJljmere , fays  its  hiftorians,  had  its  own  princes  four  thou- 
fand  years  before  its  conqueft  by  Akbar  in  1585.  Humaioon 
calf  a longing  eye  on  this  rich  gem,  but  by  different  accidents 
the  acquifition  was  referved  for  his  fon.  Akbar  would  have 
found  difficulty  to  reduce  this  paradife  of  the  Indies , Rtuated  as 
it  is  within  fuch  a fortrefs  of  mountains,  but  its  monarch,  Yu- 
jhf  Khan , was  bafely  betrayed  by  his  Omrabs.  Akbar  ufed  his 
conqueft;  with  moderation,  and  allowed  a penfion  to  the  con- 
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quered  Khan  and  his  gallant  fon.  From  that  time  this  happy 
valley  enjoyed  the  mod  perfect  tranquillity. 

That  4 devouring  prince,’  as  Tamerlans  was  called  by  the 
Hindoos , encamped  at  a place  called  Gebhan , on  the  frontiers  of 
Cajhmere.  During  his  Ray  in  that  delicious  country,  he  feems 
to  have  forgot  his  cruelty,  and  left  without  doing  any  injury 
to  the  innocent  inhabitants  *.  This  fair  gem  is  at  prefent  pof- 
fefl'ed  by  Timur  Shah , fuccelFor  to  Ahmed  Abdalla  late  king  of 
Candahar. 

Marco  Polo , in  his  travels  over  the  eaft,  between  the  years 
1271  and  1295,  vilited  Cajhmere , which  he  calls  Chefimur . He 
agrees,  in  feveral  refpedts,  with  the  account  given  by  At ul-fazul 
and  Bernier.  Mentions  that  the  inhabitants  have  a language 
of  their  own  ; that  they  are  idolaters ; that  they  are  very  fuper- 
ftitious : and  defcribes  their  hermits,  and  the  powers  they  had 
of  railing  tempelis,  and  darkening  the  very  air  t. 

I rejoin,  the  Indus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chenaub . A little 
higher,  on  the  well  fide,  it  receives  the  Lucca , an  obfcure  river, 
which  flows  from  the  north-wed,  riling  in  the  kingdom  of 
Candahar.  It  is  the  only  one  which  falls  into  the  Indus  in  all 
the  extent  of  the  weftern  fide.  Above  that,  on  the  fame  llde, 
is  the  Cowy  or  Cophenes , which  leads  to  Ghizni  and  to  Bamia> 
at  the  foot  of  the  Paropamyfan  Caucajus ; beyond  that  we 
pafs  the  mouth  of  the  Kameb ,.  or  Gurwus , which  flows  from 
Cabul.  The  principal  places  in  the  vicinity  of  thefe  rivers 
have  already  been  noticed. 

I now  return  to  Attock , where  the  river  aflumes  the  name  of 
that  city,  till  it  reaches  the  conflux  of  the  Chenaub , below 


* Cherefiddin’s  Life  of  Timur- Bee,  Eng.  Tranf.  ii.  p.  95,.  96. 
-}■  Voiages  de  Marc  Polo,  in  Bergeron’s  Collection?,  p.  30. 
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Moult  an . Attock  fignifies  the  forbidden , it  having  been  the 
original  boundary  of  Hindooftan  on  this  fide,  which  the  Hindoos 
were  prohibited  from  palling.  Here  the  river  is  three  quarters 
of  a mile  broad,  the  water  very  cold,  rapid,  and  turbulent,  and 
a great  deal  of  black  fand  fufpended  in  it.  A little  above  Attock 
is  Bazaar , where  Mr.  Forjler  croffed  the  Indus.  The  extraor- 
dinary journey  of  that  gentleman  merits  notice.  In  the  difi- 
guife  of  an  Afiatic  he  left  Calcutta  in  1783,  croffed  the  Ganges 
between  Loldong  and  Hurdwar , and  the  fumna  near  Meiro ; 
proceeded  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountains  to  Jummoo , and 
then  feems  to  have  made  a tour  of  curiofity  to  Cajhmere.  From 
thence  turned  towards  the  fouth-weft,  to  Bazaar ; went  north- 
ward to  Cabul , where  he  found  the  bills  of  Calicut , feventeen 
or  eighteen  hundred  miles  diftant,  negociable  : from  thence 
went  to  Candahar , and  croffed  the  modern  provinces  of  Seijlen , 
Korafan , and  Mazanderan , to  the  fliore  of  the  Cafpian  fea;  took 
fhipping  at  BafruJJj , reached  the  Volga,  and  arrived  fafe  at 
Teterjburg . From  Oude , the  laft  Britijh  Ration,  to  the  Cafpian 
fea,' was  twenty-feven  hundred  miles.*  His  fecurity  lay  in  his 
concealment  of  his  country;  he  travelled  with  Afiatics , he  was 
obliged  to  conform  to  their  manners,  to  content  himfelf  with 
the  cookery  of  every  place  he  paffed  through,  fiubmit  to  every 
accommodation,  and  generally  to  ileep  in  the  open  air,  even  in 
rain  and  fnow,  and  this  he  endured  in  a journey  of  a whole 
year.  He  returned  to  India , and  ended,  of  late  years,  at  the 
court  of  the  Nizam , in  a public  capacity,  his  a6tive  and  mofb 
enterprizing  life. 

After,  reaching  Bazaar  we  are  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  courfe  of  the  Indus.  Mr.  Rcnnel  informs  us,  that  the  higheft 
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point  to  which  this  river'can  be  traced,  is  Sbuckur , two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  diflant  from  Attock\  and  from  Attock  to  the 
fea  is  fix  hundred  and  forty.  By  the  excellent  map  of  the  world 
published  by  Mr.  Arrowfmitb , it  appears  to  pafs  through  a 
long  and  narrow  gap,  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  and  to 
terminate  at  its  origin  in  the  middle  of  Cajbgar . What  that 
diftance  is  from  Sbuckur  I cannot  with  certainty  pronounce  : 
perhaps  a hundred  miles.  Adding  this  to  the  two  other  num- 
bers, we  may  fairly  call  the  whole  length  a thoufand  miles. 

Mr.  Rennel  fays,  that  it  has  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
from  the  fea  for  flat-bottomed  veflels  of  near  twro  hundred  tons, 
as  high  as  Moult  an  and  Lahore  \ the  laft  about  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  diftant.  The  current  of  the  Indus  mull  be  rapid; 
for  Captain  Hamilton  (i.  p.  123.)  informs  us,  that  the  veflels 
frequently  fall  down  the  river  from  Lahore  to  Latta  in  twelve 
days;  but  the  paflage  up  the  ftream  requires  fix  or  feven  weeks. 
It  once  had  a vail  trade  carried  on  along  its  channel,  but  by 
reafon  of  troubles,  and  confequential  bad  government,  it  is 
greatly  reduced. 

I now  return  to  the  ocean.  The  eafiern  branch  of  the 
Indus  falls  into  the  bay  of  Cutcb , which  runs  far  inland,  and 
receives  the  river  Puddar , bounded  by  the'  rugged  country 
of  Cutcb.  Part  of  the  gulph  is  infefted  with  piratical  tribes, 
called  Sangarians , who  infefi:  the  fea  from  hence  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Perjia . M.  D'Anville*  fuppofes 
them  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the  people  of  Sangada  ( Arrian , 
Rerum  Indie,  i.  p.  551.)  which  the  hiftorian  places  near  the 

* Eclairciflement',  p.  42,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Rennel. — See  Memoir,  p.  186. 
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river  Arabius . This  may  have  been  the  cafe  on  fuppofing, 
which  might  have  been  probable,  that  they  had  removed  from 
the  weftern  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Indus , and  from  thence 
to  the  fhores  of  the  gulph  of  Cutcb . The  banks  of  the  river 
are  poflefled  by  regull ; molf  of  its  fides  are  low,  fenny,  and 
liable  to  annual  inundations.  This  gulph  was  the  antient 
Cantbi-colpus  and  Sinus  Irinus.  Arrian , ii.  165,  alfo  calls  it  Barices 
Sinus , and  mentions  its  having  a group  of  feven  ifles,  which 
appear  in  modern  charts. 

The  Puddar  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Cutcb , and  has  a courfe  to 
the  north-eaft  as  far  as  near  lat.  26° ; foon  after  which  it  divides 
into  two  ftreams,  which  originate  in  the  country  of  the  Rathore 
Raipoots , inclining  to  the  fouth.  This  river  is  not  bordered  by 
any  places  remarkable.  In  the  middle  ages  the  famed  empo- 
rium, Nebrwaleb , flood  on  the  banks  of  the  Surutwutty , a fmall 
river  which  flows  into  it  from  the  fouth,  in  lat.  230  47',  E.  long. 
720  30'.  It  flood  on  the  lite  of  Puttan ; and  flourithed  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  reckoned  the  raoft  fertile  country  in 
India , and  was  at  that  time  capital  of  Guzerat.  Mabmood  I. 
(Feri/bta,  i.  p.  77.)  made  a conqueft  of  it  in  1024.  Above  a cen- 
tury after  that,  El  Edrifi , p.  62,  fpeaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Nabrvara,  and  as  a place  of  vaft  trade,  and  the  great  refort 
of  merchants.  Its  monarchs  were  flyled  Balabare,  i.  e.  King 
of  Kings,  for  all  the  neighboring  reguli  acknowleged  his 
iupremacy.  The  time  of  its  deftrudlion  is  not  well  known. 
The  feat  of  empire  was  afterwards  removed  to  Amedabad, 

Raipotana  was  once  a moft  extenfive  government.  Mr. 
Rennel  fays,  equal  to  half  of  France . Part  became  fubjugated. 
Still  the  hardy  tribes  maintain  fomeof  their  old  domains,  amidfl 
rude  and  almoft  inacceflible  mountains.  Mahometan  perfecu- 
4 ‘ tiorx 
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tion  and  intolerancy,  confirm  and  heighten  the  zeal  for  the  old 
religion  of  their  country,  added  to  a pride  of  defeent,  and 
the  boaft  of  being  formed  from  the  arms  of  the  great  deity 
Brahma . They  are  called  Kehteree , or  Khatre\  they  are  en- 
joined the  performance  of  thirteen  great  duties*.  The  pro- 
tection of  religion  and  the  art  of  war  are  two,  and  thofe  they 
obferve  to  the  fulleft  extent.  They  feem  like  our  knight- 
errant,  performing  all  the  duties  of  chivalry.  Boullaye  la  Gouz 
gives  a good  figure  of  a Raipoot  Chevalier  on  his  234th  page. 

They  were  once  a powerful  people,  but  notwithftanding 
they  are  now  much  reduced,  they  hill  are  feared  and  refpectcd 
by  all  Hindooft.an.  They  frequently  hire  themfelves  to  other 
hates.  Under  the  emperor  Akbar , they  received  the  blow  which 
put  an  end  to  their  greatnefs.  In  1567,  he  marched  to  the  ca- 
pital, Cheitor , hrongly  htuated  in  a lofty  mountain,  and  garri- 
foned  by  the  Raja  with  eight  thoufand  chofen  Raipoots , and 
headed  by  a general  of  tided  valour.  Akbar  effected  a breach, 
but  by  fpringing  a mine  loh  numbers  of  his  own  men.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  beheged,  the  emperor  faw  the  governor  bufied 
in  giving  orders  for  filling  up  the  breaches  : when,  calling  for  a 
fufil,  he  fhot  the  faithful  commander  through  the  head.  The 
garrifon  funk  under  the  lofs.  In  defpair  they  determined  on  the 
horrid  ceremony  of  the  Joar.  They  put  to  the  fword  all  their 
wives  and  children,  and  burned  their  bodies,  with  that  of  their 
governor,  on  a prodigious  funeral  pile.  The  citizens  of  Sagun- 
tum  illam  Jide , et  eerumnis  inclytam t,  530  years  before  Christ  , 
like  them  driven  to  defpair,  performed  the  fame  dreadful  rites. 

* Ayeen,  iii.  82. 

■f  Mela,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Livy,  lib.  iii.  lib.  xxi.  c.  7.  Florus,  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 
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By  the  light  of  the  fire  the  imperial  army  faw  the  barbarous 
rites,  and  entered  the  deferted  breaches,  led  on  by  Akbar.  The 
Raipoots,  devoting  themfelves  to  death,  retired  to  their  temples. 
The  vidfor  ordered  three  hundred  elephants  of  war  to  be  intro- 
duced to  tread  to  death  the  gallant  victims.  The  fcene  became 
now  too  fhocking  to  be  defcribed.  Brave  men,  rendered  more 
valiant  by  defpair,  crouded  round  the  elephants,  feized  them 
even  by  the  tufks,  and  inflidted  on  them  unavailing  wounds. 
The  terrible  animals  trod  the  Indians  like  grafshoppers  under 
their  feet,  or  winding  them  in  their  powerful  trunks  tofied  them 
into  the  air,  or  dafhed  them  to  pieces  againfi  the  walls  and 
pavements.  Of  the  garrifon  and  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
amounted  to  forty  thoufand,  thirty  thoufand  were  flain  ; a few 
only  efcaped  in  the  confufion,  by  tying  their  own  children  like 
captives,  and  driving  them  through  the  royal  camp  *. 

Sir  "Thomas  Roe  pafied  through  it  in  his  way  to  Agimere,  in 
1612,  and  gives  the  following  melancholy  account  of  it’s  then 
Bate : 44  Cytor  is  an  antient  ruined  city,  on  a hill,  but  fliews  the 
44  footfieps  of  wonderful  magnificence.  There  are  ftill  Banding 
44  above  a hundred  churches,  all  of  carved  Bone,  many  fair 
44  towers  and  lanthorns,  many  pillars,  and  innumerable  houfes, 
44  but  not  one  inhabitant.  There  is  but  one  Beep  afcent  cut 
44  out  of  the  rock,  and  four  gates  in  the  afcent  before  you  come 
44  to  the  city  gate,  which  is  magnificent.  The  hill  is  enclofed 
44  at  the  top  for  about  eight  cofies,  and  at  the  fouth-weft  end  is 
44  a goodly  cafilei.” 

Let  not  this,  or  leveral  other  inflances  of  unprincely  barba- 
rity, be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  climate.  The  greateft 

* Dow’s  Ferifhta,  ii.  276.  f Churchill’s  Coll.  i.  p.  770.  "812. 
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monarchs,  bred  under  the  fevereft  Ikies,  have  fhewn  themfelves 
monfters  of  cruelties,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  held  up 
to  us  as  models  of  greatnefs.  Among  thofe  of  the  North  are 
Baflovitz  II.  and  Peter  the  Great.  And  in  Hindooftan , the  favo- 
rite Akbar , and  others,  fuccelfors  or  predeceftors.  Their  enor- 
mities are  the  refult  of  education ; indulged  firft  in  every  in- 
fant-paflion,  then  in  thofe  of  youth,  till  they  become  ungovern- 
able ; and  every  oppofition  to  their  will  appears  criminal,  and 
brings  on  the  moll  dreadful  revenge,  and  the  frequent  havoke 
of  the  human  race.  Compare  then  the  manners  of  the 
princes  of  this  country  with  thofe  of  the  myriads  of  the  mean- 
eft:  of  the  Hindoo  fubjedts  ; education  has  produced  monfters  of 
the  former  : climate  has  foftened  into  gentlenefs,  reftgnation, 
and  the  fulleft  fubmiftion  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  to  every 
evil,  to  famine,  licknefs,  and  tyrannic  fury. 

Akbar  eredted  his  conqueft  into  a foubahfhip,  and  named 
it  that  of  Agimere  or  Azimere . At  prefent  Audapour , Joodpoury 
and  Jeinagur , antient  principalities  of  the  Raipoots , remain  in 
their  defendants.  Moft  of  the  reft  of  the  Soubahlhip  is  pof- 
fefted  by  the  Mahrattasy  or  by  Sindia.  Mr.  Rennel  thinks  the 
capital,  Agimere,  to  have  been  the  Gagafmiru  of  Ptolemy . It  is 
built  in  about  lat.  26°  32',  at  the  foot  of  a lofty  mountain, 
crowned  with  a fortrefs  of  great  ftrength.  Little  is  faid  of  the 
city.  It  feems  holy  ground,  and  produdtive  of  holy  men. 
Akbary  in  want  of  an  heir,  made  a pilgrimage  to  this  place  ta 
the  fhrine  of  Chaja  Moiny  in  confequence  of  a vow  he  had  made 
in  cafe  he  was  blefled  with  a fon,  which  his  favorite  Sultana 
prefented  him  with  juft  before  *.  To  infure  fuccefs,  he  had 

* Dow’s  Hift.  ii.  279,  280s 
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left  the  lady,  for  a confiderable  time,  with  the  faints  of  Sikril 
The  pilgrimage  was  made  from  Agra . On  this  occafion  he 
eredted  at  the  end  of  every  cols,  or  mile  and  a half,  a Rone ; and 
at  every  tenth  cofs,  a Choultry , or  Caravan/ era,  for  travellers  *. 
The  whole  diRance  from  Agra  to  Agimere , is  a hundred  and 
thirty  Britifh  miles.  Thefe  were  imperial  works  ! 

Jehangir  kept  his  court  at  the  latter,  at  the  time  that  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  was  fent  by  our  "James  I.  on  his  interefling  em- 
baffy  to  the  great  Mogul.  No  monarch  ever  did  more  good  to 
his  fubjedts,  by  his  attention  to  commerce,  at  that  time  in  its 
infancy,  than  our  defpifed  prince.  Sir  Thomas  landed  at  Surat , 
in  September  1615;  continued  following  the  court  to  different 
places  till  1618,  and  received  every  mark  of  exterior  favor, 
notwithRanding  the  Eajl  India  Company,  with  mercantile 
meannefs,  furnilhed  him  with  prefents  ill-fuited  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Britijh  nation.  The  embaffy  proved,  on  the  whole, 
fruitlefs,  and  he  returned  home,  after  doing  all  that  a perfon  of 
his  abilities  could  to  ferve  his  country.  He  was  fruRrated  by 
the  deceit,  meannefs,  and  rapacity  of  an  eaRern  court  *. 

The  approach  to  the  coaRs  we  left,  is  fignified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  fea-fnakes ; the  hiRorian  defcribes  them  of  a duflcy 
color,  and  thicker  than  the  Lana  ferpents.  As  to  their  fiery 
eyes  and  dragon-like  heads,  I fmile  at  his  credulity  : the  refi  is 
true.  Sea-fnakes  are  very  frequent  in  the  torrid  zones.  M. 
Vofmaer  gives,  in  one  of  his  fafciculi , figures  of  two  of  the  fea- 
ferpents  : one  is  fafciated  with  brown  and  white ; the  other  has 
a brown  back  and  white  belly.  The  tail  of  each  is  flat,  ex- 

* Heylin’s  Cofmogr.  book  iii.  p.  198. 
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actly  refembling  that  of  an  eel,  fuited  to  a fpecies  which  is 
entirely  deftined  to  the  watery  element.  They  are  met  with 
off  moft  of  the  coafts  of  India , at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
leagues  from  land  ; are  never  feen  alive  on  the  element  of  earth, 
but  frequently  call:  by  the  furges  dead  on  the  fliore.  M.  D'Ob* 
fonville , who  has  given  an  account  of  them,  fays,  they  are  from 
three  to  four  feet  long,  and  reputed  to  be  very  venomous.  M. 
Bougainville  gives  an  inftance  of  a failor  who  was  bitten  by  one, 
in  hawling  a feine  on  the  coaft  of  New  Ireland.  He  was  in- 
ftantly  affected  with  moft  violent  pains  in  all  parts  of  his  body* 
The  blood  taken  from  him  appeared  diflolved ; and  the  fide  on 
which  he  was  bitten  became  livid,  and  greatly  fwelled.  At 
length,  by  the  afliftance  of  Venice  treacle,  with  flower  de  luce 
water,  he  fell  into  a great  perforation,  and  was  quite  cured  *. 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  this  gulph  was  the  Syrajlrena  regio 
of  Arrian , fertile  in  wheat,  rice,  oil  of  Sefamum , or  Sejamum 
orient  ale , Burm.  Zeyl.  87.  tab.  38,  and  Gerard,  p.  1232,  Butyrumr 
or  Ghee , as  it  is  called  in  India ; Carpafus  is  a word  I cannot 
tranflate,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  fome  vegetable  that  was 
ufed  in  making  the  Indian  webs. 

From  Cape  Jigaty  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  gulph  of 
Cutch , the  land  trends  to  the  fouth-weft,  as  far  as  Diu  point.  A]; 
the  former,  commences  the  better  known  peninfula  of  Guzerat. 
The  weftern  parts  of  which  are  mountanous  and  woody,  the 
reft  extremely  rich,  and  once  famed  for  a very  considerable 
commerce  in  their  productions.  The  Ayeen  Akberry , ii.  p.  76, 
fpeaks  thus  of  its  manufactures : " It  is  famous  for  painters, 

* Bougainville’s  Voy.  Eng.  Tranf. 
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* carvers,  and  other  handicraftfmen.  They  cut  out  letters  in 
“ fliells,  and  inlay  with  them  very  curioufly.  They  alfo  make 
u beautiful  inkflands,  and  fmall  boxes.  They  manufacture 
“ gold  and  lilver  Ruffs,  velvets,  &c. ; and  they  imitate  the 
<(  Ruffs  of  'Turkey , Europe , and  Perfia.  They  alfo  make  very 
(i  good  fwords,  Jemdhers , Kewpwehs , and  bows  and  arrows.- 
u Here  is  likewife  carried  on  a traffic  in  precious  Rones.  Silver 
(tis  brought  hither  from  Room  and  Irak? 

Along  the  coaR,  quite  from  Cape  Jigat , were  a number  of 
antient  towns.  Simylla , on  the  very  cape,  was  once  a con- 
liderable  mart,  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy . 

The  famous  Pagoda  Jumnaut  Rood  clofe  to  Puttan,  on  the  Pagoda  Jixw- 
weRern  fide  of  Guzzerat . It  was  deRroyed  in  1022,  by  the  KAUr* 
bigotted  Mahmood  *.  The  Hindoos  believed  that  the  fouls  of 
the  departed  went  to  this  place,  to  be  transferred  into  other 
bodies,  human  or  animal,  according  to  their  deferts.  The 
riches  in  gems,  gold,  Sec.  would  be  incredible,  did  we  not 
know  the  power  of  fuperRition  in  thofe  remote  and  unen- 
lightened times. 

On  the  Beeonus  injula  Rands  Diu , which  long  flouriflied  un- 
der  its  native  owners.  The  judicious  Albuquerque  had  caR  his 
eye  on  this  ifland  as  a fit  poR  to  enfure  fafety  and  permanency 
to  the  Portuguefe  empire  in  India.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain 
leave  from  the  monarch  of  Cambaya  to  erect  a fort,  but  the 
governor,  as  wife  as  himfelf,  obRrudted  the  defign.  In  1535, 

Nugno  d'Acugna  fucceeded,  and  in  forty-nine  days  made  it 
fo  Rrong,  as  to  baffle  the  attempts  of  the  prince,  who,  re- 
penting of  his  conceffion,  endeavoured  to  wreR  it  from  th& 


* Ferifhta,  i.  p.  71  to  86, 
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Portuguefe , and  perifhed  in  the  fiege.  His  fucceffor  called  in  the 
Turks,  and,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  renewed 
the  liege.  The  gallant  governor,  Menefes , repelled  all  their 
affaults,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  with  great  lofs.  In  1546  it 
underwent  a third  fiege,  and  with  the  fame  ill  fuccefs.  After 
this,  every  attention  was- paid  to  a place  of  fuch  importance. 
Its  fortifications  were  efteemed  the  finefi  in  India,  to  which  it 
was  deemed  the  key;  they  were  feated  on  a rock,  and  had  a 
vafi:  fofs  cut  through  the  live  Rone.  It  became  a place  of  im- 
menfie  trade,  and  was  the  harbour  in  which  the  fleets  were  laid 
up  during  winter.  The  fplendor  of  the  buildings,  and  the  lux- 
ury of  the  inhabitants,  were  unfpeakable.  Surat  was  deRroyed 
to  favor  its  commerce,  but  when  that  city  was  reRored,  the 
former  declined  faR,  fo  that  at  prefent  it  has  not  only  quite  loR 
its  former  confequence,  but,  according  to  Nicbolfon , is  in  a 
manner  a heap  of  ruins. 

The  governor,  Don  John  Mafcarenhas,  was,  after  a molt 
gallant  defence,  reduced  to  great  diRrefs.  He  was  relieved  by 
the  great  Don  'John  de  Cajlro,  governor  of  the  Indies,  then  at 
Goa , who  firR  fent  his  foil  Ferdinand,  with  fuch  force  he  could 
fpare,  to  Rrengthen  the  garrifon  : After  which,  collecting  all 
the  troops  he  could  in  Afia,  followed  his  fon,  landed  his 
army,  and  joined  the  befieged.  He  refolved  to  attack  the 
enemy,  numerous  as  they  were.  He  fallied  forth,  and  gained  a 
' complete  victory. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fortrefs  of  Diu  was  reRored,  is 
fingular.  Cajlro  was  poffelfed  of  little  more  than  his  fvvord  and 
his  helmet.  He  tried  every  method  to  raife  money,  but  in 
vain.  At  length  he  offered  to  depofit,  as  pledges  for  the  fum, 
the  bones  of  his  fon  Ferdinand,  who  had  fell  during  the  fiege. 

His 
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His  army,  who  idolized  the  gallant  youth,  prevaled  on  him  to 
reftore  them  to  the  grave.  He  then  fent  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Goa  one  of  his  muflachos  as  fecurity  for  the  fum  required. 

They  knew  his  rigid  honor,  and  advanced  the  money.  He  died 
at  Goa , in  1548,  aged  forty -eight.  He  had  the  confolation  of 
dying  in  the  arms  of  the  apoftle  of  the  Indies , Xavier . His 
body, was  interred  in  that  city;  but  his  bones  were  removed  to 
the  convent  at  Bemjica , near  Lijbon , beneath  a monument, 
which  records  the  actions  of  his  glorious  life  *. 

The  great  bay  of  Cambay,  the  Barygazenus  Jinus  of  the  an-  Bay  of  Cam- 
tients,  now  opens  between  Cape  Diu  and  Cape  St.  John , on  the  BA^* 
oppolite  fhore,  diitant  a hundred  and  eighty  miles ; it  runs  far 
inland  towards  the  north,  and  ends  with  the  river  Mibie,  the  an- 
tient  Mais.  Cambay , once  the  capital  of  a kingdom  of  the  fame  Cambat, 
name,  Rands  on  the  weitern  fide,  near  the  bottom,  in  N.  Lat. 

220  20'.  It  is  a vaft  city,  walled  round  with  brick,  and  may  be 
called  the  mother  of  Surat , which  it  fupports  by  its  various 
rich  articles  of  commerce,  fill  confiderable,  notwithiland- 
ing  the  retreat  of  the  fea  near  a mile  and  a half.  Cambay 
is  a great  manufacturing  country,  and  furnifhes  the  coarfe  un- 
bleached cloths,  much  in  ufe  in  Perjia , Arabia , Egypt , and 

• 

AbeJJynia ; alfo  blue  pieces  for  the  fame  countries,  and  for  the 
Dnglifh  and  Dutch  trade  in  Guinea  ; blue  and  white  checks  for 
mantles  in  Arabia  and  Parky,  fome  coarfe,  others  enriched  with 
gold;  white  pieces  woven  at  Barochia , calle  i Bajias ; muflins 
with  a gold  ftripe  at  each  end,  for  turbans ; gauzes ; mixed 
fluffs  of  filk  and  cotton  ; fhawls  made  ol  the  Cachemirian  wool ; 
befides  immenfe  bales  of  raw  cotton,  fent  annually  to  Surafr 
Bengal , China , Perjia , and  Arabia , for  their  feveral  manufac- 

* Murphy’s  Travels  in  Portugal,  p.  263,  273. 
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movies.  Add  to  thefe,  rich  embroideries  of  various  kinds,  and  a 
great  trade  in  various  works  in  agate  and  cornelians,  found  in 
the  rivers,  which  are  turned  into  bowls,  handles  for  knives, 
fabres,  and  various  other  things. 

Near  Cambay  are  the  vediges  of  another  antient  city  called 
Nagra , perhaps  the  Comanes  of  Ptolemy.  Almeyda , when  he 
vifited  the  coad  of  Cambay , obferved  a very  antient  town,  with  a 
large  mofque,  and  near  it  a fpatious  place,  covered  with  tumuli  *. 
The  mod  learned  of  the  natives  informed  him,  that  they  un- 
derdood  by  their  records  that  Hercules , in  his  expedition  to 
India , had  here  two  great  engagements  with  an  Indian  prince, 
and  was  defeated,  and  that  the  tumuli  were  the  graves  of  the 
conquered.  I mention  this  part  only  to  fhew  how  exadt  the 
Indians  have  been  to  preferve  their  hidory,  founded,  as  part 
may  have  been,  upon  fable.  Arrian , i.  Exped . Alex.  p.  306. 
fufpedts  that  he  was  never  in  India , but  that  the  inhabitants, 
hearing  of  his  fame,  adopted  him  among  the  gods  of  their 
country  t. 

Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cambay  are 
Hindoos , who  retain  all  their  cuftoms,  and  all  their  fuperdition, 
in  the  fulled:  primaeval  manner.  One  tenor  of  their  religion  is 
to  pay  the  utmoft  attention  to  the  brute  creation ; this  they 
obferve  with  a charity  that  would  be  incredible,  was  it  not  fo 
■well  atteded  by  travellers.  The  account  given  by  Pietro  de  la 
Valle , who  vifited  this  city  in  1623,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to 
readers  of  curiofity. 

for  u The  fame  day  of  our  arrival,”  fays  he,  p.  35,  “ after  we 

had  dined,  and  reded  a while,  we  caufed  ourfelves  to  be  con- 

* Oforio.  lib.  vi.  p.  345.  Gibb’s  Tranf.  4 Arrian,  Rerum.  Indie,  i.  p.  523. 
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4 ducted  to  fee  a famous  hofpital  cf  birds,  of  all  forts,  which, 

4 for  being  lick,  lame,  deprived  of  their  mates,  or  otherwife 
4 needing  food,  and  cure,  are  kept  and  tended  there  with  dili- 
4 gence  ; as  alfo  the  men  who  take  care  of  them  are  maintained 
4 by  the  public  alms;  the  Indian  Gentiles  (who,  with  Pytbago - 
4 ras , and  the  antient  Egyptians , the  firft  authors  of  this  opi- 
4 nion,  according  to  Herodotus , believe  the  tranfmigration  of 
4 fouls,  not  only  from  man  to  man,  but  alfo  from  man  to  brute 
< bead)  conceiving  it  no  lefs  a work  of  charity  to  do  good  to 
4 beads,  than  to  men.  The  houfe  of  this  hofpital  is  fmail,  a 
4 little  room  fufficing  for  many  birds  : Yet  I faw  it  full  of  birds 
4 of  all  forts  which  need  tendance,  as  cocks,  hens,  pigeons, 

4 peacocks,  ducks,  and  fmail  birds,  which  during  their  being 
4 lame  or  lick,  or  matelefs,  are  kept  here  ; but,  being  recovered 
4 and  in  good  plight,  if  they  be  wild,  they  are  let  go  at  liberty ; 

4 if  domedic,  they  are  given  to  fome  pious  perfon,  who  keeps 
4 them  in  his  houfe.  The  mod  curious  thing  I faw  in  this 
4 place,  was  certain  little  mice,  who,  being  found  orphans 
4 without  lire  or  dam  to  tend  them,  were  put  into  this  hofpi- 
4 tal,  and  a venerable  old  man  with  a white  beard,  keeping 
4 them  in  a box  amongd  cotton,  very  diligently  tended  them, 

4 with  his  fpecdacles  on  his  nofe,  giving  them  milk  to  eat  with 
44  a bird’s  feather,  becaufe  they  were  fo  little  that  as  yet  they 
44  could  eat  nothing  elfe ; and,  as  he  told  us,  he  intended  when 
44  they  were  grown  up  to  let  them  go  free  whither  they 
44  pleafed. 

44  The  next  morning,”  (p.  36)  adds  he,  44  we  faw  another  For  Goats,  &c. 
fi  hofpital  of  goats,  kids,  iheep,  and  wethers,  either  lick  or  lame 
Vol.  I.  K 44  and 
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u and  there  were  alfo  fome  cocks,  peacocks,  and  other  animals 
“ needing  the  fame  help,  and  kept  altogether  quietly  enough, 
“ in  a great  court : nor  wanted  there  men  and  women,  lodged 
“ in  little  rooms  of  the  fame  hofpital,  who  had  care  of  them. 
“ In  another  place,  far  from  hence,  weiaw  another  hofpital  of 
u cows  and  calves,  fome  whereof  had  broken  legs,  others,  more 
u infirm,  very  old  or  lean,  and  therefore  were  kept  here  to  be 
“ cured.  Among  the  beafts  there  was  alfo  a Mahometan  thief, 
“ who,  having  been  taken  in  theft,  had  both  his  hands  cut  off ; 

but  the  compafiionate  Gentiles,  that  he  might  not  perifh 
<c  miferably,  now  he  was  no  longer  able  to  get  his  living,  took 
“ him  into  this  place,  and  kept  him  among  the  poor  beafts,  not 
(i  fuffering  him  to  want  any  thing.  Moreover,  without  one  of 
“ the  gates  of  the  city,  we  faw  another  great  troop  of  cows, 
calves,  and  goats,  which  being  cured  and  brought  into  better 
“ plight,  or  gathered  together  from  being  difperfed,  and  with- 
“ out  mafters,  or  being  redeemed  with  money  from  the  Mahome- 
u tansy  who  would  have  killed  them  to  eat,  (namely,  the  goats 
“ and  other  animals,  but  not  the  cows  and  calves)  were  fent 
<c  into  the  field  to  feed  by  neat-herds,  purpofely  maintained 
u at  the  public  charge ; and  thus  they  are  kept,  till,  being  re- 
“ duced  to  perfedt  health,  ’tis  found  fitting  to-  give  them  to 
“ fome  citizens  or  others,  who  may  charitably  keep  them.  I 
“ excepted  cows  and  calves  from  the  animals  redeemed  from 
u daughter;  becaufe  in  Cambaiar  cows,  calves,  and  oxen  are 
“ not  killed  by  any ; and  there  is  a great  prohibition  againft  it, 
“ by  the  inftance  of  the  Gentiles,  who  upon  this  account  pay 
44  a great  fum  of  money  to  the  prince ; and  fiiould  any,  either 
8 “ Mahometan 
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w Mahometan  or  other,  be  found  to  kill  them,  he  would  be 
“ punifhed  feverely,  even  with  death.” 

The  country  around  is  remarkably  flat,  and  in  parts  over- 
flowed with  the  moil:  rapid  and  fudden  tides  in  the  world. 
They  rife  four  or  five  fathoms,  and  fweep  before  them  every 
thing  in  their  way.  Some  miles  of  this  tradt  muft  be  pafTed  in 
the  way  from  Surat.  Pietro  de  la  Valle  gives,  at  p.  35,  a curious 
account  of  the  dangers  attending  the  journey. 

The  kingdom  of  Cambay  was  firfl  fubdued  by  Mahmomet  I. 
in  1024,  and  after  feveral  revolutions,  by  the  great  Akbar  in 
1572.  In  later  days  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  MahrattaSy 
and  in  1780  brought  on  the  Mahratta  war,  which  ended  much 
to  our  glory,  and  much  to  our  lofs.  This  gave  rife  to  the  cele- 
brated march  of  the  Bengal  brigade,  under  Colonel  Goddard, 
from  Calpyy  on  the  Jumna  river,  in  Lat.  26°  7'  N.  Long.  8o°  4'  E. 
to  Amedabad , a march  of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles : we  were 
victorious ; but  in  the  end,  finking  under  the  expence,  were 
obliged  to  give  up  molt  of  our  vaft  conquefts. 

Amedabad  is  feated  in  220  58'  30"  N.  Lat.  It  is  the  beft  for- 
tified city  in  Hindoojian.  It  ftands  on  the  banks  of  a fmall  na- 
vigable river,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Its  port  is  Cam- 
bay , fifty  miles  to  the  fouth.  Thevenot,  p.  12,  part  iii.  fpeaks 
highly  of  this  city,  and  its  magnificent  mofque,  its  fplendid 
palace,  and  fine  Meidan ; and  alfo  its  vaft  commerce  in  fattins, 
velvets,  and  tapeflries,  with  gold,  filk,  and  woollen  grounds,  and 
in  the  feveral  productions  of  almoft  every  part  of  India.  It  was 
founded,  fays  the  Ayeeny  ii.  92,  96,  by  'Tatar  Ahmedy  one  of  the 
fourteen  Mahometan  princes,  fucceffors  to  Sultan  Mahomet.  The 
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mofque  and  tomb  of  the  founder  are  entirely  built  of  marble  and 
ftone.  The  laft  is  of  exquifite  workmanfhip,  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  it  has  flood  above  four  hundred  years,  remains  uninjured  by 
the  length  of  time.  Amedabad  was  founded  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Hindoo  cities.  The  walls  ftill  remain,  and  are  lix  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, in  which  were  twelve  gates.  Such  was  its  ftate  in 
the  days  of  Aurengzebe.  At  prefent,  not  a quarter  within  the 
walls  are  inhabited,  and  nothing  but  the  veftiges  of  the  fuburbs, 
which  once  extended  three  miles  round  the  outfide  of  the  walls, 
are  to  be  feen.  The  Mahrattas  made  aconqueft  of  it.  Goddard 
attacked  and  took  it  by  ftorm  on  February  15, 1780,  after  a moft 
vigorous  refiftance.  It  was  garrifoned  chiefly  by  Arabs  and 
Sindians , the  braveft  of  troops.  Numbers  perifhed  in  the  rage 
of  the  ftorm.  No  adt  of  humanity  wTas  omitted  by  the  general 
to  the  furvivers.  The  gratitude  of  the  vanquilhed  was  equalled 
to  the  generofity  of  the  vidtor  ** 

Heroes  muft  not  entirely  engrofs  my  pen  : as  a naturalift, 
I muft  defcend  to  fpeak  of  inferior  fubjedts,  of  the  little  fpecies 
of  finch,  which  takes  its  name  from  Amedabad , fee  Latham  iii. 
31 1.  Ed-zv.  tab.  335.  It  is  the  left  of  the  genus,  remarkable  for 
its  beauty,  and  for  a fweet  but  fliort  note.  They  are  often  im- 
ported into  Europe.  The  elegant  fquirrel,  called  the  Fair  (Hift. 
Quad.  ii.  N°  343.)  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods  of 
Guzzerat. 

The  flying  Maucauco  (Hift.  Quad.  i..N°  136.)  is  co-tenant 
of  the  fame  forefts*  It  wholly  inhabits  the  trees.  In  defcend- 


* Wars  in  Afia,  i.  90.  102. 
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ing  it  fpreads  its  membranes,  and  balances  itfelf  till  it  reaches 
the  place  it  aims  at ; but  in  afcending,  ufes  a leaping  pace.  Its 
food  is  the  fruit  of  the  country.  This  is  the  animal  which 
Abulfazul  calls  a cat  which  will  fly  to  a fmall  diilance  *. 

This  Sircar , fays  the  Ayeen^  ii.  76,  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber and  fize  of  the  mango  trees,  and  the  fize  of  the  fruit.  There 
is  an  avenue  of  thefe  trees  from  Puttan  to  Berodeh , a hundred 
cofes,  or  a hundred  and  ninety  Britijh  miles  in  length.  The 
country  is  almoft  a foreft  in  feveral  dilfri&s,  which  gives  fhelter 
to  multitudes  of  leopards. 

From  the  river  Mihie  the  coalt  waves  to  the  fouth.  After 
palling  the  fmall  found  of  Amood , fucceeds  that  of  Barochia , at 
the  end  of  which  (lands  a city  of  the  fame  name,  derived  from 
Barygaza , famed,  in  old  times,  as  far  the  greatell  port  and  em- 
porium in  all  India.  In  1616  the  Englijh , by  the  interelt  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe , had  permillion  to  eftablifh  in  this  city  a fadlory, 
which  continues  there  till  this  day.  By  the  year  1683  it  had 
flourifhed  fo  greatly,  that  the  invelfment  for  England  was  not 
lefs  than  55,000  pieces  of  baftaes , See.  of  different  forts,  manu- 
factured in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  quantity  and  finenefs 
fuperior  even  to  Bengal  itfelf  t. 

Here  was  born  Zarmonachagas , who  was  in  the  train  of  the 
embaffadors  fent  by  a king  of  the  title  of  Porus  to  Augujlus , 
when  he  was  at  Antioch.  Strabo , lib.  xv.  p.  1048,  informs  us 
that  this  perfon,  who  had  all  his  life  experienced  the  greatef! 

* Ayeen  Akberry,  iii.  90. 

1 Purchas,  i.  547.  Orme’s  Fragments,  Notes,  cxxxi,  ii. 
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felicity,  determined  to  quit  the  Rage  before  a change  fhould 
happen  to  embitter  his  laft  days.  At  Athens , according  to  the 
cuftom  of  his  country,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  funeral  pile, 
and,  with  a fmiling  countenance,  faw  the  flames  furround  him. 
On  his  tomb  was  infcribed  — “ ZAPMANOXHTAS  INAOX  Ano 
BAPTOIHE  KATA  TA  I1ATPIA  INAX2N  EGH  EATTON  AI1O0ANA- 
TIEAE  KEITAI.  Here  lies  Zarmonochagas  an  Indian  from 
Bargosa,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country  of  the 
Indians,  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence.” 

Numbers  of  antient  dracbmceYiwe  been  found  here,  infcribed 
with  Greek  letters,  and  the  names  of  Apolloaotes , and  of  Menan- 
der, king  of  Ba&ria  *,  who  alfo  reigned  in  this  part  of  India, 
and  had,  among  other  conquefts,  added  Battalena  to  his  former 
dominions.  He  was  fo  beloved  by  his  fubjedts,  that  on  his  death 
there  was  a violent  conteft  among  feveral  cities,  which  of  them 
fhould  have  the  honor  of  poflefling  his  body.  The  matter  was 
compromifed  by  burning  it,  and  dividing  the  allies  among  the 
rival  parties. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Barygaza  in  early  times  was  as 
great  as  its  naval.  It  carried  on  a vaft  trade  with  a great  city, 
called  Tagara,  the  prefent  Dowlatabad,  orDiogbir,  about  ten  days 
journey,  or  a hundred  miles  to  the  fouth  fouth-eaft  of  the  for- 
mer t.  To  this  city  was  brought,  from  all  parts  of  the  Deccan, 
every  objedt  of  commerce,  and  from  thence  in  carts  conveyed 
to  Barygaza,  over  fteep  and  lofty  mountains,  meaning  the 
eaftern  or  Ba/agaut  chain.  About  two  thoufand  years  -ago 
it  was  the  metropolis  of  a vaft  diftridt,  called  Ariaca,  which 

* Menander  was  cotemporary  with  Antiochus  the  great.  | Arrian.  Mar.  Erythr.  ii.  171. 
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comprehended  the  modern  Aurangabad , quite  to  the  Tea  at 
Bombay , and  the  Shores  of  Concan . Nor  was  this  kingdom 
or  Rajajlnp  totally  extinguished  till  the  time  of  Shah  Jehan , 
who  terminated  his  reign  in  1658*. 

Pluthana  was  another  coeval  town  of  commerce,  which 
had  considerable  intercourfe  with  Barygaza : The  roads  to  it 
wrere  over  the  fame  mountains,  but  the  distance  greater,  being 
a journey  of  twenty  days,  or  two  hundred  and  feventeen  miles. 
This  city  was  on  the  lite  of  the  prefent  Pultanah , a little  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Godavery , in  Long.  76“  2'  weft,  and  Lat.  190  5'. 
Barygaza  was  alfo  a port  to  Nehrwaleh , a place  I have  defcribed 
at  P*  55*  I Shall  here  add  nothing  more  than  that  the  inter- 
vening was  a carriage  road,  and  quite  level. 

The  city  of  Barochia  Stands  on  a riling  ground,  furrounded 
with  walls  ; it  is  wr  allied  by  the  Nerbudda , the  antient  Na- 
madus.  In  the  w^ars  waged  by  Aurengzebe , in  1660,  againft 
his  brothers,  it  fided  with  the  latter.  After  a Stout  refiftance, 
he  took  the  place,  put  part  of  the  citizens  to  the  fword,  and 
rafed  part  of  the  w-alls,  which  he  afterwards  restored.  It  is  now 
inhabited  by  weavers,  and  other  manufacturers  of  cotton ; the 
neighborhood  producing  the  belt  in  the  wrorld.  Nature  Seems 
to  have  furnished  the  hot  climates  with  the  cotton  plant,  in  pre- 
ference to  flax  or  hemp ; the  manufacture  of  the  former  being 
far  preferable  in  the  torrid  zone  to  linen.  Cotton  quickly  ab- 
forbs  the  perfpiration.  Linen  is  notorious  for  remaining  long 
wret,  uncomfortable,  and  dangerous. 

* See  Lieut.  Wilford’s  curious  difquifition  on  Tagara,  Afiatic  Refearches,  i.  p.  365 
to  375- 
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The  Mahrattas  were  mailers  of  this  city  till  July  1773*  when 
it  was  taken  by  our  Bombay  army,  commanded  by  that  moil 
able  and  popular  officer  Colonel  IVedderburne , who  fell  before 
the  walls  by  a {hot  from  a murdering  fpecies  of  mufquet,  called 
a guinal ; it  is  heavier  and  longer  than  the  common,  and  has  a 
larger  bore,  and  placed  on  a reft  for  the  fake  of  a furer  aim 
The  natives  can  hit  an  orange  with  it  at  a hundred  and  fifty 
yards  diftance.  The  place  was  immediately  after  taken  by 
ftorm,  and  the  moil  horrible  excefles  committed  by  the  troops 
in  revenge  of  the  death  of  their  commander.  Barochia  was 
added  to  the  Britijh  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Poonab , but  in  1782 
was  ceded  to  Madajee  Sindia , a Mahratta  chieftain  t,  in  reward 
for  his  affifting  us  to  make  an  advantageous  peace,  of  which 
we  were  very  undeferving. 

The  Nerbudda  flows  in  Lat.  230  io',  Long.  82°  io',  out  of  the 
fame  lake  with  the  Saoney  and  after  running  full  feven  hundred 
miles  with  a courfe  nearly  due  weft,  falls  into  the  lea  near  Ba~ 
rocbia.  The  Saone  flows  out  of  the  eallern  end  of  the  lake,  and 
taking  an  eaftern  courfe,  falls  into  the  Ganges , in  Lat.  250  40', 
and  fo  forms  a complete  ifland  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Hin- 
dooflan.  It  is  alfo  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  divifton  called 
Hindoojlan  Proper,  as  it  is  the  northern  of  the  Deccan.  That 
word  fignifies  the  fouth,  and  is  corrupted  from  the  antient 
Hindoo  word  Dacbanos , which  has  the  fame  interpretation. 

, Arrian,  in  his  Mar.  Erytbr.  ii.  17 1,  mentions  a great  tradl, 
ftretching  from  Barygaza  fouthward,  called  Dacbinabades. 

* Wars  in  Alia,  i.  504.  f To  be  farther  mentioned. 
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Fart  pier  oil  is  the  port  of  Sw  alley,  where  the  European 
fliips,  bound  for  Surat , frequently  anchor,  being  the  port  of 
that  city,  three  leagues  to  the  north  of  that  river.  There  the 
articles  of  commerce  are  landed,  and  the  exports  fhipped ; but 
the  entrance,  without  a pilot,  is  very  hazardous,  by  reafon  of 
the  fhoals.  Mr.  Herbert , afterwards  Sir  Thomas,  the  accom- 
pliflied  attendant  on  Charles  I.  the  laid  two  years  preceding  his 
murder,  found  here,  in  November  1616,  fix  Englijlo  fliips; 
three  of  a thoufand  tons  each,  the  other  three  of  feven  hun- 
dred each  ; a proof  of  the  vald  extent  of  our  trade,  fo  early  after 
the  commencement  of  our  commerce. 

I must  not  quit  this  place  without  dropping  a tear  over  the 
grave  of  poor  Tom  Cory  ate,  the  mold  Angular  traveller  Britain, 
or  perhaps  any  other  country,  ever  fent  forth.  He  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  lliore,  near  Swalley,  where  he  finilhed  his  long 
peregrinations  in  December  1617,  during  the  time  that  the 
pious  minifder,  the  reverend  Edzvard  Terrie,  chaplain  to  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  was  there.  Tom  was  born  in  1577,  at  Odcomb , in 
Somer Jet  [hire . After  publifliing,  in  1611,  his  mold  laughable 
travels,  fiyled  Coryate's  Crudities,  prefaced  by  above  forty  copies 
of  verfes,  by  the  waggifli  wits  of  the  time  (amongld  which  is 
one  in  the  antient  Britifh  language)  he  let  out  on  his  greater 
travels. 

In  his  European  travels,  he  tells  us  that  he  walked  nineteen 
hundred  and  feventy-five  miles  in  one  pair  of  fhoes,  and  had 
occafion  to  mend  them  only  once.  On  his  return  to  Odcombe , 
he  hung  them  up  in  the  church,  as  a donarium  for  their  bring- 
ing him  fafely  home  to  his  natal  foil. 

Vol.  I.  L Encouraged 
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Encouraged  by  Sir  Paul  Pindar , whom  he  met  with  at 
Conjlantinople  in  1612,  he  failed  for  the  Levant,  vifited  Greece , 
Troy,  Smyrna , and  Egypt ; made  his  pilgrimage  to  pferufalem  ; 
had  his  arm  tattowed  with  the  mark  of  the  crofs  ; faw  the  Dead 
fea ; from  thence  got  to  Alexandrette , from  thence  to  Aleppo ; 
arrived  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ; reached  Ifpahan.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Candaioar , Labor , and  Agra ; there  he  enter- 
tained the  great  Mogul  with  an  eloquent  oration,  in  the  Perfiam 
language,  fo  much  to  the  content  of  that  monarch,  that  he 
beftowed  on  him  a hundred  roupees . Having  a wonderful  faci- 
lity in  languages,  he  had  a trial  of  fkill  with  our  emhafFador’s; 
laundrefs,  the  greateft  fcold  in  all  Agra.  Lorn  attacked  her  in 
her  own  tongue,  the  Plindoo , at  fun-rife,  and  fdenced  her  by 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  now  haftened  to  the  final 
conclufion  of  all  his  travels:  he  defcended  to  Surat,  where  he 
was  feized  with  a flux,  that  was  increafed  by  a treat  of  fack, 
given  him  by  fome  Englijh  merchants.  He  was  a very  tem- 
perate man,  but  could  not  refill:  a favorite  liquor,  fo  unex- 
pectedly falling  in  his  way.  More  of  him  may  be  feen  in  Mr. 
Terry's  Voyage,  printed  in  1665,  a book  of  much  entertain- 
ment. But  here  poor  Tom  fell,  in  1617,  and  here  he  lies  be- 
neath an  Indian  foil,  a fecond  Archytas. 

Quanquam  feftinas,  non  eft  mora  longa ; licebit 
Injefto  ter  pulvere  curras. 

The  road  of  Surat  is  before  the  mouth  of  the  river  Taptee\ 
there  fhips  anchor  two  leagues  from  fhore,  in  ten  fathoms, 
and  on  a muddy  bottom.  The  tide  rifes  about  fix  yards.  The 
§ mouth 
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mouth  and  channels  of  the  river  are  intricate  and  dangerous ; 
the  goods  which  are  brought  are  conveyed  to  Surat  in  hoys, 
yatchs,  and  country  boats.  Thofe  from  Swalley  are  carried  by 
land,  and  wafted  over  opposite  to  the  city. 

The  Taptee  arifes  far  remote,  near  Malloy , in  Lat.  2i°  45',  in  The  Taptee. 
the  Rajajlrip  of  Goondwaneh. 

The  city  of  Surat  Rands  in  N.  Lat.  210  ii\  The  Abbe  Surat. 
Raynal  fpeaks  of  it  as  a paltry  fifhing  village,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  I fufpetR  it  to  have  been  of  far  earlier  origin,  and 
am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the  Ayeen  Akberry , ii.  79,  which 
informs  us,  that  in  antient  times  it  had  been  a large  city. 

Raneer , on  the  oppofite  lide,  is  a port  dependent  on  Surat.  The 
Portuguefe  poffefled  Surat  foon  after  their  arrival  in  India. 

The  firft  fort  was  built  in  1524,  but  its  increafe  and  great  prof- 
perity  arofe  from  the  fettlements  made  there  in  1603,  by  the 
PngUfh  and  Dutch . The  Portuguefe  gave  them  every  oppolition 
pofiible.  They  once  made  a vigorous  attack  on  the  Engli/h , 
but  were  defeated  with  prodigious  {laughter  on  their  part,  and 
a very  trifling  lofs  on  that  of  our  countrymen.  It  became  the 
firfl  trading  city  in  India,  and,  in  confequence  of  wealth,  the 
firfl  in  luxury.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  the  in- 
habitants were  computed  at  two  hundred  thoufand. 

Besides  the  greatnefs  of  its  commerce,  it  was  celebrated  for 
being  the  place  at  which  the  Mahometan  fubjccts  of  the  Mogul 
embarked,  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  for  which  reafon,  in 
the  archives  of  the  empire,  Surat  is  called  the  Port  of  Mecca  *.  Port  of  Mecca. 
A fhip,  one  of  the  two  which  annually  fail  from  Surat  to  Arabia , 


* Orme's  Fragments,  p.  1(3, 
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filled  with  devotees  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  fome  of  the  firft 
perfons  of  the  court  of  Aurengzebe , was  taken  in  its  paflage* 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  by  the  infamous  pirate 
Avery.  Among  the  paffengers  was  a lady  faid  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor.  It  proved  a prize  invaluable,  in 
great  fums  of  money,  vefiels  of  gold  and  filver,  jewels,  and  rich 
habits;  for  ufually  they  are  as  much  laden  with  merchandize- 
upon  account  of  the  Mogul , as  upon  that  of  the  pilgrims ; and 
their  returns  are  fo  rich,  that  they  make  a part  of  the  European 
trade  for  the  merchandize  of  Arabia  Felix . Avery , after  plun- 
dering the  fhip  of  its  wealth,  difmified  it  and  all  its  paffengers. 
This  piracy  for  a time  embroiled  us  with  the  Mogul ; but  the 
affair  being  explained  as  the  a£t  of  a robber,  he  difmified  his 
anger  againft  the  Englijh  nation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century  only  one  fhip,  great  and  clumfy,  was  employed  on  this 

religious-commercial  bufinefs.  It  carried  fourteen  or  fifteen 

\ 

hundred  tons,  and  the  richnels  of  its  lading,  both  in  going  out 
and  in  returning,  was  immenfe  *.  This  is  the  rnoft  antient 
factory  we  have  in  Hindoojian , and  all  our  vefiels  made  for 
Swalley , or  the  road  of  Surat , for  at  one  or  other  of  thofe  places " 
all  our  countrymen  landed,  who  intended  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  We  find  the  illuftrious  names  of  Roe, 
Herbert , and  Shirly,  among  the  firft  of  our  countrymen  who 
landed  on  thefe  weftern  fliores. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe , foon  after  his  arrival,  took  his  journey  to 
the  court  of  Jehangir , then  at  Azimere , as  we  have  related  at 
p.  59*  Some  very  remarkable  places  occur  in  his  route,  in 

* Terry’s  Voy.  p.  137, 
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which  we  fhall  attend  him,  till  we  rejoin  him  again  at  Cheitor . 

After  leaving  Surat  he  vilited  Burhanpour , a great  city,  in  Burhanpour. 
Lat.  2i°  30',  Long.  7 6°  19'  E.  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  eaft  of  Surat , on  the  Taptee , the  capital  of  Candeijlo , in 
the  Soubahjhip  of  Malwab , Rill  a large  and  flourilhing  city.  He 
took  a northern  courfe,  pafled  a high  range  of  hills,  and  eroding 
the  Nerbudda  reached  Mundu , or  Mundoo , feated  on  the  Sepra , Mukdu. 
a river  riling  due  north,  near  to  Cheitor.  This  city  was  once  the 
capital  of  Malwab ; it  is  feated  on  a plain  on  the  top  of  a lofty 
and  fteep  mountain.  It  has  many  remains  of  an tient  magni- 
ficence ; among  others,  the  tombs  of  the  Kuljyan  Sultans. 

Here  alfo  is  the  tomb  of  the  parricidal  tyrant,  MaJJireddeen.  He 
is  laid  to  have  peopled'  a city  with  women,  and  that  all  his 
officers  were  of  that  fex  *.  About  two  miles  from' thence  the 
Moguls  had  a palace,  which  Sir  Thomas  Roe  vilited,  when 
J ehangir  was  there. 

Ougein  is  a large  city,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  fame  river,  Ougein. 
fome  miles  above.  Abuljo,zul  fays  it  fometimes  flows  with  milk. 

It  probably  flows  through  a flratum  of  white  clay,  which  in 
floods  might  tinge  its  waters  with  white,  like 

“ The  chalky  Wey  that  rolls  a milky  wave-f.” 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Ozene  of  Arrian's  Periplus 
Maris  Erythrai , the  capital  of  a Civitas  Regia . It  is  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  as  a place  of  vaft  commerce,  not  only  in  the 
productions  of  its  own  country,  but  of  thofe  of  other  parts ; 
all  which  were  tranfported  to  Barygaza , that  vaft  emporium , 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Namafus.  Among  other  articles  were 

* Memoirs  of  Jehangir,  p.114.  f Pope’s  Windfor  Forefh 
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Onyxes,  Murrhini , or  the  ftone  from  which  the  Fa  fa  My  rr  bin  a, 
or  drinking  cups,  which  the  Romans  fet  fo  great  a value 
on,  that  T.  Petronius  had  one  which  coft  him  £.3,415  of 
our  money,  were  made  *.  Thefe  cups  received  their  value 
from  their  rich  fculpture.  Add  to  thefe  muflins,  Molochince , / 
cottons  dyed  of  the  color  of  mallow  flowers,  and  a great  quan- 
tity of  common  Othonium , or  courfe  Dungarees . Some  articles, 
which  we  cannot  interpret,  were  brought  through  the  neigh- 
boring Scythia , or  the  Indo-Scythia , bordering  on  the  Indus . I 
fliall,  in  another  place,  give  at  one  view  the  various  articles 
mutually  exchanged  by  the  merchants  of  India  and  of  Europe 
in  antient  times.  I fliall  here  only  feledt  a few  Angular  gifts, 
lent  as  prefents  to  the  monarch  of  Ozene , fuch  as  muflcal  inftru- 
ments,  filver  veflels,  and  beautiful  virgins  for  his  majefty’s  Ze- 
nana. Even  in  thofe  early  times  the  merchants  had  their  courfe 
of  exchange,  and  made  great  profit  by  the  change  of  the  golden 
and  filver  denarii , for  the  money  of  the  country +. 

The  kingdoms  of  Ougein , Agemir , part  of  the  Mahvab , and 
CandefJs , is  now  in  pofleflion  of  the  enterprizing  Mahratta , Ma- 
dagee Sindia , who  makes  the  capital  of  the  flrft  his  refidence. 
He  rvas  originally  a Jagbiredar  of  the  Poonab  Mabrattas  : a 
Jagbire  means  a grant  of  land  from  a fovereign  to  a fubjecfl,  re- 
vokable  at  pleafure,  but  generally,  or  almoft  always,  for  a 
life  rent.  Sindia  flung  off  his  dependency,  and  makes  quick 
advances  to  confiderable  fovereignty. 

We  have  the  evidence  of  Jeba?ig\r , and  the  reverend  Edward 
Perry , that  in  their  days  the  province  of  Malwah  abounded 
with  lions.  Jebang)r  records,  that  he  had  killed  feveral ; and 

• Plin,  lib,  xxx.  c.  2.  j-  Arrian,  Periplus,  170. 
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Mr.  Terry  mentions  his  having  been  frequently  terrified  by 
them,  in  his  travels  through  the  vaft  woods  and  wilderneftes  of 
the  country*  ; whether  they  exift  at  prefent  is  doubtful,  being 
animals  at  left  very  rare  at  this  time.  But  to  return. 

Surat  is  a city  of  toleration,  all  fe6ts  are  indulged  in  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion.  Fanaticifm,  in  all  its  extrava- 
gance,  reigns  here,  amidft  the  various  cafts  of  Hindoos ; and 
here  are  pradtifed  all  the  dreadful  aufterities,  and  ftrange  atti- 
tudes of  the  fell-tormentors  we  have  fo  often  read  of.  Here 
the  Perfees  exert  their  zealous  worihip  to  the  pure  element  of  The  Persees. 
fire,  according  to  the  dodtrine  of  their  great  founder.  Near  the 
city  they  have  their  repofitories  for  the  dead.  They  admit 
not  of  interment ; they  place  the  corpfes  on  a platform,  on  the 
fummit  of  a circular  building,  expofed  to  birds  of  prey.  The 
friends  watch  the  bodies,  and  wait  with  eagernefs  till  one  of  the 
eyes  is  plucked  out.  If  the  right  is  plucked  out,,  they  go  away, 
fecure  of  the  happinefs  of  the  departed  fpirit ; if  the  left,  they 

deplore  its  eternal  mifery. 

/ 

I shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  articles  of  commerce 
of  Surat.  In  its  moft  profperous  ftate  it  was  the  emporium  of 
all  the  produce  of  India  and  Arabia , and  of  all  the  produce  of 
Europe  and  Africa , wanted  by  the  luxurious  Afiatics.  A Maho-  Great  Mer- 
metan  merchant,  living  in  1690,  had  at  once  twenty  large  Ihips,  CiiANTS* 
from  300  to  800  tons ; none  freighted  at  lefs  expence  than  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  many  as  high  as  twenty-five  thoufand.  The 
extent  of  the  Iitdian  or  country  trade  is  evident  here,  by  the 
numerous  fleets  which  frequently  turn  in.  Niebuhr , who  was 
at  Surat  in  1764,  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  its  flouri filing  ftate, 

* Memoirs  of  Jehangir,  p.  43.-— —Terry’s  Voy.  p.  194,  196. 
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which  probably  may  have  revived  equal  to  that  of  its 
belt  days*. 

' We  have  bill  a conbderable  faCfory  here;  and  to  this  great 
emporium  of  trade,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  India , are  fent,  by 
different  routes,  the  rich  manufactures  of  Cachemere , particularly 
fhawls.  Unwrought  cotton  is  the  principal  article  of  exporta- 
tion ; befides  this,  numberlefs  kinds  of  manufactured  cotton, 
made  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  various  manufactures  of 
Cambay , Barochia , Brodera , Sec.  centre  in  Surat , and  are  in- 
cluded in  its  exports.  I know  of  no  medicinal  articles,  either 
the  produce  of,  or  exported  from  Surat.  The  furrounding 
country  abounds  with  wheat,  equal  in  goodnefs  with  that  of 
Europe This  valuable  grain  feldom  grows  farther  South  than 
this  latitude,  and  I think  never  exceeds  that  of  20°.  Our  factory 
there  confifts  of  a Chief,  (who  is  always  one  of  the  council  of 
Bombay)  two  Gr  three  gentlemen,  as  counfellors  to  him,  and  four 
or  five  inferior  fervants  of  the  company,  as  clerks ; in  all,  per- 
haps, eight  or  ten  Europeans.  Our  trade  to  and  from  Surat  is 
very  extenfive,  and  our  political  influence  is  very  conliderable, 
fince  we  got  the  government  of  the  Cable  by  a grant  from 
the  Mogul ; we  likewife  receive,  jointly  with  the  Mabrattas, 
and  the  'Nabab,  or  governor,  the  amount  of  all  the  import  and 
export  duties ; and,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  or  three  com- 
panies of  fepoys,  to  garrifon  the  cable,  we  have  a Jagbire  in 
lands  which  yields  a handfome  revenue.  The  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Surat , is  partly  fubjeCt  to  the  Mabrattas , and 
partly  to  fome  fmall  tribes.  The  Nabab' s authority  extends 
little  beyond  the  city. 

* Tom.  ii.  41  to  6a.  f Hamilton  i.  p.  161. 
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All  our  factories  from  Pat  l a to  Anjengo , and  alfo  thofe  in 
the  gulph  of  Perfia  (if  we  have  any  that  remain),  and  that  at 
BafJ'ora , are  fubordinate  to  the  prefidentfhip  of  Bombay. 

The  fhips  are  built  of  the  Peek-wood,  the  Pektona  grandis  of  Teek  Wood. 
■Linnirus , Suppl.  p.  151,  Hort.  Malab.  iv.  57.  tab.  27,  Plant.  Coro- 
mandel, i.  p.  10.  N°  6.  a vaft  tree,  both  in  height  and  bulk,  of 
the  Pentandria  Monogynia  clafs.  It  grows  in  extendve  foreds, 
along  the  hills,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghaut  mountains,  and  to  the 
north  and  north-eaft  of  Bajfein , and  is  readily  brought  down 
the  various  dreams  that  flow  from  them,  on  the  river  Gooda * 
verie,  on  the  Coromandel coad ; in  Barmah,  north  of  Pegu;  in  the 
ide  of  Sumatra , and  podibly  in  many  other  places.  The  pro- 
perty of  this  timber,  in  redding  the  worm,  renders  it  in- 
valuable ; yet  it  has  been  negledted  by  the  non-application  of  it 
for  the'  building  our  drips  of  war.  The  words  of  that  very  in- 
telligent writer  Mr.  Rennel , will  bed  convey  the  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this  invaluable  tree. 

i{  I cannot  clofe  this  account  without  remarking  the  unpair- 
<c  donable  negligence  we  are  guilty  of,  in  delaying  to  build  teek 
“ drips  of  war  for  the  ufe  of  the  Indian  feas.  They  might  be 
u freighted  home,  without  the  ceremony  of  regular  equipment, 

£<  as  to  mads,  fails,  and  furniture,  which  might  be  calculated 
<£  jud  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  home  paffage  at  the  bed 
“ feafon  ; and  crews  could  be  provided  in  India.  The  letter  an- 
“ nexed,  which  was  written  with  the  bed  intentions,  nine  or  ten 
<£  years  ago,  will  explain  the  circumdances  of  the  cafe.  Teek  VastDura- 
<£  drips  of  forty  years  old  and  upwards,  are  no  uncommon 
*£  objects  in  the  Indian  feas;  while  an  European  built  drip  is 
•“  ruined  there  in  dve  years*  The  drips  built  at  Bombay  are  the 
Vol.  I.  M “ bed, 
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u beft,  both  in  point  of  work  man  fhip  and  materials,  of  any 
“ that  are  conftrufted  in  India : and  although  fourth  rates  only 
“ are  mentioned  in  the  letter,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  third 
ct  rates  may  be  conftrudted,  as  there  is  a choice  of  timber.  The 
“ Spaniards  build  capital  fhips  in  their  foreign  fettlements. 
C£  The  Eajl  India  Company  have  a teek  fhip  on  her  fourth 
<£  voyage  at  prefent,  which  fhip  has  wintered  in  England , 
££  therefore  any  objection  founded  on  the  effects  of  froft  on  the 
“ teek  timber,  is  done  away. 

“ Frequent  have  been  the  opportunities  I have  had  of  ob- 
u ferving  how  very  rapid  the  decay  of  fhips  built  of  European 
u timber  is  in  the  Eajl  Indies ; and,  on  the  contrary,  how  du- 
c£  rable  the  Ihips  are,  that  are  built  of  the  wood  of  that  country; 
M namely,  the  teek,  which  may  not  improperly  be  ftyled  In- 
tc  dian  oak.  The  number  of  fhips  of  war  that  were  ruined  in 
thofe  feas  during  the  late  war  (1757  to  1762)  may  be  admitted 
as  a proof  of  the  former  remark ; and  the  great  age  of  the 
fhips  built  in  India  may  ferve  to  prove  the  latter.  What  1 mean 
iC  to  infer  from  this,  for  your  Lordfhip’s  ufe  is,  that  Ihips  of  war 
<c  under  third  rates  may  be  conft rudted  in  India , and  with  mo- 
u derate  repairs  lait  for  ages ; whereas  a fhip  of  European  con- 
“ ftruftion  can  remain  there  but  a very  few  years;  to  which  dif- 
<c  advantage  may  be  added,  that  of  lofing,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
<£  fervices  of  the  fhips  that  are  fent  to  relieve  the  worn  out  ones.” 

The  Britannia , of  feven  hundred  tons,  which  was  built  of 
teeky  made  feveral  voyages  to  Europe. 

The  'Teek  is  an  evergreen,  and  efteemed  a facred  tree. 
The  Gentoos  repair  or  build  their  pagodas  with  this  timber 
only,  when  other  materials  are  not  ufed.  A prince  of  Cali - 
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colan  built  one  entirely  out  of  a Angle  tree.  A purple  color  is 
obtained  from  the  tender  leaves,  ufeful  in  dying  filk  and  cotton, 
which  are  alfo  medicinal.  A fyrup  extracted  from  them,  mixed 
with  fugar,  cures  the  Aphthee : the  flowers,  mixed  with  honey, 
are  prefcribed  in  dropfies. 

The  Poon  tree,  Uvaria  ciltijjima  of  Koenig , ferves  for  the  Poon,  or  Mast 
mails;  its  chief  excellence  is  its  ilraightnefs,  and  its  lightnefs  ; rREE“ 
it  is  tolerably  ftrong,  but  unlefs  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
ends  dry,  it  is  apt  to  rot.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  iixty  feet? 

My  good  old  friend  Doflor  Patrick  Ruffe l % fhewed  me  a branch 
of  this  fpecies,  and  told  me  it  was  called  in  India  the  Maft  tree. 

M.  Sonnerat , ii.  p.  233,  tab.  131,  gives  a figure  of  it,  under  the 
name  of  L'Arbre  de  Mature. 

Surat  for  a long  time  wras  open  to  every  attack ; nor  was 
the  fortification  attended  to  till  after  it  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered, in  1664,  by  the  famous  Sevatjee.  The  Engli/h  and  Dutch  Sevatjee, 
flood  on  the  defeniive,  and  were  left  unmolefted.  The  Gover-  touND£R  0F* 
nor  deferted  the  place,  and  retired  into  the  caflle ; befides  that, 
it  had  no  other  protection  than  a mud  wall.  After  the  retreat 
of  the  free-booters,  the  citizens  requefted  of  AurengzeLe , that 
he  would  fecure  them  with  a wall ; accordingly  one  was  built, 
taking  in  a fpace  of  four  miles  in  circuit.  It  was  of  brick,  eight 
yards  high,  with  round  baftions,  and  on  each  were  five  or  fix 
cannons. 

Europeans  are  furprifed  to  hear  of  the  extent  of  an  Indian 
city,  but  they  muft  be  told  that,  befides  their  towns  being  very 
populous,  every  houfe  confifts  but  of  one  floor,  which  makes 

* See  a full  account  of  this  great  Bctanift,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Plants  of  Coromandel,  by 
Dr.  Patrick  RufTel. 
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them  occupy  more  ground  ; befides  that,  every  lioufe  is  at- 
tended with  a great  garden,  a requisite,  as  mofc  of  the  food  of 
the  Indians  is  vegetable. 

Sevatjee  was  founder  of  the  Mahratta  kingdom  we  fo  often 
hear  mentioned.  The  name  is  derived  from  Mahrat , the  pro- 
vince in  which  he  fi-rffc  eftablifhed  his  independency.  This  hero 
derived  his  lineage  from  th  e Rajahs  of  Chief  ore,  who  pretend  that 
their  defcent  is  from  Porus.  He  took  advantage  of  the  troubles 
which  arofe  in  his  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Vifiapour , and  again, 
during  the  wars  between  Aurengzebe  and  his  brothers.  He  ex- 
tended his  conquefts  from  Baglana , near  Surat , to  the  Portu~ 
guefe  diftridfs  near  Goa , a little  beyond  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts . 
His  capital  was  Poonah , an  open  town,  but  he  kept  his  archives 
at  Poorundar , a place  of  vaft  ftrength,  a fortrefs  on  the  fnmmit 
of  a mountain ; he  died  in  1680.  His  fucceflors  extended  their 
conquefts,  or  rather  their  inroads,,  all  over  Hmdoojlan ; and  even? 
compelled  the  great  Mogul  to  pay  them  a chout , or  tribute,  to 
fave  his  fubjedts  from  future  calamities. 

From  time  to  time  they  extended  their  dominions  to  a vaft 
magnitude,  and  divided  them  into  two  empires,  that  of  Poonaby 
or  the  weftern,  and  Berar , or  the  eaftern.  The  firft  is  divided 
again  among  a number  of  chieftains,  who  pay  juft  as  much 
obedience  as  they  like  to  a Paijhwah,  or  head,  whom  Mr.  Rennel 
juftly  compares  to  the  emperor  of  Germany , and  the  chieftains 
to  the  princes  of  that  great  body ; they  often  quarrel  with  him, 
and  often  among  themfelves,  and  never  are  united,  but  by  the 
apprehenlion  of  a common  danger.  Their  empires  extend  from 
Guzerat  to  near  the  banks  of  the  Ganges , and  foutherly  to  the 
§ ' northern 
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northern  borders  of  the  dominions  of  Pippoo  Sultan.  Their 
fortes  con fi ft  of  two  hundred  thoufand  foot  and  horfe,  and  the 
fame  number  in  garrifon  *.  In  their  inroads  they  come  in 
clouds,  and  fpread  defolation  far  and  wide. 

A new  empire  is  fpringingout  of  thefe  people;  Madajee  Sin - 
dia , a Jaghiredar  of  the  Mahratta  Rates  (of  Poonab)  or  mere 
landholder,  is  now  fuccefsfully  conquering  for  himfelf.  Since 
the  year  1783  he  has  extended  his  frontiers  from  Malwa  towards 
the  Jumna , po Helled  himfelf  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Guallior 9 
and  even  gives  a penlion  to  the  unhappy  Mogul  Sbah  Allum , 
who  Red  to  him  for  protection,  after  having  his  eyes  put  out 
by  a favage  Rohilla  chieftain,  on  whom  Sindia  revenged  the 
cruelty  by  putting  him  to  a moll  excruciating  death.  Such 
is  the  funk  Rate  of  the  reprefen tative  of  the  mighty  emperors 
of  Hindoojlan.  Sindia  relides  at  Qugein , in  Lat.  230  iT,  a little 
north  of  the  Nerbudda  river. 

About  the  year  1740  Ram  Rajah,  a weak  prince,  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  of  the  Mahratta  empire  t.  His  two  miniRers 
agreed  to  divide  his  kingdom  ; after  which  it  became  feparated 
into  two,  in  the  manner  we  have  defcribed  t.  The  fame  fpecies 
of  war  was  continued,  and  for  a long  time  they  carried  their 
plundering  excurlions  to  a great  diRance.  At  one  time  they 
fent  forth  two  armies  of  horfemen,  conRRing  of  eighty  thoufand 
each  They  poured  like  a deluge,  in  1743,  over  the  low  coun- 
tries weR  of  the  Ganges , and  exercifed  their  gothic  rage  againR 
every  thing  animate,  and  inanimate ; the  moR  elegant  works 
of  art  fell  before  their  brutal  fury.  The  Englifh  were  often  in- 

* Rennel,  cxxviii.  -j-  Same,  lxxxii.  iv.  £ Same,  Ixxxv. 
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volvecl  in  war  with  them.  In  1783  peace  was  concluded,  at  the 
expence  of  all  the  conquefts  made  by  Goddard.  We  retained  only 
the  ifle  of  Salfette , and  a few  iiles  within  the  gulph  of  Bombay. 

The  marches  of  thefe  barbarians  are  admirably  defcribed  by 
the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  the  late  war  in  Afia,  p.  281,  vol  i. 
It  relates  to  the  armies  of  Ayder  Alii , but  applies  equally  to  the 
military  of  all  the  powerful  chieftains  of  India.  “ It  may,”  fays 
the  ingenious  writer,  ci  perhaps  afford  fome  meafure  of  grati- 
“ fication  to  European  curiofity,  to  be  informed  that  the  un- 
“ difciplined  troops  of  Afia,  generally  inflamed  with  bang , and 
“ other  intoxicating  drugs,  pour  forth,  as  they  advance,  a tor- 
“ rent  of  menacing  and  abufive  language  on  their  adverfaries. 
“ Every  expreflion  of  contempt  and  averfion,  every  threat, 
“ fitted  to  make  an  impreffion  of  terror,  or  to  excite  ideas  of 
“ horror,  that  cuftom  readily  prefents,  or  inventive  fancy  can 
“ fuggeft,  accompanies  the  utmofl  ferocity  of  looks,  voice,  and 
si  gefture.  A murmuring  found,  with  clouds  of  duff,  announce 
“ their  approach,  while  they  are  yet  at  the  diftance  of  feveral 
“ miles.  As  they  advance,  their  accents  are  more  and  more 
“ diffinchly  heard,  until  at  lafb,  with  their  eyes  fixed  and  wea- 
“ pons  pointed  at  fome  individual,  they  devote  him,  with  many 
“ execrations,  to  deftrudfion,  giving  his  flefh,  like  the  heroes 
“ in  Homer , and  the  Philijline  warriors,  to  the  dogs,  and  the 
“ birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beafts  of  the  field.  The  numbers  of 
“ the  Afiatic  armies,  the  ferocity  of  their  manner,  and  the 
“ novelty  of  their  appearance,  would  unnerve  and  overcome 
“ the  hearts  of  the  fmall  European  bodies  that  are  oppofed  to 
“ them  in  the  field  of  battle,  if  experience  had  not  fufficiently 
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i(  proved  how  much  the  filence  of  difcipline  excels  barbarian 
“ noife ; and  uniformity  of  defign  and  ailion,  the  defultory 
“ efforts  of  brutal  force,  ailing  by  ftarts,  and  liable  to  the  con- 
“ tagion  of  accidental  impreflion.” 

The  land,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Surat , makes  a Cape  St.John. 
flight  curvature  as  far  as  Cape  St.  John , or  the  Baryagazenum 
Promontorium.  From  this  Cape,  as  far  as  Bombay  (according  to 
our  Eaji  India  pilot)  the  coalf  is  fkirted  with  iflands,  divided  from 
the  continent,  and  from  each  other,  by  very  narrow  channels. 

To  the  north  of  it  is  Damoon , a ftrong  place,  poffeffed,  in  the  laft  Damcon. 
century,  by  the  Portuguefe , but  now  in  a moft  ruinous  Rate.  It 
was  once  belieged  by  Aurengzebe , who  had  determined  to  take 
it  by  florin,  and  fixed  on  a Sunday  for  the  attack,  thinking  that 
the  Cbrijiians , like  the  Jews , would  on  that  day  make  no  re- 
finance. The  Governor,  an  old  foldier,  caufed  mafs  to  be  faid 
at  midnight ; then  made  a filly  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  a ftrong 
body  of  infantry,  into  a quarter  guarded  by  two  hundred  ele- 
phants; he  knew  the  dread  thofe  animals  had  of  fire:  he 
aflailed  them  with  fire-works.  The  diftrailed  beafts,  in  the 
darknefs  of  the  night,  and  without  their  governors,  rufhed  on 
their  own  forces,  which  put  the  army  into  fuch  diforder,  that 
before  morning,  half  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Portuguefe , and, 
in  confequence,  the  fiege  raifed. 

The  trail  that  borders  on  the  fea,  from  Bombay  even  as  far  Concan. 
as  Soonda-i  in  Lat.  150,  is  called  Concan . This  was  the  Lymirica 
of  Arrian , ii.  171,  a coaft  full  of  ports,  of  which  he  enumerates 
feveral ; it  once  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Vifiapour.  At 
the  partition  teaty  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Mahrattas , who  now 
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poffefs  a line  of  coaft  of  three  hundred  miles  in  extent;  out 
of  which  the  Engli/h  poffefs  Bombay  and  its  adjacent  ifles,  and 
the  ftrong  hold  of  Victoria  : and  the  Portugueje , Goa,  and  the 
antient  domain  belonging  to  that  once  famous  emporium . The 
part  of  the  Concan  next  to  the  fea  is  low,  but  at  a fmall  diftance 
inland  rifes  into  vaft  ftrength.  It  is  guarded  by  the  celebrated 
mountains  the  Ghauts , which  rife  to  a furprifing  height,  and 
oppofe  to  the  well  a mural  front  with  Ghauts , i.  e.  paffes.  They 
are  the  fame  which  the  WelJJo  call  a Bwleh.  From  the  word  Ghaut 
the  whole  chain  derives  its  name.  They  give  entrance  into  the 
lofty,  fertile,  and  populous  plains  of  boundlefs  view,  which  they 
fupport  in  the  manner  as  buttreffes  do  a terrace,  formed  on  an 
immenfe  fcale.  Thefe  run  not  remote  from  the  fea  from  Surat 
to  Cape  Comorin , at  fome  places  feventy  miles  diflant,  but  ge- 
nerally forty,  and  in  one  place  they  advance  to  within  fix.  They 
have  leffer  hills  at  their  bales,  clothed  with  forefls,  particularly 
of  the  valuable  teek.  The  plains  are  bled,  from  their  fituation, 
with  a cool  and  healthy  air.  From  the  fides  of  the  mountains 
precipitate  magnificent  cataracts,  forming  torrents,  the  means 
of  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  the  timber,  and  giving  a 
thoufand  pidlurefque  fcenes  amid  if  the  forefls. 

The  Ghauts  are  diflinguifhed  into  the  weftern  and  the 
eaflern.  The  firfl  extend,  as  I have  defcribed,  uninterruptedly 
from  Surat  to  the  pafs  of  Palicaudchery , when  near  Coimbetore 
they  fuddenly  turn,  deeply  undulating  to  the  north.  Then,  at 
the  pafs  of  Gujethetty , wind  north  and  north-eaflerly  as  high  as 
Amboor  and  Mugglee , the  laft  about  eighty  miles  due  well  of 
Madras . .From  hence  they  are  not,  by  reafon  of  the  numbers 
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of  branches,  fufficiently  marked  on  the  maps:  they  leem  to 
take  a northerly  conrfe,  to  comprehend  Aur  ungab  ad , to  crofs 
the  Taptee , and  continue  wefterly,  at  irregular  diftances  from 
the  river,  till  they  arrive  at  a certain  fpace  from  Surat. 

The  whole  chain,  efpecially  in  the  Cone  an , feems  a connected 
wall,  inacceflible  to  the  fummit,  unlefs  by  paths  worked  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  is  not  to  be  afeended  even  by  a lingle  travel- 
ler, without  the  fatiguing  labor  of  many  hours ; horrible  pre- 
cipices, roaring  cataracts,  and  frequent  reverberating  echoes, 
terrify  the  paflenger  on  each  fide ; often  violent  gufts  arife,  and 
hurry  men  and  cattle  into  the  black  immeafurable  abyfs.  Having 
attained  the  fummit,  the  trouble  is  repaid  by  the  magnificent 
profpedt  to  the  weft,  of  the  far  fubjacent  country,  broken  into 
hills,  and  clothed  with  beautiful  vegetation  ; the  coaft,  the 
iflands,  and  the  immenlity  of  ocean. 

These  Indian  uJppenines  mark  with  precifton  the  limits  of  Seasons. 
the  winter  and  fummer,  or  rather  the  wet  and  dry  feafons,  in 
India.  They  extend  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Surat 
to  Cape  Comorin.  They  arreft  the  great  body  of  clouds  in  their 
paflage,  and,  according  to  the  Monfoons , or  periodical  winds  from 
the  north-eaft:  or  fouth-weft,  give,  alternately,  a dry  feafon  to 
one  fide,  and  a wet  one  to  the  other ; fome  clouds  do  pafs  over, 
and  give  a rainy  feafon,  but  at  a very  confiderable  diftance  to  the 
leeward ; being  too  high  and  too  light  to  condenfe  and  fall  in 
rain,  within  a fmall  diftance  of  this  great  range. 

In  Lat.  iS°  58'  is  a very  confiderable  bay,  filled  with  iflands,  BayofBombay. 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Bombay , which  forms  the  beft  and 
moft  fecure  harbour  in  India.  T his,  as  well  as  every  part  of 
Vol.  I.  N this 
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this  coaft,  was  the  ufurped  property  of  the  Portuguefe  ; but  the- 
greateft  part  of  this  extremity  was  wrefted  from  them  by  the 
Mahrattas  ; a few  places  they  retained  for  fome  time,  but  at 
length  all  fell  under  the  power  of  the  new  ufurpers.  Among 
the  places  was  Baffein , which  had  been  taken  by  Nugns  d'A - 
cugna , viceroy  of  India , in  1555,  and  by  him  flrongly  fortified. 
It  was  in  our  days  feized  by  the  Mahrattas , and  again,  in  1780, 
by  the  Engliflo , under  General  Goddard , who  reftored  it  to  its 
late  mailers  by  the  treaty  of  1782. 

Doctor  Fryer , who  vifited  this  city  about  the  year  1670, 
when  it  was  in  polfeffion  of  the  Portuguefe , fpeaks  of  it  as  a 
very  confiderable  place,  having  fix  churches,  four  convents,  a 
college  of  Jefuits , and  another  of  Francifcans. 

About  twenty  miles  from  BaJJein,  inland,  is  Vifrabuy , fa- 
mous for  its  hot  wells,  which  are  in  high  efleem  for  their 
medicinal  virtues,  and  accounted,  by  the  Hindoos , of  great 
fan£lity. 

The  principal  ifle  is  that  of  Salfette , which  is  divided  from 
the  continent  by  a very  narrow  channel;  it  is  about  fifteen 
miles  in  circumference,  and  rich  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 
General  Goddard  included  this  ifland  in  his  other  conquefls.  It 
was  wifely  retained  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  and  con- 
firmed to  us  by  the  laft  peace,  together  with  fome  little  ifles  or 
rocks  that  lay  within  the  important  bay.  Salfette  was  gallantly 
defended  by  an  old  man  of  ninety-two,  who,  being  fummoned 
to  furrender,  anfwered,  u He  w7as  not  fent  for  that  purpofe.” 
It  was  not  till  he  was  flain  in  a bloody  afiault  that  the  place 
was  taken,  but  at  the  price  of  four  hundred  of  our  grena- 
diers. 
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diers.  The  capture  gave  frefh  fecurity  and  importance  to  the 
ifle  of  Bombay. 

That  ifland  was  part  of  the  portion  given  to  Charles  II.  with 
his  Queen,  in  1662.  His  Majefty  fent,  in  1661,  James  Ley , Earl 
of  Marlborough , a molt  experienced  failor,  with  a ftrong  fleet, 
to  receive  it  from  the  Portuguefe.  This  nobleman  was  killed 
foon  after  his  return,  in  the  bloody  fea  fight  againft  the  Dutch 
in  1665.  “ He  was,”  fays  Clarendon , “ a man  of  wonderful 

“ parts  in  all  forts  of  learning,  which  he  took  more  delight  in 
u than  in  his  title*.”  Charles , in  1668,  granted  the  ifland  to  the 
Eajl  Lidia  Company,  under  a rent  of  ten  pounds  in  gold,  payable 
annually  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  at  London . 

Its  length  is  about  feven  miles ; it  is  flat,  and  at  firfi:  was 
extremely  unwholefome,  infomuch,  that  “ two  monfoons  at 
u Bombay  is  the  age  of  a man,”  became  here  a proverb  ; but  by 
draining,  and  by  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  putrid  fifh  for  manur- 
ing the  coco  trees,  it  is  rendered  tolerably  healthy,  and  is  be- 
come the  great  port  and  fhip  yard  of  the  Englifh  in  India  ; three 
hundred  fail  can  at  one  time  lie  here  in  fafety. 

On  the  ifle  is  the  town,  the  docks,  and  arfenal,  feated  in 
Lat.  180  58'  N.  Long.  720  40'  E.  ftrongly  fortified;  and  behind 
them  the  Dungeree  town  for  the  natives.  When  the  Portuguefe 
ceded  this  place  to  us,  it  had  only  ten  thoufand  inhabitants.  By 
our  mild  government,  in  1764  it  increafed  to  fixty  thoufand. 
Abbe  Raynal  gives  this  ifland  a hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  of 
which  feven  or  eight  thoufand  are  failors.  Mr.  Ives  calls  it  the 
grand  ftorehoufe  of  all  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  commerce.  The 

* Lord  Clarendon’s  Life,  ii.  508. Anderfon’s  DiA  ii.  119. 
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Arabs  Rill  keep  up  a confiderable  trade  in  drips  of  a thoufand 
tons,  either  Indian  built,  or  old  Indiamen  bought  from  the  com- 
pany. One  article  is  the  Kafmifh  railin,  a fpecies  without 
Rones,  brought  from  Kafmifh,  an  iRe  in  the  Ferfian  gulph. 
The  exports  from  India  are  chiefly  cottons,  See.  to  a great 
amount;  but  the  trade  between  thefe  parts  and  the  Perftan  and 
Arabian  gulphs,  has  of  late  been  much  injured  by  caravans 
crofling  the  iflhmus  of  BaJfora>  conducted  by  the  Syrians  them- 
felves.  The  whole  bay  is  full  of  lhoals  or  rocks,  yet  with  chan- 
nels of  fuffleient  depth  of  water  for  the  fkilful  pilate  to  bring 
in  fecurely  the  largeft  (hips ; and  here,  even  our  military  fleets 
find  eonveniencies  for  heaving  down  and  refitting.  Admiral 
Watfon , and  again  Admiral  Hughes , found  here  every  fpecies  of 
naval  Rore  ; here  his  Majefly’s  fhips  winter  and  refit. 

Although  Bombay  is  a place  of  very  great  trade,  it  is  wholly 
as  a magazine ; its  native  productions  are  nothing  in  the  ac- 
Ship —Building,  count,  unlefs  you  reckon  (hip  - building.  There  the  fined 
merchant  drips  in  the  world  are  built,  and  all  of  Teek.  The 
durability  of  this  timber  is  beyond  belief,  greater  than  that  of 
our  befl  Englifh  oak;  it  refifis  the  worm  longer  than  any  other; 
but  whether  this  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  timber  itfelf,  or 
to  the  cement  with  which  the  plank  is  joined  and  covered,  I 
cannot  tell.  Surat  or  Bombay  built  drips  will  certainly  lafl 
threefcore  years  (fome  fay  many  more),  in  which  time,  how- 
ever, they  are  generally  doubled  once  or  twice,  fo  that  the  fides 
of  an  old  drip  are  as  thick  as  the  walls  of  an  houfe.  Much  is 
like  wife  faid  of  the  number  of  years  they  fometimes  run  without 
having  occafion  to  ufe  a pump;  but  of  this  I cannot  fpeak 
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with  certainty.  All  the  repairs  are  effected  by  native  carpen- 
ters, and  all  the  fhips,  even  the  largeft,  are  built  by  them,  and 
in  a iimplicity  of  manner  which  would  aftonifh  an  European 
workman.  M.  Sonnerat , i.  tab.  18,  reprefents  the  Indian  with  all 
the  powers  of  his  art.  The  neighboring  mountains  fupply  them 
with  teek-wood , Bengal  with  iron  and  hemp,  and  the  adjacent 
forefts  with  pines  for  mails. 

Bombay  is  alfo  the  great  depdt  of  artillery,  arms,  and  am- 
munition, and  all  the  means  of  furniihing  an  army.  Here  is 
alfo  a coniiderable  military  eilablifhment,  at  prefent  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Abercromby , K.  B.  Preiident  of  Bombay , 
Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief.  From  hence  marched  the 
force  deilined  to  aflift  in  the  reduction  of  the  tyrant  Tippoo  Sultan , 
and  to  give  peace  to  the  fouthern  part  of  this  vail  continent. 

A most  unfortunate  expedition  took  its  departure  from  this 
place  in  1779 ; at  which  period  it  had  not  the  happinefs  of  be- 
ing under  the  rule  of  a Hastings.  A little  time  before,  Ro- 
ganaut  Row , a Mahratta  chieftain,  fled  from  his  Country,  and 
put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  this  prefidency.  He  had 
been  guardian  to  the  young  Paijhwa , Naron  Row , his  own 
nephew.  In  the  numbers  of  intrigues  that  in  felled  the  ftate 
of  Poonab,  a confpiracy  was  formed  againll  the  youth.  A band 
of  aflaflins  were  employed  to  murder  him.  Roganaut , better 
known  by  the  name  of  Ragobab , was  at  the  time  confined  in 
prifon.  The  nephew  flew  to  feek  fafety  in  his  arms.  In  that  cafe 
he  would  have  been  fafe,  but  he  could  only  fling  himfelf  at 
his  feet.  The  youth  was  murdered.  The  uncle  exchanged  his 
prifon  for  the  PaiJhwa-Jbip . Frefli  confpiracies  arofe,  and  Ro- 
ganaut 
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ganant  forced  to  fly  to  the  Englifh  for  protection  Afpiring 
to  the  office,  he  flattered  the  Englifh  with  vaft  advantages  in 
cafe  they  elpoufed  his  caufe  ; and  foon  prevaled  on  them  to 
commence  hodilities.  SalJ'ette , Baroach , and  other  places  fell 
before  them.  The  treaty  of  Poor  under , in  1774,  Secured  thofe 
places  to  us  for  a time.  In  a little  fpace  war  broke  out  again, 
fomented  by  Roganaut , aflifted  by  our  fears  of  the  French , who 
were  bufy  in  their  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Poonah.  In  1778 

Under  Eger-  a fmall  army,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General  E^erton, 

TON. 

affifled  by  a field  committee,  ever  embarraffing,  from  the  days 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  the  prefent,  was  fent  with  him 
to  advife,  or  rather  to  perplex  the  commanders.  The  army, 
which  confided  of  not  quite  four  thoufand  men,  eroded  the  bay 
to  Uptah  river,  marched  by  Panwel , Campooly , and  up  the  Bhore 
Ghaut  to  Candolah , which  we  found  unoccupied  : the  objedt  was 
Poonah . They  reached  the  once  fair  city  of  T’ullingaum , on 
January  1779.  It  had  been  burnt  the  night  before,  by  the 
Mahrattas  themfelves,  who  appeared  covering  the  plains,  nume- 
rous as  the  fands  of  the  fea.  They  made  frequent  attacks  on 
our  army,  and  deflroyed  feveral  gallant  officers,  and  numbers 
of  our  European  foldiers,  and  Sepoys.  We  made  a quick  retreat 
to  the  village  of  Worgaum.  From  thence  our  field  committee 
fent  a flag  of  truce,  and  offer  of  treaty.  It  was  accepted,  on  con- 
dition that  we  were  to  relinquifli  our  pad  conqueds  of  Salfettey 
and  other  places;  to  give  up  Roganaut  and  two  of  the  field  com- 
mittee as  hodages,  and  to  fend  orders  to  General  Goddard , on  full 
march  with  the  Bengal  army,  to  return  indantly  home.  God - 


* Account  of  Bombay,  p.  48.  65. 
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dard  received  the  humiliating  orders,  but  rejected  them  with  Under  God- 
dard. 

indignation,  and  continued  his  route,  marked  in  every  place 
with  glory  and  victory 

In  January  1781,  after  the  conqueft  of  Bajfein , that  able 
officer  affembled  his  troops  at  Vizrabuy , and  in  order  to  make  a 
diverlion  in  favor  of  Madras , then  in  imminent  danger,  ad- 
vanced to  Campooly , and  from  thence  to  Candolah , which  the 
enemy  had  poffeffed  themfelves  of  in  great  force,  but  they  foon 
were  driven  from  their  arduous  Ration.  It  ffiould  feem  that  Tul - 
Ungaum  had  been  rebuilt-  fincethe  laft  expedition,  for  the  Gene- 
ral found  it  juft  burnt,  and  Poonab  filled  with  combuftibles, 
ready  for  the  fame  fate.  He  found  an  army  of  feventy  thou- 
fand  horfe  and  foot,  ready  to  oppofe  his  little  body  of  fix  thou- 
fand  ; yet  fuch  was  the  terror  of  the  foe,  that  they  again  burnt 
the  town  of  l’ullingaum.  An  Indian  town  is  as  foon  rebuilt  as 
deftroyed ; and  every  preparation  was  made  for  burning  Poonab , 
by  filling  the  houfes  with  ftraw*  and  removing  the  inhabitants 
to  the  ftrong  hold  of  Sattarab.  Thus  circumftanced,  our  Gene- 
ral thought  proper  to  retreat,  in  order  to  affift,  with  part  of  his 
forces,  his  friends  then  befieged  in  Tellicberry,  by  Sardar  Kban , 
a general  of  Ayder  Allies.  This  movement  was  conducted  with 
fuch  fecrecy  and  fkill,  that  the  whole  of  the  artillery  and  heavy 
ftores  reached  the  foot  of  the  pafs  in  fafety,  and  without  the 
fmalleft  interruption  from  the  enemy,  who  were  aftonifhed,  on 

* See  the  hiftory  of  this  difgraceful  bufinefs,  in  a little  4to.  pamphlet,  publilhed  at  Breck- 
nock in  1794,  entitled,  The  Expedition  of  Tullingaum,  &c.  and  the  War  in  Afia,  i. 
p.  p.  11.  65.  69. 
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Elephanta,  &c. 


Calliaka. 


Famous  Ca- 
verns. 


the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April , to  find  that  our  poft  at  Can 
dolcth  had  been  deferted  during  the  preceding  night.  Ten  thou- 
fand  of  the  braveil  undifciplined  infantry  in  Hindoojlan , followed 
him  to  the  fubjacent  country ; they  confifted  of  Arabs  and 
Sindies , who  attempted  to  harafs  him  in  his  march,  but  in 
vain  : He  repelled  every  attack  with  great  {laughter.  His  own 
lofs  confifted  only  of  a few  camp  followers  and  common  foldiers. 
I obferve  at  this  time  Hurry  Punt , afterwards  our  friend  in  the 
campaigns  in  the  Myfore , in  1792,  among  the  hoftile  commanders. 
Goddard  returned  with  frefh  laurels  to  Bombay , which  even  want 
of  fuccefs  could  not  fere. 

Resides  the  two  iflands  I have  mentioned,  fcattered  over  the 
found  are  feveral  others,  fucli  as  Caranja , Elephant  a ^ Hog , 
Butcher , and  Green  ifland ; moft  of  them  very  fmall;  but  all 
of  them  riling  in  one  part  or  other  into  a lofty  hill. 

Opposite  to  Caranja  Rood  the  antient  Calliana  of  Ar- 
rian, ii.  17 1,  a famous  and  much  frequented  emporium.  It 
had  been  a common  port  to  all  nations  till  the  Romans  made 
a,  conqueft  of  Egypt : after  which  they  prohibited  every 
country  from  entering  the  Red  fea,  and  monopolized  all  the 
trade  of  India:  every  port  on  this  coaft  was  flint  againft 
foreigners,  and  that  of  Calliana  is  particularized  by  Arrian. 
The  remains  of  that  city  were  obferved  by  Dodtor  Fryer.  But 
what  gives  this  neighborhood  great  celebrity,  is  the  vaft  ca- 
verns, the  works  of  very  old  times,  difcovered  in  the  ifles  of 
Salfette , and  of  Elephant  a,  and  of  certain  other  places  hereafter  to 
be  pointed  out.  The  celebrated  M.  Niebuhr,  who  vifited  thofe 
caves,  and  thofe  in  Salfette , in  1764,  has  given  numbers  of 
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N elegant  plates  of  the  various  figures,  attended  with  defcriptions. 

See  his  fecond  volume  of  Travels,  p.  25  to  33.  Mr.  Gough  has 

• / 

alio  publifhed  a moft  elaborate  account  of  thefe  wonderful  caves, 
printed  by  John  Nichol%  in  1785. — Finally,  defcriptions  may  be 
found  in  the  viith  and  viiith  volumes  of  the  Archaelogia , by  the 
pen  of  Meflrs.  Mackneil , Hunter , Pyke , and  Boon . The  accounts 
are  of  confiderable  length,  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy,  and 
attended  with  figures  of  the  principal  antiquities.  Vaft  hills 
have  been  excavated  by  human  art,  moil:  probably  for  religious 
purpofes.  Mr.  Ives  gives  the  ground  plan  of  that  at  Elephanta , 
by  which  it  appears  to  be  a hundred  and  eighty  feet,  by  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  dimenfions  : part  is  fupported  by  vaft  pillars, 
of  a rounded  form,  fwelling  at  the  middle,  refting  on  a fquare 
bafe : on  the  fummit  of  which,  at  each  corner,  is  a fitting  ape. 
In  the  entrance  are  left  pillars,  nearly  fimilar,  but  plain,  and 
without  figures. 

The  infide  is  divided  into  feveral  fquare  apartments,  the 
greateft  propt  by  the  pillars  above  defcribed,  and  is  a hundred 
and  four  feet  fquare.  At  each  angle  it  is  divided  into  three 
fmall  fquare  rooms ; and  at  one  of  the  entrances  within  (for 
there  are  three)  is  another,  all,  perhaps,  chapels.  Thefe  arc 
exprefled  in  Mr.  Pyke' s plan. 

In  every  cave,  defcribed  by  thefe  curious  travellers,  are  moft 
amazing  numbers  of  fculptures,  all  cut  out  of  the  live  rock,  of 
human  figures,  extravagant  deities,  monfters,  animals,  foliage, 
and  all  that  can  aftonifh  and  bewilder  the  imagination.  Many 
reprefent  idols  of  the  Indian  mythology,  figures  half  beaft  and 
half  man;  many  faces  and  many  hands  to  the  fame  fculpture ; 
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and  often  the  Cobra  de  Capello , that  dreadful  fnake,  which  is 
attendant  on  feveral  of  the  incarnations  of  Vijlchenou.  A fill* 
is  one,  which  affifts  to  explain  the  object  of  the  fculptures  and 
ufes  of  the  excavations. 

These  caverns  are  the  haunts  of  monftrous  ferpents.  Hamil- 
ton, i.  239,  tells  us,  that  on  firing  his  fufil,  to  enjoy  the  thunder- 
ing echo  of  the  report,  he  difturbed  a Boa , fifteen  feet  in  length, 
and  two  feet  in  girth,  from  its  antient  feat,  which  put  the  tra- 
veller to  fpeedy  flight,  and  an  end  to  his  curiofity. 

Most  of  the  figures  are  coloflal,  from  twelve  to  twenty-three 
feet  high.  Some  of  them,  with  all  their  extravagancies,  are  fuid 
to  be  finely  executed  : many  are  crofs  leg’d,  in  their  attitude  of 
prayer ; many  have  rofaries,  which  prove  that  thefe  places  were 
obje&s  of  devotion. 

The  woman  with  three  faces  and  four  arms  is  engraven  in 
Mr.  Pyke' s account.  I beg  leave  to  make  a few  remarks  on  that 
figure : round  her  neck  are  five  necklaces,  rich  in  pearls  and  gems, 
with  pendent  jewels ; her  hair  is  long,  and  hangs  in  beautiful 
ringlets  ; her  ears  (not  her  ear-rings  as  they  are  called)  hang  to 
a vaft  length,  exactly  in  the  Malabar  mode;  and  her  head- 
drefs  is  conic,  in  the  Chinefe  fafhion,  which  might  have  been 
in  ufe  in  early  times.  The  lait  is  dropt ; the  firange  deformity 
of  long  ears  are  itill  retained : fo  far  is  certainly  of  eaftern 
fculpture. 

But  what  can  he  faid  to  the  figures  found  in  another  cave, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bombay , not  exprefled  by  name : they 
are  engraven  in  volume  vii.  of  the  Archaelogia  ; fome  have  the 
faufage  curl,  others  the  cochlear  twirl,  in  the  hair,  and  others 
7 the 
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the  rich  braid  of  pearl;  all  refembling,  in  fome  degree,  the 
fantaftic  variety  in  the  head-drefles  of  the  Roman  ladies,  with- 
out the  left  trace  of  oriental  fafhion. 

I shall  conclude  with  faying,  that  the  cave  of  Elephant  a 
takes  its  name  from  an  elephant,  with  a lefler  on  its  back,  cut 
on  the  out  fide  of  the  cave ; and  in  a paflage  is  the  rude  figure  of 
a horfe,  called  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  the  Indians 
attribute  thefe  mighty  works,  as  we  IVelfh  do  every  thing  ftu- 
pendous  to  our  favorite  Arthur . I mention  this  tradition  to 
fhew  its  great  antiquity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  excavations  them- 
felves.  Arrian , in  his  Periplus  mar  is  Erytbrai , ii.  166,  fays  that 
there  were  near  Barygaza , foundations  of  camps,  antient  cha- 
pels, altars,  and  ptyisoi,  great  wells,  all  attributed  to  the 

Macedonian  hero. 

The  idols  mentioned  here  are  quite  diminutive  to  fome  in 
the  Soobahjlnp  of  Cajhmere , in  recedes  excavated  in  the  moun- 
tain, which  are  called  (fays  the  Ayeen,  ii.  208)  Surnmii , and  are  pre- 
tended to  have  been  the  winter  retreat  of  the  antient  inhabitants ; 
one  of  the  figures  was  eighty  ells  high  ; there  was  a woman  of 
fifty,  and  a child  of  fifteen.  In  one  of  thefe  Surnmii  was  found 
a tomb,  and  in  that  a coffin  ; in  which  was  a corpfe  preferved 
by  medical  preparations : one  would  fuppofe  that  the  cuftoms 
of  the  Tartars  had  been  obferved  in  this  place,  and  burning  the 
bodies  at  that  time  not  in  ufe. 

The  method  of  travelling  which  begins  at  Surat , and  is  con- 
tinued through  moft  parts  of  India , is  by  oxen.  The  ox  fup- 
plies  the  ufe  of  the  horfe ; the  fmaller  fort  ferve  as  pads,  the 
larger  are  ufed  in  drawing  a kind  of  carriage  called  a hackerie. 
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The  beafts  are  commonly  white,  have  black  nofes,  and  large 
perpendicular  horns  : they  are  alfo  remarkable,  like  moft  other 
Indian  and  African  cattle,  for  a hunch  riling  between  the 
fhoulders.  Thofe  of  Guzerat  are  moft  remarkably  large,  and 
in  great  requeft  through  moft  parts  of  India . The  hunch 
is  highly  efteemed  as  a delicacy,  falted  and  boiled.  When 
they  are  fitted  for  the  faddle  or  the  draft,  a cord*  and  forne- 
times  a piece  of  wood  is  palled  through  the  nofe  from 
noftril  to  noftril,  and  a cord  extended  from  each  end,  as  a 
bridle.  M.  Sonnerat , vol.  i.  tab.  7,  gives  a print  of  the  Hackerie , 
or  Gariy  as  it  is  called  in  India , and  all  its  apparatus.  In  Eng- 
land, if  thefe  creatures  are  forced  out  of  their  ufual  flow  pace, 
it  is  too  well  known  that  they  will  faint,  or  lie  down  under  their 
burthen  ; but  at  Bombay , they  trot  and  gallop  as  naturally  as 
horfes,  and  are  equally  as  ferviceable  in  every  other  refpedt,  ex- 
cept that,  by  their  being  fubjecft  to  a loofe  habit  of  body,  they 
fometimes  incommode  the  traveller  by  the  filth  thrown  upon 
him  by  the  continual  motion  of  their  tails.  Whenever  they  get 
to  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  driver  always  alights,  and  puts  the 
near  bullock  in  the  other’s  place  ; then  he  puts  his  hand  into 
both  their  mouths,  and  after  pulling  out  the  froth,  mounts  his 
box  again  and  drives  back.  It  feems  this  precaution  is  abfolutely 
neceflary,  for  as  they  travel  at  the  rate  of  feven  or  eight  miles 
an  hour,  they  would  otherwife  be  in  danger  of  fuffocation. 

Besides  the  large  fpecies  which  I have  engraven  in  vol.  i. 
tab.  ii.  of  my  HiJi.Quadr.  is  a diminutive  fpecies,  tab.  iii,  common 
at  Surat , not  bigger  than  a large  dog,  which  has  a fierce  look, 
but  is  trained  to  draw  children  in  their  little  carts.  1 have  been. 
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informed,  that  a bull  and  cow  from,  I believe  the  Tcinjore  coun- 
try, have  been  imported  into  England , the  height  of  the  firft 
not  exceeding  nineteen  inches,  and  of  the  laft  not  eighteen. 

Being  on  the  fubjecSt  of  animals,  I fhall  mention  a fpecies  of  Sheep. 
the  next  genus,  the  fheep.  That  called  Cabrito  by  the  For - 
tuguefe , is  a very  long  legged  kind,  and  of  a very  difgufling 
appearance.  At  Goa  it  is  fometimes  faddled  and  bridled,  and 
ferves  inftead  of  aponey,  and  will  carry  a child  of  twelve  years 
of  age. 

About  Bombay  is  found  the  fquirrel,  Hljl.  Quadr.  ii.  N°  336, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  place;  it  is  very  large,  and  of  a pur- 
ple color. 

I must  now  digrefs  to-  a very  different  clafs.  The  tribe  of  Serpent?, 
fnakes  is  very  numerous  in  India.  I think  their  great  hiftorio- 
grapher,  1 VI.  de  la  Cepede , enumerates  forty-four  fpecies  already 
known.  I fhall  only  mention  the  mod  curious  : I am  uncertain 
whether  they  are  quite  local.  Mr.  Ives  fpeaks  of  fome  found  in 
this  ifland  or  neighborhood  ; the  Cobra  Capello  I fhall  defcribe 
fome  time  hence.  Mr.  Ives  relates,  that  the  Cobra  Manilla  is 
only  a foot  long,  of  a bluifli  color,  haunting  old  walls.  Its  bite 
is  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  Cobra  Capello , which  kills  in  the  fpace 
of  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Cobra  de  Aurellia\s  only  fix  in- 
ches long,  and  not  thicker  than  the  quill  of  a crow ; it  is  apt 
to  creep  into  the  ear,  and  occafion  death  by  madnefs.  The  fand 
fnake  is  fmall,  but  not  lefs  fatal  than  the  others.  The  Palmira , 
with  a viperine  head,  and  varied  body,  is  four  feet  long,  yet; 
in  no  part  thicker  than  a fwan’s  quill. 
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Barbiers,  a 
Disease. 


Fishes  falling 
on  Land. 


Among  the  variety  of  beautiful  fliells  found  on  the  coaft,  is 
the  noted  Turbo  Scalar  is , or  Wentle-trap , a fhell  feldom  an  inch 
and  a quarter  long,  of  a pearly  color,  and  with  about  feven 
fpires,  each  having  feveral  elegant  ridges,  croffing  them  from 
the  firft  fpire  to  the  laft ; a fine  reprefentation  of  the  winding 
ftaircafe.  A painter  I knew,  filled  with  the  Concha-manta , 
once  gave  fifty-fix  guineas  for  three  of  them,  one  alone  he 
valued  at  twenty-five.. 

Some  few  other  things,  refpe£ting  the  natural  hiftory  of 
Botnbay  and  its  neighborhood,  may  be  here  taken  notice  of. 
The  difeafes  of  India  begin  to  fhew  themfelves  in  this  place, 
but  I fhall  only  attend  to  the  Barbiers , which  is  more  prevalent 
on  this  fide  of  the  peninfula  of  India  than  the  other.  It  is  a 
palfy,  which  takes  its  name  from  Beriberii , or  the  fheep,  as  the 
afflicted  totter  in  their  gait  like  that  animal  when  feized  with  a 
giddinefs.  Its  fymptoms  are  both  a numbnefs,  a privation  of  the 
ufe  of  the  limbs,  a tremor,  and  an  attendant  titillation  ufually 
not  fatal,  but  extremely  difficult  of  cure.  It  comes  on  flowly, 
and  ufually  in  the  rainy  feafon  ; but  if  a perfon  drinks  haflily, 
when  heated,  a large  draught  of  Toddy , or  the  liquor  of  the  coco 
nut,  the  attack  of  the  difeafe  is  very  fudden.  Bontius , (Englijh 
edition,  p.  i),  treats  largely  of  the  cure.  He  recommends 
ffrongly  baths  or  fomentations  of  the  Nochile  of  the  Malabars^ 
or  Lagondi  of  the  Malays , or  the  Jafminum  Indicum. 

The  phcenomenon  of  fmall  fifh  appearing  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fon, in  places  before  dry,  is  as  true  as  it  is  furprifing.  The 
natives  begin  to  fifh  for  them  the  tenth  day  after  the  firft  rains, 
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and  they  make  a common  difh  at  the  tables.  Many  are  the 
modes  of  accounting  for  this  annual  appearance.  It  has  been 
fuggefted  that  the  fpawn  may  have  been  brought  by  the  water 
fowl,  or  may  have  been  caught  up  by  the  Typhons , which  rage 
at  the  commencement  of  the  wet  feafon,  and  be  conveyed  in  the 
torrents  of  rain.  I can  only  give  an  explanation  much  lefs 
violent:  That  thefe  fifhes  never  had  been  any  where  but  near 
the  places  where  they  are  found.  That  they  have  had  a pre- 
exiftent  ftate,  and  began  life  in  form  of  frogs;  that  it  had 
been  the  Rcina paradoxa  of  Gm.  Lin.  iii.  p..  io.  55.  Their  tranf- 
formation  is  certainly  wonderful.  I refer  the  reader  to  Seba , i. 
p.  125,  tab.  78;  and  to  Merian's  Surinatji , p.  71,  tab.  71,  in 
which  are  full  accounts  of  the  wonderful  phoenomenon  of  thefe 
tranfmuted  reptiles,  which  complete  their  laft  transformation  in 
the  firft  rains. 

All  kinds  of  reptiles  appear  about  that  feafon,  among  others, 
toads  of  moft  enormous  fizes.  Mr.  Ives  mentions  one  that  he 
fuppofed  weighed  between  four  and  five  pounds;  and  meafured, 
from  the  toe  of  the  fore  to  that  of  the  hind  leg,  twenty-two 
inches. 

I now  leave  thebav,  after  faying  that  the  tides  here,  and  at  Cam- 
bay,  rife  to  an  amazing  height  ; this  muft  be  underftood,  when 
they  are  pent  up  in  bays  orgulphs,  for  on  the  open  fhore  they  do 
not  rife  above  a foot  and  a half.  Into  the  eaftern  fide  flows  the 
river  Pen , with  ftoney  and  fteep  banks.  Immediately  beyond 
the  mouth,  the  land  refumes  its  courfe.  The  ifles  of  Kanara 
and  Hunary,  appear  at  no  great  diftance  from  fhore,  fmall  and 
lofty.  Sevatjee  feized  on  the  firft,  in  defiance  of  every  effort 
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of  the  Engli/h  at  Bombay.  He  fortified  this  little  fpot.  Finding 
ourfelves  too  weak  to  remove  fo  dangerous  a neighbor,  we  ftir- 
red  up  againft  him  the  Siddee , or  admiral  to  Aure?igzebe.  This 
brought  on  feveral  fharp  naval  a<5tions  *.  The  Siddee  feized  on 
the  neighboring  Hunary,  and  each  party  carrying  on  a cruel 
war,  gave  importance  to  thefe  inconfiderable  lpots. 

Choule.  Cboule  and  Victoria,  and  feveral  other  fmall  places,  are  given 

in  the  charts  on  this  coaff.  Dunda  Rajapore  was  a port,  the 
rendezvous  of  Aurengzebe' s fleet,  under  the  command  of  his 
Siddee.  The  Siddee  was  an  office  formed  at  the  time  when  the 
Mogul  empire  fir  ft  extended  itfelf  to  thefe  coafts.  Its  duty  was 
like  that  of  the  Comes  Liltoris  Saxonici , on  the  French  and  Brili/b 
fhores,  and  was  here  intended  to  repel  the  infults  of  the  Mala- 
bar or  Portuguefe  cruizers ; as  the  Roman  Comes  was  thofe  of 
the  Norman  rovers.  In  the  year  1682  there  were  a hundred  and 
twenty  Gallivats,  and  fifteen  Grabs..;  and  a vaft  army  encamped 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Correfpondent  to  them,  were  Nitrias , the  modern  Newly  a , 
Vynadis , Muziris , and  numbers  of  other  ports  mentioned  by  the 
Pirate  Coast.  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians.  This  is  the  Pirate  coajl , and 
extends  almoft  from  Bombay  till  we  have  arrived  very  near  to 
Goa.  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  put  on  board  their  merchant- 
fhips  a number  of  archers  to  defend  them  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  pirates  t,  which,  according  to -the  Univerfal  Hijlory,  x.  p.  267, 
are  faid  to  have  been  Arabians.  Mr.  Rennel  gives  an  admi- 
rable defcription  of  this  extent  of  free-booters. 

* Orme’s  Fragments,  122.  f Plin.  Nat.  Hift,  lib.  vi.  c.  23. 
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“ Perhaps  there  are  few  coafts  fo  much  broken  into  fmali 
u bays  and  harbours,  and  that  at  the  fame  time  have  io  ftraight 
“ a general  outline.  This  multitude  of  fmall  ports,  uninter- 
“ rupted  view  along  fhore,  and  elevated  coafts,  favourable  to 
“ diftant  vifion,  have  fitted  this  coaft  for  the  feat  of  piracy  ; and 
“ the  alternate  land  and  fea  breezes  that  prevail  during  a great 
<£  part  of  the  year,  oblige  veffels  to  navigate  very  near  the  fhore. 
u No  wonder  then  that  Pliny  fhould  notice  them  in  his  time  as 
“ committing  depredations  on  the  Roman  Pajl  India  trade ; and 
“ although  a temporary  check  has  been  given  them  in  the 
“ deftrudtion  of  Angria's  fleets,  8cc.  yet  we  may  expert  that 
u they  will  continue  the  practice  while  commerce  lafts.  They 
“ are  protedfed  by  the  fhallownefs  of  their  ports,  and  the 
“ ftrength  of  the  country  within.  As  pirates,  they  have  greater 
“ natural  advantages  than  thofe  of  Barbary , who,  being  com- 
“ pelled  to  roam  far  from  their  coafts,  have  expenfive  outlets; 
te  here  the  prizes  come  to  their  own  doors,  and  the  cruizers 
“ may  lie  fecure  in  port  until  the  prey  is  difcovered.” 

The  veffels  ufed  by  thefe  pirates  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
larger  are  called  Grabs : a few  have  three  mafts,  and  carry 
three  hundred  tons ; the  lefter  have  only  two  mafts,  and  are  of 
the  burden  of  a hundred  and  fifty  tons.  On  the  main  deck, 
under  the  fore-caftle,  are  mounted  two  cannons,  nine  or  ten 
pounders,  pointing  forwards,  and  firing  over  the  prow  *,  which 
is  conftrudted  like  that  of  a Mediterranean  galley.  The  cannons 
on  the  broad  fide  are  from  fix  to  nine  pounders. 
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Gallivats  are  large  row  boats,  built  like  the  Grabs , but  do  not 
exceed  feventy  tons.  The  larger  carry  fix  or  eight  cannons, 
from  two  to  four  pounders  : the  lefler  only  petteraroes : but 
both  are  furnifhed  with  forty  or  fifty  Rout  oars,  which  are  rowed 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour : both  Grabs  and  Gallivats  are 
crowded  with  men.  Eight  or  tea  of  the  latter,  and  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  former,  compofe  AngricC s principal  fleet  for  attack- 
ing fliips  of  force.  They  fcruple  not  to  make  prize  of  every  one 
which  does  not  condefcend  to  purchafe  their  paflports. 

As  foon  as  they  defcry  a fail  they  flip  from  port,  and  fail  as 
faft  as  the  wind : or,  if  it  is  calm,  foon  reach  the  objedl  with 
their  oars  : the  Gallivats  taking  the  Grabs  in  tow.  They  then 
aflemble  on  the  flern  of  the  chace  within  cannon  fhot,  and  at- 
tempt to  difmaft  her.  As  foon  as  they  fucceed,  they  furround 
and  batter  her  on  all  fides.  If  the  fhip  makes  an  obftinate  de- 
fence, a number  of  Gallivats , with  two  or  three  hundred  men 
in  each,  board  her  fword  in  hand  from  all  quarters,  and  in  the 
fame  inftant.  I am  obliged  to  Mr.  Or  me' s claflical  hiftory  for 
this  account. 

This  coafl  was  equally  infamous  in  the  days  of  Pliny , poflibly 
long  before,  even  as  long  as  commerce  became  confiderable  in 
thefe  leas.  In  lib.  vi.  c.  23,  he  warns  the  Roman  merchants  of 
the  dangers  of  this  route,  from  touching  at  Muziris>  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  not  abundant  in  articles  of  commerce,  but  as  it 
borders  upon  the  Pirate,  who  had  a port  at  Hydras , fome  write 
it  Nitrias  ; yet  I think  the  hiftorian  intended  the  firft,  allufive 
to  the  fabled  ferpent  which  makes  every  thing  its  prey.  Their 
ports  of  this  coaft  are  truly  defcribed  by  Pliny  to  be  fhallow, 
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fo  that  the  commerce  was  then  carried  on,  as  it  is  in  many 
places  to  this  day,  in  fmall  boats,  which  convey  the  merchan- 
dize to  the  fhips,  which  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  a diftance  from 
land.  Ptolemy  alfo  mentions  the  ports  of  thefe  pirates,  or  the 
'Avfywv  7nnouTuv,  and  gives  a lift  of  them.  It  is  not  improbable, 
but  that  thefe  pelts  of  the  fea  continued  from  that  time  to  the 
prefent : but  certain  it  is,  that  Vafco  de  Gama  found  them  on 
this  coaft  in  full  force,  in  his  firft  voyage  to  India.  Marco  Polo , 
who  travelled  in  1269,  defcribes,  at  p.  145,  their  piracies  in  thofe 
days,  both  in  the  feas  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar.  He  fays  they 
took  their  wives  and  children  with  them,  and  paffed  the  whole 
fummer  on  the  fea.  They  commonly  had  twenty  Ihips  in  a 
fleet,  which  they  ranged  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles  from 
each  other,  making  a line  of  a hundred  miles.  As  foon  as  any 
one  defcried  a merchant  Ihip  it  made  a fignal,  by  fmoke,  to  the 
reft;  fo  there  was  no  poflibility  of  efcape.  They  offered  no 
violence  to  the  crew ; they  only  plundered  the  veflel,  and  fet 
the  people  on  fhore. 

In  our  days  many  of  the  ports  of  the  modern  pirates  have 
been  brought  into  notice,  by  the  attempts  to  extirpate  thefe 
nefts  of  thieves,  and  with  a temporary  fuccefs.  Their  principal 
faftnefles  were  in  ViSloria , Sever n-droog , Sunderdoo , Vingorla 
rocks,  in  Lat.  15°  22^30",  fix  or  feven  miles  from  the  fhore; 
and  I fhould  have  given  particular  pre-eminence  to  Gheriah , 
the  port  of  the  chief  pirate  Angria , nearly  midway  between 
Bombay  and  Goa. 

ViSloria  is  the  name  we  beftowed  on  one  of  thefe  faftnefles. 
The  Indian  one  was  Bancoote.  This  we  retain,  not  only  becaufe 
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it  has  a good  harbour,  and  great  trade  in  fait,  but  becaufe  the 
neighborhood  abounds  with  cattle,  with  which  we  can  fupply 
the  garrifon  and  navy  at  Bombay.  The  country  is  peopled  with 
Mahometans , who  have  no  fcruple  to  part  with  them,  as  the 

Hindoos  have 

The  reduction  of  tlaefe  piratical  powers  added  greatly  to  the 
glory  of  the  Britifh  arms.  Severn-droog , and  five  other  of  the 
forts  on  this  coaft,  were  taken  in  April  1755,  by  Commodore 
James , commander  of  the  Haji  India  Company’s  marine  forces 
in  Indian  The  Mahratta  fleet  made  a fhew  of  aflifting  us, 
but  never  once  came  within  reach  of  the  guns.  Mr.  James 
acquired  immortal  honor,  and  was  among  the  very  few  who 
have,  of  late  years,  made  the  title  of  Baronet  the  premium 
virtutis. 

This  fuccefs  facilitated  the  reduction  of  Gheriah , the  chief 
fort  and  refidence  of  Angriay  the  head  of  the  piratical  Rates. 
Rear-Admiral  Watfon , who  commanded  the  royal  fquadron, 
feconded  by  Mr.  James , made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place  in 
February  1756,  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  expence 
of  no  more  than  twenty  men.  The  chieftain,  F'ullagee  Angria , 
efcaped  two  or  three  days  before  the  attack^  and  bafely  deferted 
his  wife  and  little  children.  Mr.  Ives  gives  an  affecting  account 
of  the  interview  between  them  and  our  humane  admiral.  Not- 
withftanding  Angria  forgot  what  ought  to  be  dearer  than  all  be- 
fides,  he  took  care  to  fecure  his  treafure.  Our  army  and  our 
navy,  who  were  very  nearly  quarrelling  about  the  booty  before 
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the  attack  was  made,  found  that  the  wily  Indian  had  left  them 
no  more  than  the  value  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to 
divide  among  them. 

The  firft  of  the  name  was  Conagee  Angria , an  adventurer  in 
the  time  of  Aurengzebe , entrufled  by  the  Mabrattas  with  the 
fort  of  Sever  n-droog.  He  not  only  kept  poffeffion  of  that  for- 
trel's,  but  extended  his  territories  a hundred  and  twenty  miles 
alone;  the  coafts,  and  as  far  inland  as  the  Ghauts.  Mabrattas , 
Indians , renegado  Chrijlians , and  Negroes , flocked  in  vaft  num- 
bers to  the  piratical  ftandard,  which  became  atlafl  as  formidable 
in  thefe  feas,  as  that  of  Algiers  in  the  Mediterranean . All  his 
fucceffors  retained  the  name  of  Angria , even  to  the  laft,  whofe 
deftru£lion  we  have  related. 

I here  mention  Dabul , a neighboring  place,  to  contrail 
the  conduct  of  the  Portuguefe , who,  in  1555,  took  it  with  un- 
common inflances  of  barbarity.  They  fet  fire  to  it  in  four 
places.  The  male  inhabitants  efcaped ; but  the  favage  heroes 
(for  we  cannot  deny  the  character  of  heroifm)  put  to  the  fword 
the  defencelefs  fex  and  innocent  children  *.  After  various  other 
barbarities  along  the  coatl,  the  wretched  conqueror,  Brandan , 
was  received  at  the  capital,  Goa , with  every  mark  of  ap- 
probation. 

The  important  city  of  Goa  Hands  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name,  in  Lat.  150  28'  20",  in  a fine  bay,  a few  leagues  lower. 
The  city  was  for  a great  length  of  time  the  moil  magnificent  in 
India.  The  churches  and  palaces  of  the  inhabitants  were  of 
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great  grandeur  and  fplendor.  It  ftands  elevated,  in  form  of  ail 
amphitheatre,  on  the  banks  of  a mod;  beautiful  bay.  The 
country  rifes  gently  into  hills,  finely  wooded,  and  the  fcene  is 
varied  with  churches,  convents,  and  villas,  and  the  diftance 
bounded  by  the  Ghauts , foaring  with  aweful  majefty.  The 
Algoada  fort  defends  the  entrance  on  the  northern  fide.  All 
this  is  (hewn  in  Mr.  Dalrymple' s elegant  views.  Two  rivers 
flow  from  the  Balagat  mountains,  and  their  mouths  nearly 
meet  oppofite  to  the  harbour.  On  one,  which  was  called  the 
Ganges , a few  leagues  from  the  fea,  flood  the  Nelcynda.  Arrian , 
ii.  173,  fays,  that  the  fliips  which  took  in  part  of  their  lading 
there,  fell  down,  and  received  the  reft  while  they  lay  at  anchor 
before  Barace , a town  near  its  mouth,  or  in  the  modem  canal 
of  Bardez, 

The  Indian  name  of  Goa  was  Tricurii , or  the  iile  of  Thirty 
Villages ; it  is  faid  to  have  been  peopled  by  Moorijh  merchants, 
who  had  been  banifhed  from  different  ports  of  Malabar , and 
formed  foon  a very  flourifhing  fetrlement.  This  is  faid  to 
have  happened  at  no  very  diftant  period  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguefe . 

When  the  great  Albuquerque  entered  on  his  vice-royalty,  it 
was  a moft  opulent  place,  and  ftrongly  fortified.  It  was  at 
that  time  fubjedf  to  Zabairn , a potent  monarch,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  war  with  divers  tributary  princes.  Timoia , a neigh- 
boring pirate,  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  Portuguefe , ftrongly 
advifed  the  Chrijlian  General  to  feize  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing Goa , reprefenting  its  great  opulence,  and  the  honor  and 
wealth  that  would  attend  his  fuccefs.  Albuquerque  liftened  to 
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his  advice,  and  after  feveral  aflaults  made  himfelf  m after  of 
the  city  by  an  agreement  with  the  inhabitants.  This  happened 
on  February  16,  1510.  The  citizens  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Emmanuel ; he  found  in  the  place  immenfe  quantities  of 
ammunition,  forty  great  cannon,  and  in  the  docks  forty  men  of 
war,  and  in  the  ftables  numbers  of  fine  Ferfian  and  Arabian 
horfes  *.  He  himfelf  refided  in  the  royal  palace  : the  fame  of 
his  valor  and  prudence  fpread  far  and  wide.  He  received  em- 
baflies  from  feveral  of  the  Indian  monarchs,  and  even  was 
encouraged  to  fend  an  envoy  to  the  fophy  of  Perfia. 

Unfortuately  a mutinous  fpirit  pervaded  his  army,  and  even 
his  principal  officers.  This  naturally  infedted  his  new  fubjedts, 
who,  repenting  their  difloyalty,  and  difgufted  with  their  fudden 
fubmiffion  to  a foreign  and  Chrijlian  yoke,  conveyed  their  fen- 
timents  to  their  late  fovereign.  He  aflembled  a mighty  army 
on  the  continent,  and  notwithftanding  every  endeavor  of  the 
able  Albuquerque , effedted  a landing  on  the  ifland.  The  Por - 
tuguefe  defended  themfelves  with  great  valor,  but  finding  the 
place  no  longer  tenable,  their  commander  determined  to  retire. 
He  embarked  with  great  fecrecy  every  thing  that  was  necefiary ; 
when,  on  the  30th  of  May  of  the  fame  year,  after  a fharp  con- 
flict, he  made  good  his  retreat  to  Rapander , a neighboring  town, 
where  he  refolved  to  winter  t.  Zabaim  proved  a brave  and 
adtive  enemy : Albuquerque  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  re- 
move his  quarters  : at  length,  receiving  a ftrong  reinforcement 
of  Portuguefe , and  other  fupplies,he  renewed  his  attempt  on  Goa , 

* Oforio,  ii.  p.  4.  f Oforioj  ii.  p.  13. 
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and,  after  feveral  fharp  actions,  made  himfelf  again  matter  of 
the  city,  by  a mod;  fierce  and  bloody  affault ; the  defence  being 
equally  obftinate  as  the  attack. 

From  that  moment  the  able  Vice-roy  determined  to  make 
Goa  the  capital  of  his  matter’s  new  acquired  dominion  in  India : 
he  gave  it  every  ftrength  his  military  fkill  could  fuggeft,  and 
every  encouragement  that  his  wifdom  and  commercial  know- 
lege  could  invent.  The  fuccefs  was,  for  a long  feries  of  years, 
equal  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  defign,  and  it  flourifhed  with  un- 
rivalled fplendor.  It  became  the  center  of  the  riches  of  India , 
and  one  of  the  greateft  marts  in  the  univerfe.  At  length  the 
common  confequences  of  wealth,  pride,  luxury,  effeminacy,  and 
every  fpecies  of  fraud,  cruelty,  and  oppreflion  poffeffed  the 
minds  of  thefe  once  brave  and  gallant  people  ; they  degenerated 
into  every  vile  acttion ; and  thought  nothing  wrong  that 
brought  in  advantage.  They  eftablifhed  here  an  inquifition  to 
enflave  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  perfecuted  the  poor 
natives  in  every  fhape,  and  in  every  place.  The  Abbe  Raynal, 
in  moft  animated  terms,  defcribes  the  fad  change.  To  him  I 
refer  the  reader.  After  the  fall  of  the  Portuguefe  empire  in 
India , a prieft  of  Goa  being  afked,  when  he  thought  his  nation 
might  again  refume  its  power,  fenfibly  replied — “ As  foon  as 
“ your  wickednefs  fhnll  exceed  that  of  my  people.”  Let  me 
only  fay,  that  the  meafure  of  their  iniquity  being  filled,  they 
were  beaten,  and  expelled  from  the  very  feats  conquered  by  the 
intrepidity  and  chivalry  of  their  anceftors;  and  that  by  a fmall 

nation,  who,  fallying  from  the  fens  of  Holland , by  temperance, 
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wifdom,  and  fortitude,  drove  from  almoft  every  part  of  India 
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that  nation,  whofe  monarchs  fo  long  had  tyrannifed  over  them 
in  Europe.  Goa , and  fome  few  places  on  the  Malabar  coafi,  were 
left  to  them.  Moft  of  them  are  now  deferted,  and  fallen  to 
ruin.  Goa  barely  keeps  up  its  head  : a Vice-roy,  a man  of  rank, 
is  Rill  fent  here  ; a fhew  of  Rate  is  kept  up,  but  nothing  of  ter- 
ritory is  left,  except  the  ifland,  and  the  two  peninfulas  that  form 
the  harbour.  The  port  of  Goa  is  one  of  the  fineR  in  India , and 
in  the  hands  of  the  Engli/h  or  Dutch  would  be  a wealthy  and 
flourifhing  fettlement;  but  its  commercial  confequence  is  funk 
to  nothing : and  fuch  is  the  Rate  of  Diu  and  Damoon  if  they 
Rill  remain  in  their  hands. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  the  ApoRle  of  the  Indies , St.  Francis  St-  Francis  de 

Xavier. 

cle  Xavier , landed,  when  he  undertook  his  great  miRion  for  the 
converfion  of  the  Hindoos.  He  was  born  at  the  caRle  Xavier , at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees , in  1506.  He  became  the  friend  of 
Ignatius  Loyola , and,  in  concert  with  him,  laid  the  plan  for  the 
fociety  of  Jefus.  John  III.  of  Portugal , by  his  embafiador,  re- 
queRed  of  Loyola  the  recommendation  of  certain  miflionaries, 
whom  he  would  fend  to  India  on  the  pious  errand.  Xavier  was 
named  as  one.  He  landed  at  Goa  on  May  7,  1542.  His  luccefs 
was  correfpondent  to  his  zebl : he  made  numberlefs  converts  at 
Goa , Comerin , Malacca , in  the  Molucca  ifles,  and  in  'Japan . At 
length,  in  1552,  he  paid  the  debt  to  nature,  in  an  iRe  off  the 
coaR  of  China.  He  had  the  honor  of  canonization  in  1622.  The 
citizens  of  Goa  boaR  of  having  his  body  in  the  church  of  Bon 
Jefus , in  a magnificent  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  faint.  His  tomb 
is  of  black  marble,  brought  from  Lijbon , with  the  hifiory  of  bis 
Vol.  I.  Q life 
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life  cut  on  the  Tides,  which  Mr.  Franklin  * fays  is  admirably 
executed.  Legend  fays  that  the  body  was  found  fifty  years  after 
his  death,  uncorrupted,  on  the  fpot  he  died,  and  by  them  con- 
veyed to  this  city.  To  difbelieve  the  account  would  be  highly 
penal,  and  a crime  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  holy  office. 

I here  mention  a zoological  anecdote,  to  difprove  the  opinion 
that  very  refpefted  friend,  Mr.  Barrington , had  taken  up,  that 

the  turkey  was  a native  of  Hindoojlan ; (fee  his  Mifcellanies, 

✓ ’ 

p.  133).  In  the  Memoirs  of  Jehang)r  t we  are  told,  that  they 
were  firft  feen  at  Goa , introduced  by  the  Bortuguefe , and  bought 
by  Mocurreb  Khan , embaffador  of  Jehangir , as  a curiofity 
neither  he  or  his  mafter  ever  had  feen  before. 

A few  leagues  fouth  of  Goa  is  Gape  Ramas.  Between  Cape 
Ramas  and  Carwar , in  Lat.  150,  begins  the  province  of  Canhara , 
the  cis-ghautian  part  of  Bednore , which  extends  along  the  coaft 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  ends  at  mount  Dilla.  Before 
Ayder  Alii  made  himfelf  mafter  of  this  important  tracft,  it  was 
little  known;  its  numerous  forefts,  its  precipitous  chains  of 
mountains,  and  the  inhabitants,  a wild  race,  under  Polygars  who 
never  before  had  fubmitted  to  any  yoke.  At  the  partition 
treaty,  at  Seringapatam , this  whole  province  was  left  to  Tippoo. 
This,  fays  Mr.  Rennet,  is  to  be  lamented,  but  unhappily  we 
could  not  retain  it,  as  we  had  our  full  fhare  without  this  af- 
fumption  In  thefe  parts  that  precipitous  range  comes  within 

Travel?,  20. 

-j-  P.  25;  tranflated  by  Francis  Gladwin,  Efq. 

% See  Mr.  Rennel’s  Memoir  on  the  Map  of  the  Peninfula  of  India,  p.  31  ; a raoft 
valuable  explanation  of  the  Partition  Treaty. 
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fix  miles  of  the  fea,  but  is  never  more  diftant  than  twenty. 

Below  the  Cape  is  Carwar  Bay,  with  a town  of  the  fame  name  Carwar  Bay. 
at  the  bottom,  on  a river  capable  of  receiving  fhips  of  three 
hundred  tons.  The  Cngliflj  had  a fadtory  here  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  laft  century.  In  our  prefent  war  with  Tippoo  Saib  (while 
I write  this)  Carwar  w'as  wrefted  from  him  by  a detachment  of 
our  army,  under  Major  Sartorious . All  the  interior  part  is  an 
immenfe  foreft,  which  extends  far  to  the  fouth.  It  is  full  of 
animals,  both  the  deftrudiive,  and  thofe  which  are  of  the  ven- 
ifon  kind,  and  other  objects  of  food.  Tigers,  and  all  the  pan- 
therine  tribe,  and  jackals  fwarm  there ; as  do  great  variety  of 
elegant  antelopes  and  deer ; wild  cattle,  boars,  and  various  of 
the  feathered  tribe. 

The  Buffalo,  Hifi . guadr.  i.  N°  9,  is  very  frequent  in  this  Buffalo. 
country,  and  chiefly  in  a flate  of  nature,  and  is  a chace  per- 
mitted to  every  one.  It  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mud,  and 
will  fwim  over  the  broadeft  rivers.  It  is  often  feen  during  the 
inundations  to  dive  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  to  force  up  with  its 
horns  the  aquatic  plants,  and  eat  them  fwimming.  It  is  a very 
fierce  animal,  and  will  with  its  vaft  horns  crufli  to  pieces  any 
perfon  whom  it  attacks ; the  horns  have  been  known  to  grow 
to  the  length  of  ten  feet  each. 

Near,  to  the  bay  of  Carwar , clofe  to  the  coafl,  are  the  fmall  Isles  ofAn- 
ifles  of  Anchedive , important  in  former  times  for  being  the  place  CHEIm£’ 
where  Cabral , Albuquerque , and  other  illuftrious  commanders 
were  ufed  to  put  in  to  refit  their  fhips  and  refrefh  their  crews 
after  long  voyages,  or  repulfes  in  their  attacks  of  fome  of  the 
more  powerful  enemies.  The  brave  Almeyda  built  near  the 
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fhore  a ftrong  fort.  It  obfervable  that  he  found  in  this  ifland, 
amidft  the  ruins  of  certain  buildings,  feveral  red  and  black  cru- 
cifixes, the  marks  of  antient  chriftianity  in  India. 

About  thirty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Carwar  Bay,  is  Merjee. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Mufiris  of  Arrian , ii.  p.  172, 
and  of  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  23,  which  the  latter  advifes  his  country- 
men to  fhun,  as  its  neighborhood  was  infamous  for  its  piracies. 
It  was  an  emporium ; but  not  abounding  in  articles  of  commerce. 
In  our  days  it  has  been  made  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
place  in  which  Brigadier  General  Matthews  landed,  in  January 
1783,  with  his  forces  from  Bombay , on  an  expedition  which  ter- 
minated fo  fatally  to  himfelf,  and  fo  difgracefully  to  the  EngliJJj 
nation.  Tippoo  Sultan  had,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1782, 
made  a moil  deftrudlive  inroad  into  the  Carnatic . To  divert 
the  ravages  of  the  tyrant,  was  the  object  of  the  prefidency  of 
this  coaft.  When  the  General  had  arrived  fo  far,  he  landed  his 
troops,  and  fent  orders  to  the  fouthern  army,  under  the  colonels 
Macleod  and  Humberjlon , to  march  and  join  him.  Before  their 
arrival  he,  on  January  5,  attacked  and  took  a few  places  of 
fmali  confequence.  He  then  directed  his  views  to  the  richeft 
parts  o { Ayder  AM's  dominions,  to  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  difiance  they  were  at  that  time  from  relief.  He  carried  the 
opulent  town  of  Onore , which  lay  on  the  coaft,  by  ftorm. 
“ Every  man,”  fays  an  adlor  in  the  tragedy,  “ in  Onore  was  put 
“ to  the  fword ; the  carnage  was  great;  we  trampled  thick  on 
“ dead  bodies  that  were  ftrewed  in  the  way.  It  was  rather 

Blocking  to  humanity  ; but  fuch  are  but  fecondary  confidera- 

u tions  to  a foldier  whofe  bofom  glows  with  heroic  glory,  and 
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<c  are  thought  only  accidents  of  courfe  Notwithfianding  this 
fage  reflection  of  our  hero,  it  is  faid  that  the  Kilidar , or  gover- 
nor, and  twelve  hundred  men  were  taken  prifonersi  ; thefe  pro- 
bably had  retired  till  the  bofoms  of  our  foldiers  had  exhaufted 
their  heroic  ardour . Fortunately  for  the  fouthern  army,  it  had 
not  made  its  junction  with  the  general,  and  fo  efcaped  the  dif- 
grace  of  the  maflacre,  which  probably  the  generous  commanders, 
had  they  arrived,  might  have  diverted  him  from. 

Thus  Arengthened,  he  began. his  toilfome  afcent  up  the 
Hujfein  Ghurry  Ghaut , with  all  windings,  not  lefs  than  three 
miles  in  extent,  and  Arongly  fortified  at  every  turning.  “ Luck- 
“ ily  it  happened,”  fays  Mr.  Sheen , “ that  the  commander  knew 
“ nothing  of  this  defile,  otherwife  it  would  have  been  madnefs 
“ for  him  to  have  attempted  it ; for  if  the  enemy  had  made 
t(  any  tolerable  defence,  it  would  have  been  impregnable  : but 
“ it  was  defended  only  by  the  wild  undifciplined  troops  of  the 
“ native  Polygars. 

“ However,  the  General’s  want  of  information  was  the  caufe 
“ of  our  fuccefs ; for  in  the  evening,  part  of  the  eleventh  batta- 
t£  lion,  which  I belong  to,  the  light  company  of  the  Bombay  Euro - 
“ peans,  and  part  of  the  fifteenth  battalion  of  Sepoys,  began  the 
“ attack,  and  took  the  fir  A barrier  with  very  little  oppofition. 

“ When  we  came  to  the  fecond,  we  were  alarmed  at  the 
“ prodigious  number  and  Arong  pofition  of  the  enemy  ; but 
“ finding  it  no  lefs  dangerous  to  retreat  than  to  advance,  we 
“ charged  home  in  all  quarters,  when  the  motley  crew  gave  way 
“ and  fled,  leaving  about  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

* Lieut.  Hubbard’s  Letter.  f Annual  Regifter,  1783,  p.  88. 
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Bsdnore, 


Rana  Bidda- 

I.URA. 

Its  History. 


“ Our  fmall  body,  flufhed  with  fuccefs,  immediately  proceeded 
u with  the  bayonet,  and  never  flopped  till  they  gained  the  fum- 
“ mit  of  the  Ghaut , under  a heavy  cannonading  all  the  way.” 

Bednore,  the  great  objeCl  of  the  fatal  expedition,  Rands  on  the 
vaft  plains  of  the  fame  name,  at  about  nine  miles  diftance  from 
the  edge  of  the  Ghauts . It  is  the  prefent  capital  of  the  country, 
but  fince  it  is  come  into  poffeflion  of  Ayder  Ali , the  name  is 
changed,  in  honor  of  him,  to  Ayder  Nager , or  the  royal  city  of 
Ayder.  In  the  hiftory  of  Ayder,  i.  83*,  as  a place  of  uncommon 
fplendor,  beauty,  and  magnitude,  with  ftreets  two  leagues  in 
length,  every  houfe  in  the  centre  of  a luxuriant  garden,  filled 
with  trees,  and  watered  with  limpid  ftreams.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Canhara , and  was  called  Rana  Bid- 
dalura.  Ayder  poffefled  himfelf  of  this  place,  and  the  whole  of 
the  rich  province,  by  the  following  accident.  The  fon  of  the 
reigningQueen  of  Canhara  fieri  to  Ayder , imploring  his  protection 
and  his  afliftance  to  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  his  kingdom,  which 
his  mother  kept  from  him  in  a mofl  iniquitous  manner.  Ayder 
acceded  to  his  petition,  marched  againft  the  ufurprefs,  defeated 
her  army,  and,  in  the  end,  reconciled  the  contending  parties.  She 
received  Ayder  with  every  mark  of  refpeCt,  and  even  lodged  him 
in  the  royal  palace.  Under  this  mafk  fire,  in  concert  with  her 
hufband  (for  fhe  had  married  a fecond,  a Brahmin)  determined 
on  his  deftruCtion  by  the  moft  horrid  means,  that  of  blowing  him 
up  in  the  palace  with  gunpowder.  A fubordinate  Brahmin  dif- 


* By  M.  M.  D.  L.  T.  (de  la  Tour)  General  of  ten  thoufand  men  in  the  Mogul  empire, 
and  formerly  commander  in  chief  of  the  artillery  of  Ayder  Ali,  and  of  a body  of  European 
troops  in  the  fervice  of  that  prince.  His  work  is  not  in  the  higheft  efteem. 
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covered  the  plot : he  appeared  before  Ayder  in  prefence  of  the 
Queen,  the  King,  and  whole  court,  and  charged  the  confpirators 
with  their  crime.  The  trial  commenced  on  the  fpot,  the  charge, 
was  proved,  the  Queen  and  her  hufband  put  to  death,  and  the 
king  confined.  Poffibly  the  complaint  of  the  fon  was  uncon- 
ffitutional,  for  the  throne  of  Canhara  is  faid  to  have  always  been 
filled  with  a female,  who  had  the  privilege  of  marrying  whom 
Hie  pleafed,  but  exempted  herfelf  from  the  cruel  rite  of  burning 
with  the  body  of  her  hufband,  in  the  manner  that  the  affec- 
tionate fpoufes  of  her  fubjeifs  were  accuftomed  to  do.  Ayder  Seized  by 
Alii  feized  on  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  immenfe  treafure  of  the 
capital;  but,  what  he  thought  of  more  importance,  was  a line  of 
coaft,  which  flattered  his  ambition  with  the  hopes  of  becom- 
ing as  invincible  by  fea  as  he  had  hitherto  been  by  land. 

From  the  time  of  the  ftorming  Onore , the  General’s  conduit 
was  totally  altered.  He  grew  irrefolute  refpeiting  his  proceed- 
ings, paid  no  attention  to  the  plan  he  was  to  execute  by  the 
orders  of  the  Prefidency,  and  negleited  every  communication 
with  them.  Before  this,  he  was  held  in  high  eflimation,  as  an 
officer  * and  a man.  He  remained  a long  time  in  a Rate  of  de- 
fpondency.  At  length,  actuated  by  a paffion  before  latent,  he 
fuddenly  took  the  refolution  of  performing  the  fer.vice  he  was 
appointed  to.  He  afcended  the  Ghaut , in  the  manner  related. 

He  appeared  before  Bednore , at  that  time  wholly  defenfelefs.  It  Bednore  sur- 
rendered. 

was  then  governed  by  Hyat  Saib , a perfon  of  conlummate  abili- 
lities,  and  firm  fidelity  towards  his  mailer.  He  reflected  on  the 


* Hon.  Charles  Grevile,  Britifli  India,  iii.  p.  843. 
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impoflibility  of  refinance,  and  the  danger  of  having  both  the 
province  and  city  defolated  by  the  rage  of  the  conqueror.  He 
fecretly  fent  to  Matthews , as  foon  as  he  had  entered  the  plains, 
to  offer  to  furrender  the  place,  and  to  deliver  to  the  Englifh  all 
the  treafures;  on  condition,  that  the  perfons  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  fhould  be  fecured,  and  himfelf  continued  in  the 
government  under  the  Engli/h , with  all  the  power  he  had  under 
Ayder. 

Matthews , now  in  poffeflion  of  the  treafures  of  ages,  and 
dazzled  by  the  heaps  of  the  gems  of  Hindoojlan , fuch  ftrong 
temptations  rofe  in  view  as  inftantly  to  diffipate  every  virtuous 
idea  he  might  before  have  poffeffed.  Avarice  and  rapacity  oc- 
cupied their  feats,  and  he  rofe  like  the  fiend  Mammon  with  all 
his  attributes.  The  General  feized  on  all  the  treafures,  and  im- 
prifoned  Hyat  Saib.  He  as  fuddenly  releafed  him,  and  made  to 
him  a pretended  reftitution  of  all  his  wealth  *.  Strong  fufpicions 
of  the  General’s  conduit  pervaded  the  army.  To  allay  their 
murmurs,  he  prevaled  on  Hyat  Saib  to  prefent  the  troops  with 
about  the  value  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  pagodas.  He 
had  alfo  quarreled  with  Macleod , Mackenzie  Humberjlon , and 
major  Sbaw>  after  the  capture  of  Bednore , on  the  fubjeft  of  pre- 
cedency with  the  company’s  troops.  They  quitted  the  army, 
and  haftened  to  Bombay , to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  Pre- 
fidency.  Their  ab fence  was  mod:  fatally  miffed.  The  General 
now,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  fent  difpatches  to  the  Prefidency,  filled 
with  falfe  ftatements  of  affairs,  and  complaints  againft  the  army, 
from  the  generals  to  the  very  common  men. 

* Lieut.  Sheen’s  Letter,  in  Capt.  Oake’s  Narrative,  p.  77. 
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At  Bednore  he  found  (to  a patriotic  commander)  a more  im- 
portant acquifition  than  any  treafures.  All  Aydef  s principal  ma- 
gazines, a very  fine  foundry  for  brafs  cannon,  a powder  manu- 
factory, and  immenfe  ftores  of  every  kind  *.  Matthews  did  not 
make  a true  efiimate  of  this  fpecies  of  treafure ; his  avarice  made 
him  negleCt  his  fecurity,  yet  he  weakened  his  army  by  making 
detachments  to  every  place  where  the  profpeCt  of  plunder  could 
allure  him.  He  negleCted  the  ftrong  paffes  into  the  Myfore , 
which,  fecured,  he  might  have  retted  fafely  againft  all  the 
efforts  of  the  returning  Tippoo.  Among  other  places  he  fent  a 
detachment  to  Annampour , a firong  fort,  adjacent  to  Bednore , 
which  Ayder  had  made  the  depbt  of  the  reft  of  his  treafure. 
The  place  was  taken  by  ftorm.  Let  Lieutenant  Sheen  relate  the 
difgraceful  event. — “ When  a practicable  breach  was  effected, 
“ orders  were  iffued  for  a ftorm,  and  no  quarters ; which  was 
“ immediately  put  in  execution,  and  every  man  put  to  the 
“ fword,  except  one  horfeman,  who  made  his  efcape,  after 
“ being  wounded  in  three  different  places.  A dreadful  fight 
“ then  prefented  itfelf ; above  four  hundred  beautiful  women, 
“ either  killed  or  wounded  with  the  bayonet,  expiring  in  one 
“ another’s  arms,  while  the  private  foldiers  were  committing 
“ every  kind  of  outrage,  and  plundering  them  of  their  jewels, 
“ the  officers  not  being  able  to  reftrain  them  t .” 

<c  The  troops  were,  however,  afterwards,  fever ely  repri- 
manded  for  it.  I had  almoft  forgot  to  mention,  that  fome  of 
u the  women,  rather  than  be  torn  from  their  relations,  threw 


Vast  Maga- 
zines, Foun- 
dry, &c. 


Annampour.' 


Horrid  Cruel- 
ties. 


* Hon.  Charles  Grevile’s  Britifh  India,  iii.  p.  844, 
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TAKEN. 


“ th'emfelves  into  large  tanks,  where  they  were  drowned.”  The 
pretence  for  thefe  brutalities  was,  that  the  garrifon,  an  uncivi- 
lized people,  had  a died  in  contradiction  to  the  rules  of  war 
among  civilized  nations.  After  the  fpecimen  we  gave  here,  I 
fear  the  idea  of  the  civilization  the  Britijh  had  arrived  at,  will 
not  rife  to  any  great  height.  Matthews  fuppreffed  in  his  dis- 
patches all  accounts  of  this  or  fimilar  tranfaClions,  and  alfo  of 
the  vafi  treafures.  We  are  beholden  to  private  letters  for  the 
hiffory.  One  officer  was  fo  ffiocked  at  one  he  had  written,,  that 
he  tore  it  to  pieces!  Lieut.  Sheen  was  not  fo  delicate  ! All  thefe 
fhameful  relations  have  been  contradi&ed ; yet  Rill,  as  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brown  expreffies,  they  are  among  thofe  ((  verities  we  fear, 
*6  and  heartily  wiffi  there  was  no  truth  therein.” 

The  General,  now  in  imaginary  fecurity,  defcended  the 
Ghaut , to  effeCl  new  conqueRs  in  the  maritime  country.  He 
laid  fiege  to  Mangalore.  A practicable  breach  was  foon  effected, 
which  the  gallant  governor,  Ruftan  Alii  beg , could  not  perfuade 
his  timid  garrifon  to  defend,,  fo  he  was  compelled  to  furrender. 
A few  years  after,  he  unjuRly  loR  his  head,  in  fight  of  the  city, 
by  order  of  his  cruel  mafier,  'Tippoo  Sultan. 

At  Mangalore  the  General  received  intelligence,  that  Tippoo 
was  in  full  march  from  the  Carnatic  to  relieve  his  coun- 
try. After  the  receipt  of  the  news,  his  mind  grew  quite  dis- 
ordered. He  re-afcended  the  Ghaut , and  re-entered  Bednore. 
In  a few  days  the  enemy  appeared.  His  forces  were  fo  nume- 
rous, that  they  not  only  covered  the  adjacent  plains,  but  even 
every  hill,  and  more  remote  than  the  eye  could  reach.  Mat- 
thews^ in  a frenzy,  marched  out  with  his  handful  of  men,  and 
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met  the  expected  fate;  was  at  once  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of 
five  hundred  men.  He  made  his  retreat  into  Bcdnore , which 
he  bravely  defended  feventeen  days  : but  finding  the  garrifon 
reduced  by  ficknefs,  and  the  number  of  flain,  he  capitulated  on  Eednore  p.i- 
honorable  terms.  The  garrifon  to  be  allowed  the  honors  of  war:  1 A< 
but  to  pile  the  arms  on  the  glacis ; to  retain  all  private  property, 
and  to  reftore  all  public,  8c c.  8ec.  'Tippoo  took  poffeflion  of  the 
city.  Notwithftanding  his  fituation,  the  avarice  of  the  General 
overcame  every  confideration.  He  ordered  the  officers  to  make 
unlimited  drafts  on  the  paymafter,  who  had  before  been  greatly 
exhaufted  by  various  contrivances.  It  was  currently  believed, 
that  he  had  fent  by  his  brother  to  Goa , three  hundred  thouTand 
pounds,  and  a great  quantity  of  diamonds,  to  be  remitted  to 
Bombay,  and  that,  even  on  the  point  of  his  departure,  he  had 
caufed  the  bamboos  of  his  palanquin  to  be  pierced,  and  filled 
with  pagodas.  When  Tippoo  examined  the  Rate  of  his  treafury, 
he  grew  enraged  at  this  infamous  fraud ; he  declared  the 
treaty  void  : put  the  officers  and  their  Sepoys , faithful  to  them 
to  the  laft,  indiferiminately  in  irons,  and  marched  them  in  that 
condition,  in  a burning  fun,  to  prifons  at  Seringapatam  and 
other  places.  Numbers  fell  dead  on  the  road,  the  remainder  ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  their  deftination  in  the  utmoft  mifery,  and 
that  increafed  by  the  wretched  dungeons  they  were  confined  in. 

Thofe  who  periffied,  were  nightly  flung  over  the  walls,  and  in 
Chitteldroog  the  furvivors  heard  the  tigers  gorging  themfelves 
with  the  corpfes  of  their  happier  friends  *. 


* Lieut,  Sheen’s  Narrative,  p.  8g, 
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The  General 

POISONED. 


Also  others. 


Kind  of  Poison. 


The  General  was  confined  at  Sermgapatam : where  he  was 
not  fuffered  to  linger  long.  Various  are  the  accounts  given  of 
the  manner  of  his  end,  but  the  molt  probable  is,  that  it  was 
by  poifon.  Numbers  of  his  officers  fuffered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, in  different  places,  and  died  in  the  greateft  agonies.  His 
brother,  who  unfortunately  returned  from  his  journey  to  Goa , 
and  a Mr.  Weldon , were  taken  into  the  jungles,  and  had  their 
throats  cut.  Numbers  of  the  unhappy  men,  fated  to  die  by 
the  poifonous  draught,  abfiained  from  food  for  many  days,  till 
defpair  and  hunger  compelled  them  to  take  the  fatal  draught. 
Others,  who  by  delay  made  the  executioners  impatient,  had  the 
poifon  forced  down  their  throats.  My  pity  is  fufpended  for  as 
many  as  might  have  been  guilty  of  the  barbarity  at  Annam - 
pour,  was  it  poffiblethey  could  have  been  acceffary  to  the  favage 
fury  of  their  troops,  ftained  in  every  part  of  the  expedition 
with  flaughter,  cruelty,  fraud,  rapine,  and  avarice  *. 

It  is  evident  that  the  feverities  exercifed  by  'Tippoo , after  this 
victory,  was  here  the  determined  refolution  of  inffidling  a juft 
punifhment;  but,  unhappily,  he  included  in  it  the  innocent,  as. 
well  as  guilty.  After  his  defeat  of  Colonel  Braitbwaite , on  the 
banks  of  the  Coleroon , how  different  was  his  condudl ; he  con- 
fidered  Matthews  as  the  fordid  adventurer,  Braitbwaite  as  the 
generous  enemy,  and  treated  him  and  the  wounded  captives 
with  a humanity  that  fhewed  his  coolnefs,  and  capacity  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

I am  uncertain  what  the  poifon  was ; probably  a vegetable, 


* Annual  Regifter,  1783,  p.  91. 
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in  which  India  is  extremely  fertile ; fome  fpeak  of  the 
juice  of  the  Milky  hedge , Euphorbia  Tiraculli , SyfL  PI.  ii.  438. 
OJJifraga  ladlea , Rumph.  Amb.  vii.  62,  tab.  xxix.  Comm.  hort.  i. 
27,  tab.  xiv.  This  emits  moft  copioufly  a milk  of  fo  cauftic  a 
nature,  as  is  likely  to  produce  a moft  agonizing  death.  The 
juices  of  other  Euphorbia  are  very  deadly,  as  are  thofe  of  the 
root  of  that  beautiful  flower  the  Gloriofa  Superba , Sy ft.  PI.  ii.  49, 
Lilium  Zeylan.  Comm.  hort.  i.  69,  tab.  xxxv.  In  one  place  I find 
another  unintelligibly  mentioned,  under  the  title  of  the  milk 
of  the  coco  nut  bufh  *. 

I now  purfue  the  event  of  the  complaints  laid  before  the 
Prefidency  of  Bombay , by  the  feceding  officers.  Their  infor- 
mation appeared  well  founded.  Matthews  was  ordered  to  be 
fuperceded,  his  misfortune  being  then  unknown.  Macleod  was- 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  command,  and  Humberjlon • 
and  Shaw  to  ferve  under  Macleod.  The  fequel  is  tragical.  The 
new  officers,  on  April  5,  failed  in  the  Ranger  floop  of  ten  guns,, 
Lieut.  Omen  commander,  to  be  landed  for  the  purpole  of  join- 
ing the  army.  On  the  7th  they  fell  in  with  the  Mabratta  fleet, 
a powerful  fquadron,  which  attacked  them  without  the  left 
notice.  Major  Shaw  was  ffiot  dead,  the  General  and  Col.  Hum- 
berjlon through  the  lungs,  and  feveral  other  officers  killed  or 
wounded.  After  a defence,  far  too  obftinate  againft  fo  very 
fuperior  a force,  the  furvivors  ftruck,  and  were  carried  into  Ghe- 
riab\  the  Governor  difowning  any  knowlege  of  the  peace, 
which  had  actually  been  proclamed  a very  few  days  before.  Such 


is 


* Lieut.  Hubbard’s  Letter, 
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is  the  account  given  on  the  authority  of  the  baft  bidia  Com- 
pany. The  author  of  the  War  in  Afta , i.  p.  483,  makes  our 
General  a Quixote,  who,  rather  than  be  carried  into  Gheriah  for 
a lingle  day,  was  above  coming  to  an  explanation,  and  madly 
fought  the  unequal  force  of  the  barbarians.  Kumberjlon  died  of 
his  wounds  on  April  30,  of  whom  the  author*  gives  a cha- 
racter that  fhould  not  be  fupprefled.  44  He  died  in  the  twenty- 
44  eighth  year  of  his  age.  An  early  and  habitual  converfancy 
44  with  the  heroes  of  antient,  as  well  as  modern  times,  nourifhed 
44  in  his  mind  a paffion  for  military  glory,  and  fupported  him 
44  under  unremitting  application  to  all  thofe  ftudies  by  which 
44  he  might  improve  his  mind,  rife  to  honorable  diftinCtion,  and 
44  render  his  name  immortal ; he  being  not  only  acute,  but  pro- 
44  found  and  fteady  in  his  views,  gallant  without  oilentation,  and 
44  fpirited  without  temerity  and  imprudence.”  At  his  early  age 
he  was  great  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field  t.  He  laid  the  fineft 
plan  for  the  overthrow  of  our  great  rivals,  Ayder  and  his  fuc- 
ceffor:  and  as  far  as  they  were  attempted,  they  fucceeded.  He  was 

honored  with  the  command  of  a fmall  body  of  troops,  oppofed 
* 

* This  youthful  hero  was  dcfcended  from  a younger  brother  of  the  Seaforth  family.  His 
father,  Col.  Mackenzie,  married  the  only  daughter  of  a Mr.  Humberfton,  of  a rich  old  family 
in  Lincolnftiire,  feated  at  Humberfton,  once  a Benedidtine  abby,  not  remote  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber.  Old  Humberfton  left  his  daughter  five  hundred  a year  : the  reft  of  his  eftate 
to  a brother’s  fon,  who  dying,  was  fucceeded,  as  next  heir,  by  the  young  Colonel,  then  in  India. 

He  added  the  family  name  to  that  of  his  own.  His  brother,  Francis  Humberfton  Mackenzie, 
of  Seaforth,  as  I am  informed,  fold,  by  his  mother’s  confent,  the  Humberfton  eftate,  and 
bought  the  Seaforth. 

f Hon.  Charles  Greviie’s  British  .India,  iii.  p.  824  to  848. 
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to  the  able  Tippoo.  By  a fine  retreat  with  two  thoufand  men 
again  ft  thirty  thoufand  Myforians , he  eluded  his  fury  ; and  foon 
after,  in  conjunction  with  Macleod , repelled  the  attack  of  'Tippoo 
on  his  lines,  which  forced  that  chieftain  to  the  mortifying  ne- 
ceffity  of  feeking  fafety  beyond  the  river  Paniani.  How  op- 
pofite  to  the  merits  of  fo  brave  a youth  was  his  fate  ! 


Brutus’s  baftard  hand 
Stabb’d  ^Julius  Cizfar ; favage  inlanders 
Pompey  the  Great ; our  hero  dies  by  pirates. 


A small  ifle,  or  rather  rock,  about  a mile  from  Onore , was 
made  remarkable  in  the  war  againft  Tippoo , by  being  ftrongly 
fortified  by  him,  being  intended  for  a magazine  of  all  forts  of 
naval  ftores  for  building  and  repairing  fhips.  He  had  refumed 
his  father’s  defign  of  becoming  a naval  power.  Thofe  Engli/b 
frigates  fruftrated  his  plan  in  OSlober  1791,  and,  by  the  defpe- 
rate  valour  of  a'  few  marines,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
place. 

* 

We  omitted  to  fay,  that  at  Onore , the  fon  of  Francis  Abney  da 
burnt  the  fleet  of  the  prince  of  the  place,  defeated  his  army, 
and  burnt,  but  did  not  think  it  worth  his  trouble  to  take  the 
town.  Barcelore , in  Lat.  130  25',  is  the  next  town  of  note,  and 
the  parts  adjacent  are  very  productive  of  rice,  that  great  food 
of  the  Orientalijls. 

Mangalore  is  a confiderable  city,  feated  in  Lat.  12*  50',  upon 
a rifing  ground.  This  alfo  has  belonging  to  it  very  confiderable 
rice  grounds.  It  has  the  conveniency  of  three  rivers,  which 
unite  a little  above  its  fite.  The  Portuguefe  fupply  you  with  rice 
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from  thefe  two  towns,  and  even  fend  it  to  the  coafts  of  Arabia. 
As  late  as  1695  the  Arabs  of  Majcat  were  in  fuch  ftrength  as  to 
■come  with  their  fleet,  plunder  the  country,  and  burn  the  two 
towns,  notwithftanding  the  Canbarians  have  a line  of  earthen 
forts,  each  garrifoned  with  two  or  three  hundred  men,  as  a 
defence  againft  free-booters.  The  Portuguefe  had  a factory 
here,  notorious,  as  I fear  all  their  colonies  are,  for  the  exceffive 
debaucheries  of  both  clergy  and  laity. 

Ayder  Alt , with  all  his  abilities,  entertained  a moft  grand, 
but  vifionary  plan,  not  only  of  becoming  fovereign  of  the 
Indian  feas,  but  of  even  retaliating  on  the  Englijh , the  feveral 
invafions  they  had  made  into  India.  In  order  to  become  a naval 
power,  he  invited  fhipwrights  from  all  countries,  and  under 
them  trained  a number  of  his  own  fubje£ts.  He  had  in  his 
own  dominions  abundance  of  materials ; and  he  fixed  on  Man- 
galore as  his  great  dock,  and  military  naval  port.  He  has 
hitherto  been  unfortunate.  In  1768,  the  place  was  taken  by  a 
fleet  fitted  out  from  Bombay , and  nine  great  fhips  and  feveral 
lefler  were  brought  away  *.  Ayder  foon  recovered  his  port  : 
and,  irritated  at  the  difgrace,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  reftore  his 
navy,  and  carry  his  great  defign  into  execution.  By  the  year 
1781  he  had  almoif  finifhed  fix  lhips  of  the  line,  and  feveral 
frigates  and  Hoops.  He  had  heard  fomething  of  the  folidity 
and  ftrength  of  the  waters  of  the  European  feas,  fo  under  the 
notion  of  combatting  with  oceans  of  ice,  he  ftrengthened  his 
fhips  with  planks  of  great  thicknefs  t.  But  we  did  not  permit 


* Annual  Regifter,  1768,  p.  67.  f War  in  Afia,  p.  506. 
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Ayder  to  make  the  experiment.  General  Matthews , fecure  as 
he  thought  himfelf  in  pofieflion  of  Bednore , defcended  on  this 
city,  and  in  a little  time  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  place,  with 
three  large  fhips  on  the  Rocks,  and  feveral  lefler,  which  totally 
put  to  flight  the  naval  vilion  of  the  great  Ayder . 

In  1783  Mangalore  was  invefled  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  perfon, 
with  an  army  of  a hundred  and  forty  thoufand  fighting  men, 
aflifled  by  the  French.  The  governor,  Colonel  Campbel , made  a 
moR  gallant  defence,  and  fuffered  every  extreme  of  famine,  till 
the  place  was  given  up,  on  honorable  terms,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  war,  when  it  was  found  a mere  heap  of  rubbifh.  It  had 
been  aflailed  in  the  RrangeR  manner,  bombarded  by  great 
mafles  of  Rones,  flung  out  of  mortars,  which  did  infinite  mif- 
chief : the  poor  foldier  who  was  flruck  on  the  body,  had  a Rid- 
den relief;  thofe  who  received  them  on  the  extremities  fuffered 
a long  and  agonizing  termination  of  life.  Mangalore  remains 
in  pofleflion  of  the  Sultan , with  the  whole  province  of  Can - 
hara , the  only  maritime  part  allotted  to  him  in  the  glorious 
partition  treaty. 

Nelifuram  is  feated  a few  miles  up  a river,  and  is  fuppofed  Nelisuram, 
to  be  the  Nelcynda  and  Melcynda  of  the  antients. 

Near  this  river  begins  that  vafl  extent  of  coafl,  called  the  Malabar 
Malabar , he  Royaume  de  Melibar  of  Marco  Polo , p.  148,  com-  CoAST* 
prehending  the  feveral  places,  diRridls  or  principalities  I fhall 
mention.  It  reaches  to  Cape  Comorin , and  owned  the  Zamorin, 
or  King  of  Calicut , as  Lord  Paramount. 

Mount  Dilla,  or  Deli , is  the  next  place  of  note,  it  is  a fmall  Mount  Djlla, 
promontory  in  Lat.  120  T,  and  within  is  a bay,  on  which  pro- 
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bably  Rood  the  Blancon  emporium  of  Ptolomy.  Marco  Polo , 
the  celebrated  traveller  of  the  thirteenth  century,  vilited  the 
place  in  his  journey  through  part  of  India.  He  calls  this  traCt 
Le  Royaume  d'Eli , and  Albuljeda , Ras  Heili , or  the  Cape  of 
Heili.  Polo  fays,  it  abounded  with  pepper,  ginger,  and  other 
fpices.  He  adds,  that  if  a fhip  happened  to  be  driven  into 
their  port  by  a temped:,  the  king  immediately  confifcated  it, 
faying—' “ You  never  intended  to  come  here,  but  God  and 
“ fortune  difpofed  it  otherwife;  fo  we  will  profit  of  what 
“ they  have  been  pleafed  to  fend.” 

Cananore  Hand  a little  to  the  fouth  of  Mount  Dilla.  In  1501 
it  was  vifited  by  Cabral , on  an  invitation  from  the  monarch  of 
the  place,  who  treated  him  in  the  kindeft  and  moft  affectionate 
manner.  The  Portugueje  obtained  leave  to  ere£t  a fort  near 
the  city,  which  was  their  firft  and  ufual  ftep  towards  the  enflav- 
ing  the  natives.  The  friendly  monarch  died.  The  new  king, 
provoked  by  the  barbarity  of  one  Goes , who  had  taken  an  Ara- 
bian fhip,  fewed  up  the  whole  crew  in  the  fails,  and  flung 
them  into  the  fea.  Exafperated  at  this  cruelty,  the  ruling 
prince  laid  liege  to  the  fort.  The  garrifon  were  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity  by  famine,  when  they  were  relieved,  by  the 
fea  flinging  on  fhore  great  quantities  of  fhrimps  *.  Priftan  de 
Cunha  arrived  with  his  fleet,  and  relieved  the  garrifon.  The 
city  afterwards  was  taken  by  the  Portugueje , who  continued 
'mafters  of  it  till  it  was  befieged,  in  1660,  by  the  Dutch . 

In  December  1790,  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  that 
year,  againff  Pippoo  Sultan , Major-General  Robert  Abercromby 


* Oforio,  i.  p,  268. 
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opened  it  with  the  reduction  of  Cananore  and  Nurrcarow , which 
he  inftantly  effected  in  the  fight  of  Tippoo.  Leaving  garrifons 
behind,  he  took  port,  on  March  i,  1791,  on  the  head  of  the 
Ghauts , at  Pondicherrim , oppofite  to  Cananore.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Periapatam , along  the  plains  of  Myfore , about  eigh- 
teen miles  from  the  edge  of  thofe  vaft  heights.  He  reached 
that  fort  on  May  16.  It  \vas  deferted  by  the  garrifon,  after 
blowing  up  fome  of  the  baftions ; and  only  eighteen  miles  in- 
tervened between  him  and  the  grand  army,  commanded  by 
Lord  Cornwallis , ready  to  invert  Seringapatam , the  rertdence  of 
Tippoo.  The  Sultan  exerted  every  refource  of  a great  mind  to 
avert  his  fate.  He  fought  a pitched  battle  with  the  BritiJJj 
General,  and  fuffered  a complete  defeat.  The  Lord  of  Hofts 
interfered,  and  deferred  his  deftrudtion.  The  time  of  the 
Monfoons  came  on.  The  vidfor  was  obliged  to  deftroy  part 
of  his  train,  and  fail  back  to  Bangalore.  The  fwell  of  the 
Cavery  forced  Abercromby  to  retire  66  who  had,  with  infinite 
“ labor,  formed  roads,  and  brought  a battering  train,  and 
{<  a large  fupply  of  provifions  and  rtores,  over  fifty  miles  of 
“ woody  mountains,  called  Ghauts , that  immenfe  barrier,  which 
“ feparates  the  Myfore  country  from  the  Malabar  coaft.  Part 
u of  General  AbercYotnbf  s train  alfo  fell  a facrifice  to  the  necef- 
w fity  of  the  times : and  bis  army,  who  thought  they  had  fur- 
“ mounted  all  their  difficulties,  had  the  mortification  to  find 
u their  exertions  of  no  utility,  and  had  to  return,  worn  down 
Ci  by  ficknefs  and  fatigue,  expofed  to  the  inceflarit  rains  which 
u then  deluged  the  wertern  coart  of  the  peninfula 


* Major  Dirom’s  Campaigns,  p,  2. 
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In  the  following  year,  he  again  afcended  the  toilfome  paths 
to  fame,  fuccefsfully  joined  his  great  commander,  and  received 
the  moft  pleafing  reward  to  noble  minds,  praife  well  deferved, 
and  earned  with  hardfhips,  perfeverance,  and  judgment. 

Viewing  the  immenfe  range  of  mountains  from  below,  in 
height  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the  fea?  covered  with  forefts,. 
the  tops  often  hid  in  the  clouds,  they  appear  to  form  an  un- 
furmountable  barrier  between  the  Myfore  country  and  the  Ma~ 
labar  coaft  *. 

The  traCt  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Canhara , is  by 
Arrian  ftyled  Cottonara.  The  trans-ghautian  part  is  the  Fan - 
dionis  Regio , which  anfwers  to  the  modern  kingdom  of  Myfore. 

All  this  traCt  was,  in  Arrian's  time,  noted  for  its  rich  pro- 
ductions and  great  commerce,  particularly  in  the  article  pepper. 
The  Piper  cottonaricum  was  famous  in  all  parts,  but  the  hifto- 
rian  limits  the  growth  to  one  fpot.  The  country  was  far  from 
being  confined  to  that  fingle  article  : It  fupplied  the  merchants 
with  numbers  of  the  fined  pearls,  ivory,  and  Othonia  j erica , a 
certain  mixed  manufacture  of  cotton  and  filk. 


Arrian,  i.  539,  fpeaks  of  the  beautiful  white  linens  of  India , 
probably  the  fame  with  the  modern  calicoes.  Thefe  formed, 
as  they  do  at  prefent,  a great  part  of  their  clothing.  This  trade 
is  probably  continued,  to  the  prefent  day,  to  the  emporia  of 
Tartary.  When  Anthonie  Jenkinfon  was  at  Bocbara , in  1 558, 
the  Indian  caravans  brought  great  quantities  of  this  fpecies  of 
linen,  which  was  much  ufed  by  the  Tartars  to  form  their  head- 


* Major  Dirom’s  Campaigns,  p.  90. 
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drefs,  infomuch  that  they  rejected  our  kerfies  and  cloths,  which 
'Jenkinfon  offered  to  fale  *. 

Nardos  Gapanica , or  Nardus , from  a certain  part  of  India 
called  Gapana , is  another  article  of  commerce.  The  Nardus 
was  in  high  repute  in  former  times,  but  now  is  out  of  fafhion. 
It  was  much  ufed  in  form  of  a pomatum,  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans perfumed  their  hair.  Horace  fpeaks  of  it  frequently,  on 
feftive  occcafions,  and  in  one  exemplifies  the  antient  cuftom 
of  bringing  their  pretious  ointments  in  a box  of  Onyx  or 
Alabajlrites : 

“ Nardi  parvus  Onyx  eliciet  cadum.” 

Old  Gerard , p.  io8i?  fpeaks  of  its  medical  virtues  in  his  days-. 
I cannot  afcertain  the  plant. 

The  Malebathrum  was  another  valuable  drug  from  this  re- 
gion. Pliny , lib.  xii.  c.  12,  and  lib.  xiii.  c.  1,  fpeaks  highly  of 
it  as  a perfume,  in  which  it  feems  to  have  been  an  ingredient 
among  many  others.  The  Unguentum  Regale  was  compofed  of 
not  fewer  than  twenty-fix.  That  of  Syria  was  alfo  in  high 
requeft.  Horace  fpeaks  of  his  fitting  with  his  old  friend,  Pom- 
peius  Varus , at  a feaft,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and 
highly  perfumed : 

“ Sspe  diem  mero 
“ Fregi,  coronatus  nitentes 
“ Male  bat  hr  0 Syrio  capillos.” 

Pliny  gives  a very  long  lift  of  the  perfumes  ufed  by  the  Romans . 
They  were  moftly  pomatums,  and  confequently  not  the  mofl 

* Purciias,  iii.  p,  240. 
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Hyacinth. 


Amethyst. 


Testudo. 


Imports. 


delicate.  The  variety  was  endlefs,  and  fome  of  the  ingredients 
would  feem  now  very  fingular.  They  anointed  themfelves  with 
fome  kinds,  to  fupprefs  the  rank  fmell  of  their  bodies,  and  often 
to  prevent  the  effedfs  of  their  intemperance  and  excefs  in  meats 
and  drinks,  being  too  fenfibly  perceived.  Diofcorides  and  Plhiy 
fay,  that  the  vegetable  which  yielded  this  perfume  was  a certain 
water-plant,  that  floated  on  the  furface,  like  what  we  call  duck- 
meat.  Gerard , p.  1534,  called  it  Talapatra,  or  Indian  leaf,  and 
gives  the  figure  of  a fhrub,  related  to  the  clove. 

The  Hyacinthus , a pretious  hone,  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  That  of  the  antients  approached  the 
Amethyji  in  value  and  color.  <(  Emicansf ' fays  Pliny , u in 
“ AjnetbyJio  fulgor  violaceus,  dilutus  eit  in  HyacintboP  Thofe 
of  India  were  the  moh  valuable. 

The  Pejludo  Cbryfonetiotica  was  a fmall  fpecies  of  land-tor- 
toife,  another  export : it  was  fo  called  by  the  Greeks , being 
marked  as  if  with  threads  of  gold  ; this  is  a faithful  defcrip- 
tion  given  by  the  antients  : Linnccus  calls  it  Lefludo  Geometrica  ; 
La  Cepede  gives  a good  figure  of  it  in  tab.  ix. 

The  imports  here  (for  it  is  well  to  know  the  antient  wants 
of  the  country)  were,  a confiderable  quantity  of  fpecie  ; hence 
we  may  account  for  finding  in  India  the  coins  of  Europe ; chry - 
folites , an  A Ethiopian  gem  of  a golden  color ; a few  plain 
cloths;  Polymeta , or  embroideries  of  different  colors;  Stimmi ; 
Coral,  probably  the  red,  from  the  Mediterranean  fea,  all 
others  abounding  in  the  eahern  feas ; rude  glafs,  brafs,  tin, 
lead,  a little  wine,  Sajidarac^  or  red  arfenic,  Arfenicum , or  the 
common,  wheat  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhips  only,  being  fcarcely 
an  article  of  commerce. 
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All  this  coaft,  the  Lymirica  Regio , or  modern  Concan , was 
greatly  frequented  by  the  Roman  merchants.  u Originally 
« they  performed  only  coafting  voyages,  from  harbour  to  har- 
<£  bour,  failing  from  Cana , the  modern  Cava  Canim , on  the 
“ coaft  of  Arabia  Felix , till  Hippalus *,  an  adventurous  feaman, 
“ having  confidered  the  fttuation  of  the  harbours,  and  the  form 
“ of  the  fea,  found  out  a navigation  through  the  ocean,  at 
“ the  feafon  in  which  the  winds  blow  with  us,  fays  Arrian , 
“ from  the  fea,  and  the  weft  fouth  weft  wind  prevails  in  the 
(<  Indian  ocean : which  wind  is  called  Hippalus , from  the  firft: 
“ difcoverer  of  that  navigation.  From  that  time  till  now,  fome 
u fail  in  a direct  courfe  from  Cana , others  from  the  harbour  of 
“ the  Aromatic , they  who  fail  for  Lymirica  make  a longer  ftay: 
<£  others  who  fteer  for  Barygaza  or  Scythia , ftay  not  above  three 
“ days;  they  fpend  the  reft  of  the  time  in  completing  their  ufual 
“ voyage.” 

A few  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Mount  Dilla,  ftands  Telli - 
Cherry , in  Lat.  1 1°  48',  an  Engli/h  fettlement,  of  late  years  de- 
fended by  lines,  of  a weakening  extent,  formed  againft  the 
attacks  of  the  late  Ayder  Alii . The  place  had  been  for  years 
befieged  by  his  forces,  under  the  command  of  his  General,  Sadik 
Khan : a vigorous  fally,  in  January  1782,  ended  all  his  plans, 
which  wras  conducted  by  Major  Abingdon y a brave  and  able 


* Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth.  ii.  p.  174. 

+ A harbour  and  place  of  great  commerce,  the  Aromata  emporium,  not  far  from 
the  Aromota  promontorium,  or  Cape  Gardefui,  the  extreme  ealtern  promontory  of 
Africa. 

i officer, 


Tellicherry* 
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officer  *,  fent  from  Bombay  by  General  Goddard , with,  a detach- 
ment of  the  army  for  its  relief.  The  army  was  defeated,  the 
camp  taken,  and  the  General  wounded  and  made  prifoner.  He 
foon  died  of  a broken  heart,  and  was  buried  near  the  fort  with 
due  honors.  A tomb  was  eredted  over  his  grave  ; lamps  are  con- 
tinually burning,  and  the  MuJJ'elmen  in  numbers  pay  refpedtful 
vifits  to  the  place  t.  Ayder  had  a llrong  fortrefs  near  the  Eng- 
lijh  limits ; but  if  the  lines  were  forced  Tellicherry  muft  fall. 

The  fituation  of  the  town  is  extremely  beautiful ; backed  by 
hills  finely  broken,  and  wooded,  interfperled  with  valleys,  and 
watered  by  a fine  river ; but  its  extreme  healthinefs  is  a recom- 
mendation beyond  all  other  beauties  : it  is  equal  to  that  of 
England , and  is,  on  that  account,  the  great  refort  of  invalids. 
Pepper  is  the  great  article  of  commerce  ; but  coffee  is  alfo  cul- 
tivated there. 

! Tellicherry  once  belonged  to  the  French , but  we  made  our- 
felves  mailers  of  it,  I believe,  in  King  William's  time.  Hamil- 
ton fpeaks  of  the  punch-houfes  : this  reminds  me  of  a pleafant 
rniltake  of  M.  Bernier , iii.  154,  who  taking  the  veffel  for  the 
/ contents,  fpeaks  of  a fatal  liquor  much  drank  by  the  Englijb , 
called  Boule-ponge. 

Mah£i  Make , a Frefich  fettlement,  is  contiguous  to  Tellicherry,  feated 

among  molt  delicious  wooded  hills,  and  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  The  French  fettled  here  about  the  year  1722 ; we  took 
it  in  1760,  and,  before  we  evacuated  it,  completely  difmantled 
the  town,  but  did  no  other  damages.  To  this  day  we  prevent 

* War  in  Alia,  i.  263.  * Franklin’s  Travels,  13. 
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them  from  reftoring  the  fortifications,  or  augmenting  their 
forces. 

The  great  fquirrel  of  Malabar , Sonnerat , ii.  tab.  Ixxxvii.  is 
found  near  Make ; it  is  as  large  as  a cat,  the  ears  fhort  and 
tufted,  the  tail  longer  than  the  body,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
reddifh.  It  frequents  the  coco-trees,  is  fond  of  the  liquor  of 
the  nut,  which  it  will  pierce  to  get  at ; has  a moft  fhrill  and 
fharp  cry. 

The  great  ftaple  of  this  country  is,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Arrian , pepper.  They  cultivate  here,  and  indeed  far  inland, 
the  Piper  nigrum  and  album ; alfo  the  P.  longum , or  long  pep- 
per, Rumpb.  Amboin.  v.  333,  tab.  116.  All  thefe  are  climbing 
plants,  and  require  fupport.  The  white  is  only  the  fruit  in  an 
unripe  Rate.  Raynal  fays,  we  draw  annually  from  this  neigh- 
borhood fifteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight. 

The  interior  of  the  Malabar  coaft  is  filled  with  forefts  of 
trees,  many  of  which  are  of  majeftic  fizes,  and  what  the  author 
fiyles  vajla  magnitudinis . I have  formed  a collection  of  the 
fpecies,  moft  of  which  Linnreus  was  unable  to  afcertain.  In  thofe 
cafes  I refer  to  our  great  Ray,  and  give  the  Malabar  names, 
with  references  to  the  Hortus . The  trees  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  catalogue,  may  be  met  with  in  that  of  the  Cey- 
lonefe.  The  name  of  Rbeede  prefixed,  will  evince  them  to  be 
common  to  both  countries. 

Katon  Maragam  Rheede  Mateb.  p.iv.  tab.  13,  Raii bifi . ii.  1463 
Idon  Moulli  — - - - - ^ Rail  bijl.  ii.  1482 

Kara  Nagolam  — iv.  tab.  18.  - - * - - 1483 

Vol.  I.  T Commotti  * 


New  Squirrel. 


Pepper. 


Great  Trees 
of  the  Mala- 
bar Coast. 
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Commotti  — v.  tab.  45.  - Raii  hijl.  ii. 

Angolam — iv.  tab.  17.  ------ 

Kara  Candel  — v.  tab.  13.  ------ 

Mail  Elon  — v.  tab.  1.  ------ 

Katon  Mail  Elon  — v.  tab.  2.  - 

Thoka — iv.  tab.  27 — Teek,  fee  before,  p.  81. 

Calefiam  — iv.  tab.  32.  ------ 

Nyalel — iv.  tab.  16. 

Niruala  — iii.  tab.  42.  ------ 

Cratoeva  Tapia,  Syft.  pi.  ii.  419. 

Panitsjica  Maram  — iii.  tab.  41.  1 666 

Syalita  — iii.  tab.  38.  - - - - - 1707 

Tongelion  Perimaram — ------  1753 

Tondi  Teregam  — iii.  tab.  60.  - 1787 

Panam  Pulka  Nux  Myriflean,  8c  iv.  tab.  5.  - - - 1524 

Tftem-tani — iv.  tab.  ii.  Raiihift . 1556 — Rumphia  Amboinenfis^ 
Syft.  pi.  i.  92. 

Dillenia  Indica,  Syft.  pi.  ii.  624. 


1496 

1497 

1498 

*557 

1558 

1565 

IS97 

I606 

I644 


Coco  Trees.  Abundance  of  coco  trees,  the  Cocos  nucifera , Calappa , and 
cfenga  of  .the  Indians  (not  cocoa)  are  planted  along  this  coaft. 
Of  the  body  of  the  tree  the  Indians  make  boats,  the  frames  for 
their  houfes,  and  rafters.  They  thatch  their  houfes  with  the 
leaves;  and,  by  flitting  them  lengthways,  make  mats  and 
balkets.  The  utility  of  the  nut  of  this  tree  is  great,  for  food, 
and  for  drink,  and  for  the  oil  extradted  from  it ; of  the  thready 
rind  is  made  cordage,  called  Kaiar , and  I think  it  is  woven 
into  coarfe  linen.  From  the  branches  exudes,  on  being  cut,  a 

liquor 
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liquor  called  Toddy ; the  Indians  hang,  to  the  part  left  adherent 
to  the  tree,  an  earthen  pot,  in  which  is  collected  from  a pint 
to  a quart  a day.  From  this  liquor,  fermented,  is  diftilled  an 
excellent  Arrack , and  a very  fiery  dram  called  Fool,  with  which 
our  feamen  too  frequently  intoxicate  themfelves. 

Areca  Cat h ecu,  or  Pinanga , Rumpb.  i.  tab.  iv.  to  vii.  is,  from 
the  univerfal  cuftom  of  chewing  the  nut  with  Betel , a mold 
ufeful  tree,  and  greatly  cultivated  in  every  part  of  India. 
The  Pliny  of  India  gives  feveral  plates  of  it,  with  the  form 
of  the  nut,  and  fructification,  and  of  the  cultivated  and  wild 
kinds*.  The  nuts  are  ufually  of  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg: 
they  are  therefore  broken  and  prepared  for  chewing,  wrap- 
ped in  the  bitter  leaf  of  the  Betel , mixed  with  Chun  an,  or 
fhell  lime,  and  in  that  form  taken  all  over  India  by  people 
of  every  age,  fex,  and  condition.  Rumpbius,  i.  p.  32,  is  mod 
particular  about  the  ufe,  and  the  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
with  which  the  Indian  monarchs  beftow  it  on  the  embafladors 
they  receive  from  foreign  Rates.  It  is  the  compliment  of  the 
country  to  offer  this  at  vifits,  or  wherefoever  people  meet : 
it  is  an  emblem  of  peace  and  friendfhip,  is  fuppofed  to  ex- 
hilarate the  fpirits,  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomachs  (but  at  the 
expence  of  the  teeth),  and  is  particularly  in  repute  with 
ladies  of  intrigue,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  improve  the  powers 
of  love.  The  Arabs  call  the  Areca  tree  Faufel.  Gerard,  p. 
1520,  has  caufed  it  to  be  engraven. 

These  trees  are  not  found  in  Coromandel  or  Bengal.  The 
nuts  are  fent  there  in  great  quantities,  as  articles  of  commerce. 

* Betela-codi,  Rheede.  v.  tab. 
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Betel. 


White 

Sanders. 


The  life  of  this  nut  is,  in  many  parts  of  India , greatly 
afeufed  ; they  are  made  the  inftruments  of  philtres,  charms, 
and  incantations  by  the  fair  fex,  and  often  the  medium  of  a 
fatal  poifon.  The  firft  is  intended  to  conciliate  the  affection  of 
their  lovers,  a pradtice  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  They 
are  even  faid  to  poffefs  the  powers  of  changing  affections,  to 
diffolve  that  between  man  and  wife,  and  transfer  them  to  other 
objedts.  They  are  next  ufed  as  means  of  revenge,  for  the 
fpretce  injuria  for m&.  They  are  faid  to  be  capable  of  preparing 
the  nuts  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  bring  on  the  offending  parties 
the  completed  imbecility;  or,  if  they  prefer  another  mode  of 
revenge,  death  itfelf,  lingering,  and  diftant ; even  to  any  time 
thefe  demoniac  fair  chufe.  The  lover  falls  into  an  atrophy, 
and  waftes  away  in  the  claflical  manner,  defcribed  by  the  Greeks. 
and  Romans,  when  the  waxen  image  was  made  the  fatal  incanta- 
tion. Rumphius  records  the  Indian  tales,  and  feems  to  believe 
them.  He  certainly  was  a man  of  abilities,  and  nothing 
credulous. 

The  Betel , its  concomitant,  is  a fpecies  of  pepper,  Piper 
Betel , a climbing,  plant,  native  of  all  India , and  cultivated  by 
props  or  poles,  like  the  reft  of  the  kind.  Neither  this,  nor  the 
Areca , hath  efcaped  our  old  friend  Gerard:  at  pages  1520,  1521, 
he  hath  given  good  figures  of  both  kinds. 

I may  mention  other  fpecies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that 
are  articles  of  commerce  from  this  coaft.  Such  is  the  Santalum 
album , Rumph.  Amboin.  ii.  42,  tab.  11,  which  grows  to  a great 
lize.  This  wood  has  a ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and  is  burnt  in 
all  the  houfes  of  the  Orientalifts  for  the  fake  of  its  falubrious 

and 
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and  fragrant  fcent.  A pafte  is  alfo  made  of  the  powder  of  the 
wood,  with  which  the  Indians , Chinefe,PerJians , Turks,  and  Arabs , 
anoint  their  bodies,  ufing  their  perfumes  as  the  Romans  did 
of  old.  Gerard , p.  1585,  fays,  that  the  Indians  ufe  a deco&ion 
of  the  wood  in  fevers,  and  various  difeafes. 

Red  Sanders,  Santalum  rubrum , the  Pterocarpus  fanta-  Red  Sanders. 
linns , Linn.  fuppL  pi.  318,  FI.  Zeyl.  N°  417.  Draco  arbor , Com- 
md.  hort.  i.  p.  213,  tab.  109,  Raii  hijl.  pi.  iii.  arbor.  113,  grows 
here.  It  has  a place  in  our  difpenfaries,  and  its  wood  is  made 
ufe  of  in  various  works,  and  all  the  different  forts  of  houfe- 
hold  furniture,  benches,  tables,  &c.  * and  toys,  on  account  of 
the  agreeable  fcent.  31  >cks  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  are  of  a 
Roney  hardnefs  and  weight  t.  The  gum  and  lap  are  of  intenfe 
rednefs 

The  Amomum  Car  da  mo. r ou  n,  or  Minus , of  Rumpb . Amboin.  v.  Cardamomum.  . 
152,  tab.  65,  grows  here  natui  1 y,  particularly  in  places  covered 
with  the  allies  of  plants  bur  on  the  fpot.  Confult  Gerard , 
p.  1542,  for  the  form  of  the  ruit.  The  feeds  are  ufed  in  the 
Indian  made-ditties  ; and,  mixed  with  Areca  and  Betel , chewed 
to  help  digetfion,  and  ftrengthen  the  itomach.  We  retain  it  in. 
our  difpenfiry. 

As  to  the  Amomum  Zinziber. , our  common  ginger,  Rumpb*  Ginger.  * 
Amboin.  v.  156,  tab.  66,  IVoodville , i.  31,  the  belt  in  all  India  is 
cultivated  in  this  country,  and  univerfully  ufed  to  correct  the  in- 
fipidity  of  the  general  food,  .rice ; and  is  alfo  mixed  in  the 
dilh.es  of  perfons  of  rank.  This  was  one  of  the  imports  of  the-  Spicy  Expor-ts. 
Romans,  as  was  the  Cardamomum,  Piper , Myrobalanus,  Calamus . 

5 Rumph.  Amboin.  ii..  f Raii  Hift.  ii.  1805..  J Same. 
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aromaticus , Nardus , Cojlus , Xylocinnamomum , Afpalathos , and 
Sefama , or  the  oil  extracted  from  its  feed. 

Cassia.  Bastard  cinnamon,  the  Cajfta  of  the  fhops,  and  Laurus 

Co£la , Burman.  Zeyl.  63,  tab.  28,  grows  here  in  great  plenty, 
and  the  bark  is  a great  article  of  commerce  in  India  : fome 
little  is  fent  to  Europe , but  the  confumption  is  very  fmall,  as  we 
prefer  the  true  fpecies : the  bark  is  more  red,  and  has  a lefs 
flavor.  It  is  faid,  that  the  forefts  of  Malabar  produce  annually 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight. 

It  is  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  plants  or  trees  of  India ; the 
knowledge  of  its  vegetable  kingdom  can  only  be  learned  from  the 
number  of  books  expreflly  written  on  the  fubjedl;  yet,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  topography,  1 fhali  incidentally  give  a brief  account 
of  the  molt  lingular,  or  the  moft  ufeful.  In  this  place  I fhali  de- 
tain the  reader  a little  longer  than  ufual,  to  mention  the  ufeful 

Bamboo  Reed,  Bamboo , a reed  which  is  found  frequent  in  the  country.  It  is 
the  retreat  of  tigers,  panthers,  bears,  and  other  beafts  of  prey ; 
and  the  haunt  of  infinite  numbers  and  varieties  of  the  monkey 
tribe.  Botanifls  ftyle  it  Arundo  Bambos,  and  Arundo  arbor ; it 
is  an  evergreen.  The  Item  is  of  a vivid  green,  but  as  it  grows 
older,  becomes  of  a duller  color.  I refer  to  the  Syjlema  Plant  a - 
rum  for  the  fynonyms.  Rumphius , iv.  8,  defcribes,  but  does  not 
give  its  figure.  In  the  Hortus  Malabaricus , i.  tab.  16,  it  is 
found  under  the  title  of  Ily.  Bamboo  is  not  the  Indian  name, 
but  one  impofed  on  it  by  the  Portuguefe , from  the  violent  ex- 
plofion  the  hollows  give  on  being  fet  on  fire,  occafioned  by  the 
confined  air,  little  inferior  to  that  of  a piece  of  artillery.  This 
plant  grows  to  a prodigious  height,  fo  as  to  over-lop  all  trees  of 
•f  the 
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the  foreft ; and  its  circumference  fo  great,  as  to  occafion  hyper- 
bolical exaggeration.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  joints  of  thofe  which 
grew  about  the  Acejines , are  fo  large,  that  a tingle  one  is  fuf- 
ficenfc  to  make  a boat.  “ Navigiorum  etiam  vicem  prseftant  (fi 
<c  credimus)  lingula  internodia.”  Pliny  feems  to  credit  the  re- 
lation ; and  Acojla , (Aromatum  liber)  an  author  of  credit,  in- 
forms us,  that  he  had  frequently  feen  them  in  ufe  on  the  river, 
near  Cranganor , on  this  coaft,  and  that  they  were  capable  of 
carrying  two  Indians  \ one  fate  on  each  end,  with  their  knees 
joined,  and  each  carried  a fhort  oar,  or  paddle,  with  which  they 
rowed  with  vaft  rap’dity,  and  even  againft  the  Rream.  The 
honorable  Edward  Monkton , who  had  been  at  Goa , has  affined 
me,  that  the  above  muff  have  been  a miftake.  The  largeft 
joint  he  ever  faw  (which  always  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plant)  was  not  two  feet  in  length,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 

5 . 

Rout  man’s  leg. 

The  bamboo  is  fubfervient  to  other  ufes  fimilar,  but  far  more 
important.  The  reed,  foimed  into  a frame,  and  covered  with 
fkin,  becomes  a boat  of  the  fame  fort  w ith  the  Britijh  coracles, . 
or  rather  the  vitilia  fiavigia , in  which  the  Britons  even  croffed 
our  narrow  feas  *.  Ayder  Alii  had  great  numbers,  w7hich  he  car- 
ried with  him  in  his  campaigns  : thofe  frames  were  carried  by 
two  men,  and  the  fkins  by  two  more ; and  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour  they  were  ready  for  ufe  ; one  of  thefe  veffels  was  capable 
of  containing  twenty-five  men,  or  a piece  of  cannon,  with 
which  they  croffed  any  rivers  they  found  in  their  march  t.  As 
to  the  horfes,  they  fwim  by  the  fide  of  the  coracle,  held  by  the 
horfeman  (who  is  in  the  boat)  by  the  bridle,  in  the  fame 
* Tour  iu  Wales,  i.  234,  f Hift.  of  Ayder  Alii,  i.  1x6. 
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manner  as  the  Scots  pafs  their  nags  over  the  narrow  arms  of 
the  fea  *. 

It  is  pretended,  that  thefe  canes  are  fo  difliked  by  the  cro- 
codiles, that  they  never  feize  on  the  navigators,  as  the  fharks 
in  Greenland  do  on  the  poor  Greenlander s,  whom  they  bite  in 
two,  fecured  as  they  feem  to  be,  in  their  canoes. 

In  molt  places,  the  joints  are  ufed  as  pitchers  to  carry  water, 
and  fome  will  contain  fufficient  to  fupply  the  family  for  the 
whole  day.  From  this  life  it  is  named  the  Arundarbor  Vafaria, 

At  the  fiege  of  Mangalore , ’Tippoo  Sultan  mounted  his  fpears 
on  light  bamboos , a hundred  and  forty-feven  feet  long,  and 
made  his  defperadoes  mount  the  breaches,  and  under  the  fire 
of  his  artillery  affail  the  brave  garrifon,  inflicting  diflant  and 
unexpected  wounds  or  death  +. 

In. China,  the  joints  perforated  Terve  as  pipes  for  conveyance 
of  water,  and  in  the  fame  country,  by  macerating  them,  the 
Chinefe  make  their  paper,  both  coarfe  and  fine ; fplit  into  Ren- 
der lengths,  this  cane  is  of  much  ufe  in  making  mats.  In  fliort, 
its  ufes  are  innumerable. 

They  are  often  made  ufe  of  -for  frames  of  houfes,  for 
which  their  ready  fiffibility,  and  their  lightnefs,  peculiarly 
adapt  them. 

They  are  greatly  fearched  after,  as  poles  to  carry  burthens, 
but  particularly  for  the  poles  of  Palanquins ; for  this  purpofe 
they  are  bent  while  growing,  to  give  them  a proper  curvature ; 
.and  when  richly  carved,  as  they  often  are,  are  fold  at  a vaft 


* Voy.  Hebrides,  laft  edit.  p.  326. Lucan,  lib.  iv.  131. 

f Wars  in  Afia,  i.  497. 
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price  in  the  luxurious  Coromandel , and  other  parts.  Linf cofan, 
and  M.  Sonnerat , give  prints  of  the  effeminate  great  men  of 
India , attended  by  their  flaviffi  train,  and  making  their  fellow- 
creatures  their  beafts  of  burden,  who  go  at  the  rate  of  two 
leagues  an  hour  : I obferve  fome  of  their  attendants  in  the 
faffiion  of  the  high  toed  fhoes,  prohibibited  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV*.  Some  I obferve  attended  with  a dwarf 
or  two,  a cuftom  formerly  very  frequent,  even  in  the  European 
courts. 

This  reed  is  alfo  called  Mambu , and  was  celebrated  in  early 
times  by  the  Arabian,  phyficians,  for  producing  from  its  joints 
a fort  of  infpiflated  juice,  of  a fweet  tafle,  called  I’abaxar , and  Tabaxar. 
Sacar  Mambu.  It  often  grows  dry,  and  is  difcovered  by  its 
rattling  within  the  hollow  of  the  reedt.  It  was  a famed  medi- 
cine with  all  the  Orientalijls , in  outward  and  inward  heats, 
bilious  fevers,  and  other  diforders  of  that  nature,  and  in  dyfen- 
teries ; and  it  was  reckoned  peculiarly  efficacious  in  difcharges 
of  coagulated  blood,  fo  frequently  left  in  internal  wounds. 

Thefe  ufes  made  it  once  a great  article  of  export  from  the 
Malabar  ports.  The  Brahmins  alfo  ufe  this  Sacar  in  their 
medical  prefcriptions. 

In  this  hot  country,  the  reed  is  often  applied  to  another  ufe, 
adapted  to  refrefh  the  exhaufted  native;  it  is  bent  fo  as  to  form 
arbours  and  cool  walks  of  ccnfiderable  length,  delicious  retreats 
from  the  rays  of  the  vertical  fun.  Finally,  the  application  of 
it  as  an  inftrument  of  puniffiment  (in  China  at  left),  of  the  molt 


* Holinfhed’s  Chron.  p,  668. 
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Sugar.. 


AntH^UITY  OF. 


Its  Removals. 


fevere  nature.  It  is  ufed  as  the  baftinado,  and  often  till  death 
enfues,  in  the  moft  cruel  manner. 

Sugar  was  originally  brought  from  India , by  the  intro- 
du&ion  of  the  plant,  the  Saccbarum  Officinarum . I fhall  here 
give  fome  account  of  this  ufeful  article,  and  its  various  removals 
from  its  native  place  into  Europe , where  it  was  for  fome  ages 
cultivated  with  great  fuccefs.  u Arabia ,”  fays  Pliny , lib.  xii. 
c.  8,  “ produces  Saccaron , but  the  bell  is  in  India”  It  is  a honey 
M collected  from  reeds,  a fort  of  white  gum,  brittle  between 
u the  teeth  : the  largeft  pieces  do  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a hazel 
“ nut,  and  it  is  ufed  only  in  medicine.’* 

The  cane  was  an  article  of  commerce  in  very  early  times. 
The  prophets  Ifaiab * and  Jeremiah  \ make  mention  of  it: 
“ Thou  haft  brought  me  no  fweet  cane,  with  money,”  fays  the 
firft  : and  the  fecond,  u To  what  purpofe  cometh  there  to 
“ me  the  fweet  cane  from  a far  country  ?”  Brought  for  the 
luxury  of  the  juice,  either  extracted  by  fudlion  or  by  fome 
other  means.  In  the  note  on  the  elegant  poem,  the  Sugar 
CaneJ,  Doctor  Grainger  informs  us,  that  at  firft  the  raw 
juice  was  made  ufe  of ; they  afterwards  boiled  it  into  a fyrup* 
and,  in  procefs  of  time,  an  inebriating  fpirit  was  prepared 
therefrom,,  by  fermentation. 

Sugar  was  firft  made  from  the  reed  in  Egypt , from  thence 
the  plant  was  carried  into  Sicily,  which,  in  the  twelfth  century,, 
fupplied  many  parts  of  Europe  with  that  commodity ; and  from 
thence,  at  a period  unknown,  it  was  probably  brought  into  Spain 
by  the  Moors . From  Spain  the  reed  was  planted  in  the  Canary 

* Ch,  xlv..  24.  f Ch,  vi.  20,  % Note  in  Book  ix.  22. 
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iflancls,  and  in  the  Madeira,  by  the  Fortuguefe . This  happened 
about  the  year  1506.  In  the  fame  year,  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic ordered  the  cane  to  be  carried  from  the  Canaries  to 
St.  Domingo . From  thofe  iflands  the  art  of  making  fugar 
was  introduced  into  the  iflands  of  Hifpaniola , and  in  about 
the  year  1623  into  the  Brazils ; the  reed  itfelf  growing 
fpontaneouily  in  both  thofe  countries.  Till  that  time  fugar 
was  a mod  expenfive  luxury,  and  ufed  only,  as  Mr.  Anderfon 
obferves,  in  feafts,  and  phyfical  neceflities. 

I shall  here  anticipate  the  account  of  the  date  of  fugar  in 
6 'pain,  where  in  Europe  it  fird  became  dationary,  borrowing  it 
from  the  ninth  volume  of  my  Outlines  of  the  Globe.  It  was, 
till  of  late  years,  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Granada , and  great  quantities  of  fugar  made  in  the 
ingenios , or  mills.  In  the  year  1723,  in  the  city  of  Mefril,  were 
eight  hundred  families : Their  principal  commerce  was  in 
fugars  and  fyrups,  made  in  four  fugar  works,  from  the  planta- 
tions of  canes,  which  reached  from  the  fouth  fide  down  to  the 
fea  fide ; but  thefe  and  the  other  fugar  works  are  greatly 
decayed,  by  reafon  of  the  exceflive  duties.  This,  with  the 
increafed  demand  for  fugar,  on  the  prevaling  ufe  of  chocolate 
in  the  kingdom,  which  requires  double  the  quantity  of  that 
article,  has  occafioned  a drain  of  a million  of  dollars  out  of  the 
country,  in  payment  for  fugar,  preferves,  and  other  confec- 
tionaries. This  is  very  extraordinary,  confidering  that  Spain 
is  poffeffed  of  fbme  of  the  fineft  fugar  iflands,  befides  the  power 
of  manufacturing  it  within  its  home  dominions  *. 

I now  digrefs  feveral  leagues  to  the  weft,  to  the  Laccadive 
ifles,  a confiderable  group,  the  centre  of  which  is  nearly  op- 
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poflte  to  Tellicheny.  They  extend  from  Lat.  io°  to  120  50' 
north,  are  low,  and  not  to  he  feen  farther  than  fix  or  feven 
leagues.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  illes  intended  by  Ptole- 
my, by  the  title  of  Infula  Numero  xix.  but,  in  fad:,  they  are 
thirty-two,  all  of  them  fmall,  and  covered  with  trees,  and  rocky 
on  their  lides,  moftly  as  if  laid  on  a bottom  of  fand,  attended  with 
reefs,  and  the  channels  between  them  are  very  deep.  They  are 
commonly  navigated  by  our  fhips,  in  their  way  to  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  or  the  Red  Sea.  That  called  the  ixi  degree  channel, 
or  the  paffage  between  the  mod  fouthern  of  the  Laccadives , the 
ifle  of  Malique , and  that  called  Mamala , or  the  viii.  degree 
channel,  between  the  ifle  of  Malique , and  the  moft  northern 
of  the  Maidive  ifles,  are  thofe  which  are  in  ufe.  Each  ifland 
has  its  name  : Captain  Cornwal  fays,  that  called  Calpenia  has  a 
river,  where  fhips  of  two  hundred  tons  may  float  and  clean. 

The  principal  traffic  of  thefe  ifles,  is  in  the  produds  of  the 
coco  trees,  fuch  as  the  oil,  the  cables,  and  cordage;  and  in  fifli, 
which  is  dried  and  fent  to  the  continent  of  India , from  whence 
they  get  rice,  &x.  in  return.  They  alfo  trade  to  Mafcat , in  large 
boats,  and  carry  there  the  fame  commodities,  and  bring  back 
Ambergrise.  dry  and  wet  dates,  and  a little  coffee.  Ambergrife  is  found 
often,  floating  off  thefe  ifles.  Hamilton  mentions  a piece  in 
poffeflion  of  a certain  Rajah , valued  at  jT . 1,250  fterling.  It  is 
now  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a mineral ; Cronjled , at  left,  ranks 
it  among  them  : the  beft  is  of  a grey  color,  is  a ftrong  perfume, 
and  is  alfo  much  ufed  in  medicine.  It  is  highly  efteemed  as  a 
cordial,  and  in  nervous  complaints ; and,  in  extremities,  is  ad- 
miniftered  often  as  a perfuaftve  to  the  foul  not  to  quit  its  earthly 
tenement,. 
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A Captain  Coffin,  engaged  in  the  fouthern  or  Guinea  whale 
fifhery,  found  in  a female  fpermaceti  whale,  three  hundred 
and  fixty  ounces  of  ambergrife.  This  is  faid  not  to  be  unufual, 
but  then  it  always  is  in  fickly  emaciated  fKhes.  Thefe  in  fiances 
do  not  prove  that  it  was  the  production  of  the  fpermaceti 
whale,  the  food  of  which  is  /quids,  or  the  fepia : many  of  the 
horny  beaks  were  found  adhering  to  the  ambergrife,  or  im- 
merfed  in  that  foft  fubftance.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the 
whales  fometimes  fwallow  it,  that  it  difagrees  with  them,  and 
acts  as  a fort  of  poifon,  bringing  on  a decay,  and  death ; and 
that  the  parts  of  the  fepia  found  lodged  in  it,  are  the  undiffolved 
remains  lodged  in  the  ambergrife.  Mr.  Coffin  fold  his  prize  at 
nineteen  fhillings  and  nine  pence  per  ounce.  This  is  related  in 
Phil.  Tranf.  lxxxi.  p.  43. 

Midway  between  thefe  ifles  and  thofe  of  the  Maldives , is  Isle  of  Mali* 
the  ifle  of  Malique , a fmall,  low,  and  folitary  fpot,  furrounded  ^Em 
with  breakers,  feated  in  Lat.  8°  id  north.  It  is  inhabited,  and 
dependent  on  a Rajah  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  A large  fhallop 
of  twenty-two  oars  came  off  to  a French  India  fhip  in  1770  : 
among  the  people  were  three  who  appeared  of  rank,  and  who 
very  politely  offered  their  fervices  to  the  European  officer. 

The  Maidive  iflands  are  to  the  fouth  of  the  laid.  They  Maldive 
extend  from  north  to  fouth,  inclining  a little  to  the  fouth-eaft,  IbLANn£* 
from  Lat.  70  1/  to  a little  more  than  Lat.  i°.  Thefe  are  the 
moft  lingular  and  numerous  groups  of  illes  in  the  world : 

From  their  number  Ftolemy  names  them  1 n/ulce  mccclxxviii. 

The  Nubian  Geographer  calls  thefe  ifles  Robaihat . 
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The  two  Mahometan  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  make 
them  amount  to  nineteen  hundred ; and  the  fea  which  fur- 
rounds  them,  and  lies  to  the  north-weft  of  them,  they  called  the 
Harchend  fea.  The  natives  make  the  number  of  their  ifles 
amount  to  twelve  thoufand.  They  were  difcovered  in  1508,  by 
the  younger  Almeyda ; and  conquered  by  the  Portuguefe  from 
the  Moors , who  had  ufurped  the  fovereignty  of  them  from  the 
natives,  who  probably  came  originally  from  the  adjacent  Ma- 
labar. The  Europeans  did  not  long  maintain  poflefllon.  The 
Portuguefe  had  obtained  leave  to  eredt  a fort  on  one  of  the 
ifles ; but  they  were  foon  cut  off  by  the  Maldivians , and  their 
fort  demoliflied. 

They  are  divided  into  thirteen  Attollons>  or  provinces,  and 
are  governed  by  one  king ; but  each  Attollon  has  its  particular 
governor,  who  rules  with  great  oppreflion.  The  fubjedts  are 
miferably  poor,  and  none  dare  wear  any  cloathing  above  the 
waift,  except  a turband,  without  a particular  licenfe.  The  king 
aflumes  the  magnificent  title  of  Sultan  of  the  Maldives , king 
of  thirteen  provinces,  and  twelve  thoufand  ifles.  From  Mr. 
Dalrymple's  chart  of  the  Maldives , they  feem  divided  into  thir- 
teen groups,  each  pretty  nearly  equidiftant,  and  each  with  their 
proper  name:  their  form  is  moft  Angular;  they  are  reprefented 
as  reefs  of  fmall  and  very  low  iflands,  regular  in  their  form, 
and  furrounding  a clear  fpace  of  fea,  with  a very  fhallow  por- 
tion of  water  between  them.  The  chief  is  called  Atoll  Mai - 
divas ; they  have  only  four  ports,  in  which  their  few  articles  of 
commerce  are  colledted. 
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One  article  is  the  Cowry , a fmall  fpecies  of  Shell,  the  Cyproea  Trade  in 

1 . Cowry  Shells. 

Monet  a of  Linneeus,  D'  Argenvule,  tab.  xviii.  fig.  K.  It  is  very 
Singular  that  many  parts  of  the  world  fhould  for  ages  paft  be 
obliged  to  thefe  little  and  remote  iflands  for  their  fpecie ; and 
that  the  contemptible  fliells  of  the  Maldives , prove  the  price  of 
mankind,  and  contribute  to  the  vileft  of  traffic  in  Negro  land ; 
but  fo  it  is  ! Thefe  fhells  are  collected  twice  in  the  month,  at 
full  and  new  moon.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  women,  who 
wade  up  to  their  middle  to  gather  them.  They  are  packed 
up  in  parcels  of  twelve  thoufand  each,  and  are  the  cur- 
rent money  among  the  poor  in  Bengal . A Cowry  is  rated 
there  at  the  hundred  and  Sixtieth  part  of  a penny,  fo  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  find  a coin  fo  fmall  as  to  be  of  ufe  to  the  poor 
in  a country  where  provisions  are  fo  exceedingly  cheap ; eighty 
Cowries  make  a pun,  and  from  fifty  to  Sixty  puns,  the  value  of  a. 
roupeey  or  four  Shillings  and  fix-pence  Englifh.  They  are 
re-exported  to  England , France , See. ; and  from  thofe  places 
again  to  Guinea , as  the  price  of  the  unhappy  natives.  Ha - 
milton , i.  347,  miftakes  the  manner  of  gathering  them,  when 
he  fays — u The  natives  fling  into  the  fea  branches  of  coco  trees, 

" to  which  the  fhells  adhere,  and  are  collected  every  four  or 
“ five  months.”  The  exchange  for  them  from  Bengal , is  rice* 
butter,  and  cloth,  which  is  brought  from  that  country  in  fmall 
veffels,  fitted  for  the  fhallow  navigations. 

These  iflands,  as  well  as  the  Laccadives , have  befides  a briSk. 
trade  with  the  weftern  coafts  of  Indiay  chiefly  in  coco  nuts,  and 
the  feveral  manufactures  from  that  ufeful  article.  Among 
which,  the  Kaiary  or  cables  and  ropes,  made  of  the  filaments  of 
the  nuts,  have  a vaft  fale  on  all  the  coaft  of  India. 
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Fish  is  another  article;  the  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  chiefly  the 
Bo  nit  o , or  Scomber  Pelamys.  Thefe  annually  migrate  among 
the  ifles,  in  April  and  May.  They  are  caught  both  by  hook 
and  net,  are  fplit,  and  the  bone  taken  out,  fprinkled  with  fea 
water  and  fet  to  dry ; then  put  into  the  fand,  wrapt  up  in  coco 
leaves,  and  placed*  a foot  or  two  below  the  furface,  where  they 
become  as  hard  as  ftock-fifh.  Veflels  come  from  Atcheen  in 
the  ifle  of  Sumatra , with  gold  duft,  to  purchafe  this  neceflary, 
which  is  again  fold  there  at  the  rate  of  jfi.8  per  thoufand. 

The  coco  tree  is  the  only  one  which  thefe  ifles  do  produce, 
for  they  are  univerfally  fandy  and  barren.-  Of  this  the  inhabi- 
tants build  veflels  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons.  The  cables,  ropes, 
fails,  and  every  individual  part  is  made  of  this  tree  ; which  even 
fupplies  the  fire-wood,  and  proviflon,  oil  for  their  kitchens  and 
lamps,  fugar,  and  candied  fweetmeats,  and  firong  cloth. 

They  are  furnifhed  with  water  from  wells,  which  they  dare 
not  fink  deeper  than  five  or  fix  feet,  otherwife  the  fait  water 
will  percolate  through  the  fand.  On  them  they  depend,  nor  do 
thefe  ever  fail. 

Aliy  Rajah  of  Cananore , and  High  Admiral  of  Ayder  Alii , 
made  a conqueft  of  thefe  ifles,  took  the  king  captive,  and  cruelly 
put  out  his  eyes.  In  this  Rate,  he  prefented  him  to  Ayder , who 
highly  difapproving  of  the  barbarity,  deprived  the  Rajah  of  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  treated  the  unhappy  prince  with  the 
utmoft  humanity,  gave  him  a palace,  and  fettled  on  him  a re- 
venue to  fupply  him  with  every  plealure  he  was  capable  of 
tailing  *.  The  poets  of  Ayder' s court  added  to  his  title  on  this 

* Hilt,  of  Ayder  Alii,  i.  98. 
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occafion,  £<  King  of  the  iflands  of  the  feci and  in  their  poems 
placed  him  above  Alexander  and  Tamerlane.  Let  me  here  fay, 
that  he  had  his  poet-laureat  always  refident,  who  had  a ftipend 
of  a thoufand  roupees  a month,  and  the  rank  of  a general  of  a 
thoufand  men  *. 

Part  of  the  inhabitants  profefs  Paganifm , part  Mahometifmy 
the  firft  retained  from  the  original.  Their  language  is  Cingalefcy 
or  that  of  Ceylon  +,  which  points  out  their  primoeval  Rock. 
As  to  Mahometifm  it  is  a more  modern  religion,  derived  from 
the  Moors.  Some  bury  their  dead,  others  burn  them,  like  the 
Hindoos  : but  Knox , our  heft  authority,  fays,  that  the  poor  only 
inter;  the  rich  commit  them  to  the  funeral  pilef.  Hamil- 
ton faw,  on  one  iiland,  certain  tombs,  66  fculptured,”  fays  he, 

with  as  great  variety  of  figures  as  he  ever  faw  in  Europe.” 

To  return  to  the  continent.  A few  leagues  below  Mahey  at 
a fmall  diftance  from  the  coaft,  is  the  Sacrifice  Rocky  fuppofed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  certain  Portuguefe , taken  by  fome 
of  the  neighboring  cruizers  of  Cottica,  and  on  that  rock 
made  vidlims  to  the  revenge  of  the  Indians  §. 

The  city  of  Calicuty  feated  in  Lat,  ii°  i8',  ftands  about  eight 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  Rock  of  Sacrifice.  This  place  is  cele- 
brated as  being  the  firft  land  in  India  which  the  Europeans  ever 
faw,  after  the  long  interval  of  the  Roman  commerce.  Here  the 
great  Gama , on  May  18,  1698,  firft  faw  the  fertile  rifings  and 
plains  of  Malabar , backed  by  the  lofty  Ghauts , rife  before  him. 
Mr.  Dalrympky  in  one  of  his  plates,  gives  a view  of  what  it  now 
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* Hift.  Ayder  Alii,  i.  99. 
$ Hilt.  Ceylon.  1x5. 


f Hamilton,  i.  348. 

$ Hamilton,  i.  p.  304. 
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is,  and,  in  refpedl  to  its  natural  fituation,  what  it  muft  have 
been  at  that  time.  The  works  of  art  are  too  minute  to  be 
perceptible,  amidft  the  bold  and  eternal  operations  of  nature. 

Calicut  was  at  that  time  the  greateft  emporium  of  all  India . 
The  commerce  of  the  Arabs  with  this  port  was  prodigious. 
Pretious  ftones,  pearls,  amber,  ivory,  China- ware,  gold  and 
filver,  filks  and  cottons,  indigo,  fugar,  fpices,  valuable  woods, 
perfumes,  beautiful  varnilhes,  and  whatever  adds  to  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  were  brought  there  from  all  parts  of  the  eaft.  Some 
of  thefe  rich  commodities  came  by  fea ; but  as  navigation  was 
neither  fo  fafe,  nor  purfued  with  fo  much  fpirit  as  it  hath  been 
fince,  a great  part  of  them  was  conveyed  by  land,  on  the  backs 
of  oxen  and  elephants. 

All  its  fplendor  and  all  its  opulence  was  owing  to  commerce9 
yet  the  houfes  were  mean,  bat  not  crowded,  detached  from  each 
other,  and  furrounded  with  delicious  gardens ; none  were  built 
of  ftone,  but  the  royal  palace,  which  rofe  with  great  magnifi- 
cence above  the  other  buildings.  The  town  was  very  exten- 
five,  and  very  populous. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguefe  it  was  governed  by  a mo- 
narch, called  the  Zamorin , who,  like  a lord  paramount,  had  all 
the  other  princes  of  Malabar  as  tributaries.  The  account,  as 
related  by  the  Portuguefe  hiftorians,  is,  that  fix  hundred  years 
before  the  arrival  of  Gama , or  about  the  year  898,  Perimal 
reigned  fupreme  over  the  whole  country.  In  his  old  age  he 
became  a convert  to  MahometiJm , and  determined  to  refign  his 
dominions  to  his  relations,  and  finilh  his  days  at  the  holy  city 
of  Medina.  His  fuccefiors  retained  the  antient  religion,  and  are 
confidered  as  chief  of  the  Nayrs . I will  relate  the  tale  in  the 
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ISS 

elegant  language  of  Camoens , who  gives  a faithful  recital  of  the 
event,  dreffed  in  poetical  numbers,  by  the  elegant  pen  of  Mr. 

Mickle . , . 


Great  Samoreen , her  lord's  imperial  flyle. 

The  mighty  Lord  of  India’s  utmoft  foil : 

To  him  the  kings  their  duteous  tributes  pay. 

And  at  his  feet  confefs  their  borrow’d  fway. 

Yet  higher  tower’d  the  monarch’s  antient  boafl 
Of  old,  one  fovereign  ruled  the  fpacious  coaft. 

A votive  train,  who  brought  the  Koran’s  lore. 

What  time  great  Perimal  the  fceptre  bore. 

From  bled:  Arabia's  groves  to  India  came: 

Life  were  their  words,  their  eloquence  a flame 
Of  holy  zeal ; fir’d  by  the  powerful  drain. 

The  lofty  monarch  joins  the  faithful  trains 
And  vows  at  fair  Medina’s  fhrine  to  clofe 
His  life’s  mild  eve,  in  pray’r  and  fweet  repofe. 

Gifts  he  prepares  to  deck  the  Prophet’s  tomb. 

The  glowing  labors  of  the  Indian  loom  y 
Orixa's  fpices,  and  Golconda's  gems  : 

Yet  ere  the  fleet  th’  Arabian  ocean  ftems. 

His  final  care  his  potent  regions  claim. 

Nor  his  the  tranfport  of  a father’s  name  : 

His  fervants  now  the  regal  purple  wear. 

And  high  enthron’d  the  golden  fceptres  bear. 

Proud  Cochin  one,  and  one  fair  Chale  fw ays  j 
The  fpicy  ifle  another  lord  obeys  y 
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Coulatiiy  and  Cananoor's  luxurious  fields, 

And  Cranganore  to  various  lords  he  yields  ; 

While  thefe,  and  others  thus  the  monarch  grac’d, 

A noble  youth  his  care  unmindful  paft ; 

Save  Calicut , a city,  poor  and  fmall, 

Tho’  lordly  now,  no  more  remain’d  to  fall : 

Griev'd  to  behold  fuch  merit  thus  repay’d. 

The  fapient  youth  the  king  of  kings  he  made  ; 

And  honor’d  with  the  name.  Great  Samoreen, 

The  lordly  titled  boafi:  of  power  fupreme  $ 

And  now  great  Perimal  refigns  his  reign, 
i The  blifsful  bow’rs  of  Paradife  to  gain. 

Before  the  gale  his  gaudy  navy  flies. 

And  India  finks  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 

And  foon  to  Calicut's  commodious  port 
The  fleets,  deep  edging  with  the  wave,  refort ; 

Wide  o’er  the  fhore  extend  the  warlike  piles. 

And  all  the  landfcape  round  luxurious  fmiles. 

And  now,  her  flag  to  ev’ry  gale  unfurl’d. 

She  tow’rs  the  emprefs  of  the  eaftern  world. 

Such  are  the  bleflings  fapient  kings  beftow. 

And  from  thy  ftream  fuch  gifts,  O Commerce,  flow. 

Gama  was  at  firfl  well  received  at  Calicut , but  the  jealonfy 
of  the  Arabs , prevented  his  friendfhip  with  the  Zamorin  from 
being  of  any  duration.  The  Portuguefe  never  could  make 
themfelves  matters  of  the  place ; but  at  length  Albuquerque , in 
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1503,  prevaled  on  the  reigning  prince  to  permit  him  to  build  a 
fort  not  far  from  the  city.  This  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
commerce,  notwithfianding  the  city  remained  under  the  line 
of  its  antient  rulers,  who  very  frequently  were  engaged  in  wars 
with  their  European  neighbors.  The  Englijh  had  their  factories 
here,  but,  I believe,  have  long  fince  deferted  the  place.  As  to 
the  Portuguefe,  they  became  fo  difirefled,  by  the  union  of  the 
Dutch  with  the  Zamorin , that  they  blew  up  their  fortrefs,  and 
entirely  quitted  the  neighborhood.  It  was  afterwards  either 
undermined  with  the  fea,  or  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  for 
Hamilton  fays,  that  in  1703  his  fhip,  which  drew  twenty-one 
feet  water,  Rruck  on  its  ruins. 

Ayder  Alii  advanced  towards  this  town.  It  was  voluntarily 
furrendered  to  him  by  the  Zamorin , who  proflrated  himfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  prefented  him  with  two  bafons  of  gold,  one  filled 
with  pieces  of  gold,  the  other  with  pretious  Rones ; and  two 
fmall  cannons  of  gold,  with  golden  carriages  of  the  fame  metal. 
Ayder  raifed  him  from  the  ground,  and  promifed  to  reRore  to 
him  his  dominions,  on  condition  of  paying  a fmall  tribute.  The 
two  princes  parted,  feemingly  in  perfedf  amity.  The  next  day 
the  palace  appeared  on  fire.  In  defiance  of  all  attempts  to  five 
it,  it  was  wholly  defiroyed,  and  with  it  perifiied  the  prince,  his 
family,  and  vafi  treafures.  The  Zamorin  had  jufi  received  let- 
ters from  the  Hindoo  Rajahs  of  Pravancore  and  Cochin , bit- 
terly reproaching  him  with  betraying  his  country  to  the  Maho- 
metans , and  becoming  apofiate  to  his  religion,  declaring  him 
degraded  and  expelled  from  his  cafi.  So  affe&ed  was  he  with  the 
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By  Major 
Abington.. 


Paniani. 


difgrace,  that  he  determined  on  the  fatal  Jo  ar,  fee  page  56,  and 
by  that  rite  made  the  horrible  expiation*! 

In  the  year  1782,  this  city  was  taken  by  Major  Abington . He 
was  fnperfeded  in  his  command  by  Colonel  Humberjlon . The 
environs  were  at  that  time  in  pofleffion  of  the  enemy,  under 
Mugdurn  Sabeb , a general  of  Aydef  s.  The  youthful  hero, 
panting  after  glory,  fallied  forth  with  a handful  of  men,  and 
gave  him  a total  defeat.  ■ Mugdurn , feveral  principal  officers, 
and  between  three  and  four  hundred  men,  fell  in  the  a6tion. 
His  forces  confided  of  three  thoufand  foot  and  near  a thoufand 
horfe.  u I am  afhamed,”  fays  the  moded  vidlor,  u to  name 
“ the  number  of  my  troops : they  were  fo  few,  that  you  will 
“ think  me  rafh  to  have  ventured  an  adlion.  In  confequence 
“ the  enemy  evacuated  all  the  country,  which  belonged  to  the 
i{  Zamorin , whom  I redored  to  his  pofleffion  s +.” 

Paniani  is  a town  a few  miles  farther,  where  the  FngliJJo  had 
once  a fettlement.  What  makes  it  particularly  remarkable  is, 
that  the  Ghauts , oppofite  to  the  place,  have  in  them  a gap,  be- 
tween fourteen  and  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  about  fixteen 
miles  in  width,  occupied  chiefly  by  fored  trees,  and  is  defended 
by  the  forts  of  Annamally  and  Palicaudcherry , and  others  : It 
being  the  important. pafs  to  and  from  the  Malabar  coaft,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  very  frequently  the  feat  of  action.  In 
the  campaign  of  1783,  the  forts  of  Annamally  and  Palicaud- 
cherry were  taken  by  that  mod  able  officer  Colonel  Fullarton , 
who  knew  how  to  conquer,  and  knew  how  to  record  his  actions. 


* Life  of  Ayder  Alii,  i^iu. 
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The  laft  was  completely  rebuilt  by  Ayder , fince  the  war  of  1767 
with  the  Englifoy  and  was  furnilhed  with  all  the  advantages  of 
European  conftrudtion  and  defence ; and  attended  with  every 
difficulty  of  approach  from  forefts,  interfedfions  of  the  Paniani 
river,  and  deep  rice  grounds;  yet  on  the  13th  of  November , by 
the  condudt  of  the  commander  and  the  valor  of  his  troops,  it 
was  furrendered  by  a garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men,  after  a 
long  and  defperate  defence*.  It  was  afterwards  evacuated;  but 
by  the  partition  treaty  referved  to  us,  with  other  acceffions,. 
which  gave  entrance  into  Dindigul , and  our  interior  acquift- 
tions.  Let  me  not  omit,  that  at  Palatchy , not  remote  from  Pali- 
caudcherry , the  land  attains  its  greateft  height,  and  the  river  runs 
Eaft  and  Weft,  into  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  feast.  In  Sep- 
tember 1790,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hartley , with  a fmall  detach- 
ment of  General  Meadozvs's  army,  marched  from  Dindigul  to- 
ward the  coaft  weftward,  to  clear  the  country  of  enemies,  and. 
favor  the  great  attack  on  T’ippoo  Sultan.  He  defcended  the  Ghauts 
by  the  Paniani  gap,  reached  the  coaft,  gained  a raoft  brilliant 
vidtory  over  one  of  the  Sultan's  generals  at  Tervannagurry , on 
December  10,  and  completely  broke  the  enemy’s  force  on  tho 
weft  of  the  Ghauts.  He  took  'furuckabad , the  capital  of  the 
country,  continued  his  march  northward  to  Cananore , joined 
General  Abercromby , and  fhared  with  him  the  fatigues  and 
glory  of  the  campaigns  of  1791  and  1792.  It  is  a break  between 
the  northern  and  fouthern  ridge  of  the  Ghauts.  The  moun- 
tains on  each  ftde  are  fo  high,  as  to  arreft  the  clouds  and  winds; 

* Fullarton’s  Campaigns,  p.  166.  + Same,  p.159. 
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COIMBOTORE 

Country. 

but  the  laft  rufh  with  vaft  violence  through  this  great  breach. 
During  the  north-eaft  Monfoons , (hips  at  fome  diftance  at  fea,  as 
foon  as  they  come  within  the  openings,  feel  the  fierce  effecft  of 
the  wind,  which  pours  on  them  with  vaft  fury,  but  before  they 
reach  the  line  of  the  gap,  and  when  they  have  pafted  it,  the 
ftilleft  calm  fucceeds. 

The  river  Paniani  rifes  from  the  north-eaft  in  the  Coimbotore 
country,  and  palfes  through  the  breach,  and  in  the  rainy  feafon 
is  navigable  for  fmall  boats,  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts . Its  fource 
is  from  an  elevated  plain,  fixty  miles  in  extent,  rifing  fuddenly 
out  of  the  furrounding  country  like  a vaft  terrace,  and  faces  the 
great  gap  : Such  are  common  in  India ^ and  are  features  almoft 

Cranganore. 

peculiar  to  the  country. 

TwENTY-five  miles  fouth  of  Paniani  is  Cranganore , the 
northern  frontier  of  the  RajabJ/jip  of  Travencore,  When 
Gama  arrived  on  this  coaft  he  was  furprifed  with  a vifit  of 
certain  deputies  from  that  city,  informing  him,  that  they 
were,  like  him,  Cbrijiians , and  requeftjng  to  be  taken  under 
the  protection  of  his  great  mafter,  Emmanuel.  Gama  received 
them  with  the  utmoft  affeCtion,  and  affined  them,  he  fhould 
recommend  their  interefts  to  the  Portuguefe  Admirals  *,  whom 
he  fhould  leave  on  the  coaft.  After  his  departure,  a quarrel 
happened,  between  them  and  the  Zamorin.  A (hip  loaden  with 
fpices  was  on  its  way  from  Calicut  to  Cranganore ; fuch  was  the 
avarice  of  the  Portuguefe , that  they  could  not  refift  making  it 
a prize.  The  nephew  of  the  Zamorin , who  was  their  warm 

* Oforio,  lib.  i.  p.  134. 
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friend,  reprefented  to  them  the  danger  of  offending  his  un- 
cle ; and  at  the  fame  time  allured  them,  that  the  cargo  was  de- 
figned  to  be  difpofed  of  to  them.  All  was  in  vain  ; they  took 
the  fhip,  and  Hew  fome  of  the  crew.  The  nephew  demanded 
fatisfadlion,  but  his  remonftrances  were  received  with  con- 
tempt. ' 

Lopez  Soarez,  a Portuguefe  admiral,  came  into  India  about 
this  time  with  thirteen  fhips.  He  found  that  the  Zamorin , and 
the  citizens  of  Cranganore , were  preparing  to  revenge  the 
injuries  done  them.  He  failed  for  that  port,  landed  his  men, 
and,  aflifted  by  the  King  of  Cochin , attacked  the  Indian  army, 
gained  a complete  victory,  and  purfued  the  fugitives  into  the 
city,  and  fet  it  on  fire.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  the  Chrijlian 
inhabitants  entreated  the  conquerors  to  fpare  their  churches. 
They  did  indeed  attempt  to  quench  the  flames,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe, for  very  few  of  the  places  of  worfhip  efcaped.  This  hap- 
pened in  1504.  The  Portuguefe  built  a ftrong  fort  near  the  fpot, 
about  a league  up  the  river,  or  channel,  which  is  not  above  a 
quarter  of  a mile  broad,  but  very  deep,  yet  on  the  bar,  at 
Spring-tides,  had  not  above  fourteen  feet  of  water.  A new 
city  arofe,  but  the  Indians  rebuilt  it  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
antient  fite,  and  it  became  one  of  the  fineft  in  India.  A chan- 
nel divides  it  from  another  narrow  ifle,  which  is  about  four 
leagues  long,  and  runs  north  and  fouth,  parallel  with  the  main 
land.  Another  channel  divides  it  from  that  of  Cochin.  The 
Dutch , under  Commodore  Goens , made  themfelves  mailers  of 
Cranganore  in  1660,  without  meeting  the  left  reiiftance.  The 
Portuguefe , enervated  with  luxury,  and  detefted  for  their  crn- 
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elty,  in  a (ingle  year  loft  every  one  of  their  polTeftions  in  Mala- 
bar to  their  antient  foes,  who  fucceeded  to  their  wealth  and 
power,  fupported  by  wifdom,  ceconoray,  and  valor.  As  foon 
as  they  were  mafters  of  the  place,  they  prohibited  all  boats  or 
veffels  from  entering  at  the  two  channels,  determined  to  pre- 
vent fnrprife,  and  illicit  trade. 

Jews  in  India.  This  city  was  diftinguifhecl  by  two  moll:  remarkable  circum- 
ftances  : the  one  (to  begin  with  the  moil  antient)  was  its  having 
been  the  reftdence  of  a republic  of  Jews.,  part  of  the  tribe  of 
ManaJJ'eh,  who  had  been  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who  fent  numbers  of  them  to  this  diftant  place.  Their 
hiftory  fays,  that  they  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand,  and  that 
they  were  three  years  in  travelling  to  this  place,  from  the  time 
of  their  letting  out  from  Babylon.  When  they  arrived  they 
were  treated  with  great  humanity  by  the  natives,  and  allowed 
every  indulgence  in  both  religious  and  temporal  concerns,,. 
In  procefs  of  time,  they  grew  fo  wealthy  as  to  purchafe  the 
little  kingdom  of  Cranganore.  Hamilton , i,  p.  p.  32,1,  322,  makes 
them  increafe  to  eighty  thoufand  families,  but  in  his  days  they 
were  reduced  to  four  thoufand.  They  eftablifhed  a common- 
wealth, and  feledted  the  two  fons  of  one  of  the  firft  families,  emi- 
nent for  their  wifdom,  to  govern  them  jointly.  One  of  them,  in- 
ftigated  by  ambition,  murdered  his  brother  : after  which  the 
commonwealth  became  a democracy;  and  their  territory,  many 
centuries  ago,  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Power- 
ful as  they  were,  they  are  at  prefent  very  poor,  and  few.  Num- 
. hers  of  them  had  removed  to  Goa , where  they  wrere  greatly 
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day  a Synagogue,  near  the  king’s  palace,  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  Cochin , where  are  preferved  their  records,  engraven  on 
copper  plates,  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  when  any  of  the 
characters  decay,  they  are  new  cut,  fo  that  they  can  Shew  their 
hiltory  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  prefent  time. 
The  Maecenas  of  Malabar , M.  von  Rheede , caufed  thefe  records 
to  be  translated  into  low  Dutch  : The  perufal  would  be  very 

0 , 

defirabie.  I trull  that  thefe  plates  were  not  forgeries  to  im- 
pofe  on  the  curious  governor,  as  the  famous  infcription  on  the 
death  of  the  DaniJJj  monarch,  Hardicanute , at  Lambeth , was  by 
a witty  wag,  which  fo  capitally  deceived  the  firlt  antiquaries  of 
our  days  *. 

That  St.  Thomas  preached  the  Gofpel  in  India , I make  no 
doubt.  He  firil  vilited  the  ille  of  Socotora  ; after  performing 
the  orders  of  his  Divine  Mailer,  he  palfed  through  the  Several 
kingdoms  which  intervened  between  that  ille  and  c'jerufalem . 
From  Socotora  he  landed  at  Cranganore , where  he  continued 
Some  time,  and  made  numbers  of  profelytes,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, ellablilhed  a church  government.  From  thence  he  vi- 
lited the  eallern  parts  of  India , and  met  with  martyrdom  at 
Meliapour ; where  we  Shall  refume  the  hillory  of  this  great 
Apoltle. 

Those  Chrijlians  on  the  Malabar  coalf  grew  into  a potent 
people  ; but,  if  we  may  credit  Marco  Polo , p.  135,  there  was  in 
the  centre  of  India  a country  called  Abafia , divided  into  Seven 
kingdoms,  three  of  which  were  Mahometan , the  other  four 
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Or  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas, 


•known  in  Eng- 
land in  883. 


Their  Rites. 


Cbri/lian.  The  ChrijUans  diflinguifhed  themfelves  by  a golden 
crofs  worn  over  their  foreheads ; but  the  Jews  who  were  among 
them  were  marked  on  their  cheeks  with  a hot  iron. 

But  what  weighs  greatly  with  me  concerning  the  truth  of 
the  exiftence  of  the  Indian  Chrijlians , or  Ghrijlians  of  St.  Thomas , 
as  they  are  ufually  called,  is,  that  the  knowlege  of  them  had 
reached  England  as  early  as  the  ixth  century  ; for  we  are  cer- 
tain that  our  great  Alfred , in  confequence  of  a vow,  fent  Sig- 
helm  II.  in  the  year  883,  Bifhop  of  Sber bourn,  firft  to  Rome , and 
afterwards  to  India , with  alms  to  the  Chrijlians  of  the  town  of 
Saint  Thomas , now  Meliapour , who  returned  with  various  rich 
gems,  fome  of  which  were  to  be  feen  in  the  church  of  Sherbourn 
(according  to  William  of  Malmjbury , lib.  ii.  248)  even  in  his 
days.  I have  not  extent  of  faith  to  favour  the  legend  of  the 
place  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  faint,  which  was  fixed  by  pious 
hiftorians  to  have  been  at  St.  Thojjias  on  the  Coromandel  coaft ; 
of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  following  vo- 
lume. 

The  rites  and  cuftoms  of  thefe  Chrijlians  differ  in  feveral 
refpedts  from  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome . In  fome  they  ac- 
cord, which  makes  me  imagine  there  might  have  been  fome 
accidental  communication  of  the  nature  of  that  I have  men- 
tioned above.  Oforio , i.  212,  gives  an  account  of  their  ceremo- 
nies. Speaking  of  the  Chrijlians  of  Cranganore , he  thus  goes 
on — “ The  Chrijlians  who  refide  here,  are  generally  very  poor, 
“ and  their  churches  of  a mean  appearance.  They  keep  the 
“ fabbath  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do,  in  hearing  fermons, 
“ and  performing  other  religious  duties.  The  high  prieft,  whom 
4-  , “ they 
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a they  acknowleged  as  the  head  of  their  church,  had  his  feat 
i(  near  fome  mountains,  towards  the  north,  in  a country  called 
“ Cbaldevis.  He  has  a council  compofed  of  twelve  cardinals, 
“ two  bifhops,  and  feveral  priefts  : With  the  affiftance  of  thefe, 
“ he  fettles  all  affairs  relating  to  religion  ; and  all  the  Chrijlians 
“ in  thefe  parts  acquiefce  in  his  decrees.  The  priefts  are  fhaved 
<£  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  reprefent  a crofs  on  their  crowns. 
£{  They  adminiider  the  facrament  in  both  kinds,  making  ufe  of 
“ the  juice  of  prefled  grapes,  by  way  of  wine,  and  allow  the  laity 
te  to  partake  of  both ; but  no  one  is  admitted  to  this  folemn 
“ ordinance  till  he  has  made  a confemon  of  his  iniquities. 
“ They  baptized  not  their  infants  till  they  were  forty  days  old, 
“ except  in  danger  of  death.  When  any  one  amongfd  them  is 
“ feized  with  a fit  of  ficknefs,  the  prieft  immediately  vifits  him, 
“ and  the  fick  perfon  is  greatly  animated  by  the  holy  man’s 
“ fupplications.  When  they  enter  their  churches,  they  fprin- 
“ kle  themfelves  with  holy  water.  They  ufe  the  fame  form  of 
“ burial  as  in  other  catholic  countries  : the  relations  of  the  de- 
“ ceafed  give  great  entertainments,  which  laid  a week,  during 
“ which  time  they  celebrate  his  praifes,  and  put  up  prayers  for 
“ his  eternal  happinefs.  They  preferve  the  facred  writings  in 
“ the  Syrian  or  Chaldcean  language,  with  great  carefulnefs ; 
a and  their  teachers  are  ready  in  all  public  places  to  inftrudt 
<£  every  one.  They  keep  the  Advent  Sunday , and  the  forty 
“ days  of  Lent , with  great  ftri&nefs,  and  obferve  moft  of  the 
“ feftivals  which  we  have  in  our  church,  with  the  fame 
« exa&nefs.  They  compute  their  time  likewife  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  do,  adding  a day  to  every  fourth  year.  The 
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<{  firft  day  of  July  is  kept  as  a holiday,  in  honor  of  St.  'Thomas , 
iC  not  only  by  thefe  Chrijlians , but  many  of  the  Pagans  alfo. 
<c  There  are  likewife  convents  for  the  priefts,  and  nunneries 
“ for  their  women,  who  adhere  to  their  vows  of  chaftity  with 
u the  utmoft  probity.  Their  priefts  are  allowed  to  marry  once, 
“ but  excluded  from  taking  a fecond  wife.  Marriages  amongft 
“ other  people  cannot  be  annulled,  but  by  the  death  of  one  of 
“ the  parties.  When  a woman  becomes  a widow,  fhe  forfeits 
“ her  dowry  if  married  within  a twelve-month  after  the  death 
“ of  her  hufband.  Thefe  are  the  cuftoms  and  manners  which 
u the  Chrijlians  in  Cranganore , as  well  as  many  other  parts  of 
“ India , have  obferved  with  the  utmoft  fidelity,  from  the  time 
“ of  St.  Thomas .” 

When  Gama  arrived  on  this  coaft,  there  were  about  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  of  them  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Malabar ; during 
thirteen  hundred  years  they  had  been  under  the  Patriarch 
of  Babylon , who  appointed  their  Metarene  or  Archbilhop.  They 
were  extremely  averfe  to  the  docftrine  of  St.  Francis  de  Xavier , 
when  he  came  among  them,  and  abhorred  the  worfhip  of  im- 
ages, which  they  confidered  as  idolatry.  They  refafed  to  ac- 
knowlege  the  Pope’s  fupremacy,  and  at  length  were  per- 
fecuted  as  heretics,  with  all  the  horrors  of  the  inquifition, 
newly  eftablifhed  at  Goa.  Xavier  had  never  troubled  his  new 
convert's  with  any  inftnuftion,  nor  ever  inftilled  into  them  any 
knowlege  of  the  principles  of  the  Chrijlian  religion,  any  farther 
than  implicit  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  church.  He  gave 
them  crucifixes  to  worfhip,  and  told  them,  they  were  then  fure 
of  heaven.  His  preaching  was  fubfervient  to  the  political  in- 
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tcrcfts  of  his  country;  his  abilities,  and  his  labors  for  that  end 
were  amazing.  In  him  appeared  all  the  powers  which,  in  after 
times,  gave  to  his  order  that  vaft  importance  in  the  affairs  of 
the  univeiTe.  I will  conclude  this  article  with  faying,  that  out 
of  the  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants  found  in  Bednore  when  Ayder 
Alii  took  poffeffion  of  it,  thirty  thoufand  were  Chrijlians , 
“ who,”  fays  his  hifforian,  i.  p.  83,  “ wrere  endowed  with  great 

privileges.” 

Cranganore , and  a fort  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  named 
Jacotta , gave  rife  to  the  important  war  of  the  Myfore.  They 
had  been  taken  from  the  Portuguefe  by  the  Dutch , and  poffeffed 
by  the  laft  a hundred  and  fifty  years.  Ayder  Ally  feeing  the 
conveniency  of  Cranganore  to  his  Myforean  kingdom,  in  1780, 
feized  and  garrifoned  it.  In  the  enfuing  war,  the  Dutch  re- 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  it.  In  1789  Pippoo  Sultan , the  fucceffor 
of  Ayder , determined  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  in  right  of 
his  father.  He  raifed  a mighty  army,  which  fo  alarmed  the 
Dutch , that  they  refolved  to  'difpofe  of  the  two  forts  to  the 
Rajah  of  Pravancore , an  ally  of  the  Englijh , in  order  to  divert 
the  florm  from  themfelves.  Pippoo  marched  with  his  forces, 
and  attacked  the  lines  of  Pravancore.  The  battle  between  his 
army  and  that  of  the  Rajahs  the  latter  in  defence  of  Cranganore , 
on  May  1,  1790,  was  the  fignal  of  the  general  war,  on  which 
commenced  the  firlt  campaign  in  June  following.  The  con- 
clufion  of  that  glorious  war  was  the  putting  us  in  poffeffion  of 
the  whole  coaft,  from  Caroor  as  far  as  mount  Dilly , a trad!  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  This  is  the  refult.  of  the  partition 
treaty. 
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Cochin-. 


Cochin  lies  in  Ear.  90  58'  N.  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  chan- 
nel, on  an  ifland  oppofite  to  another  that  ftretches  to  the  fouth. 
It  is  a RajahJJjip , poffibly  dependent  on  that  o i Travancore,  who 
feems  to  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  whole  tradt  fouth- 
ward,  by  eredting  the  famous  lines  of  Travancore , which  begin 
at  Cranganore  and  extend  almoft  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts . 
The  coaft  is  very  low,  fcarcely  difcernible,  except  by  the  trees. 
The  foundings  are  gradual,  and  are,  at  the  dilfance  of  two  miles 
from  fhore,  ten  or  eleven  fathoms.  Ships  ufually  lie  three  or 
four  miles  from  land  ; a dangerous  bar  is  an  obftrudlion  to  en- 
tering the  harbour;  and  a moft  furious  furge  at  times  beats  on 
the  da  ore. 

This  was  one  of  the  firft  places  vifited  by  the  Portuguefe , 
after  their  arrival  at  Calicut.  It  was  at  that  time  governed  by 
a prince,  tributary  to  the  Zamorin , but  who  fhewed  every  adt 
of  friendfhip  to  the  Admiral,  Cabral , and  his  companions.  At 
his  time  the  harbour  was  capacious  and  open.  While  he  was 
there,  two  of  the  Chri/lians  of  St.  Thomas  came  and  requeued 
him  to  convey  them  to  Portugal , that  from  thence  they  might 
vifit  Jerufalem , and  the  Holy  Land.  Gama  himfelf  afterwards 
vifited  Cochin , and  received  every  mark  of  refpedt.  The  prince 
continued  faithful  to  his  new  allies,  and  aflifted  them  with  a 
conllderable  army  again  ft  the  Zamorin.  At  length  fortune  de- 
clared againft  him ; the  Zamorin  burnt  his  capital,  and  made 
himfelf  m after  of  his  dominions.  The  Portuguefe  under  Fran- 
cis Albuquerque , fays  Lafitau , came,  in  1503,  to  their  affiftance, 
expelled  the  Zamorin , and  Duarte  Pacheco , whom  Albuquer- 
que had  left  behind,  by  his  aftonifhing  valor  and  prudence,  xe- 
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inflated  Triumpara , the  reigning  prince,  but  only  to  lit  him  for 
a new  mortification.  In  the  tranfports  of  his  gratitude  he  per- 
mitted the  Portuguefe  to  build  a fort.  This  gave  them  full 
power  over  their  faithful  ally  ; and,  under  pretence  of  reducing 
his  rebellious  fubje&s,  made  a conquefl  of  the  whole  country. 

In  a little  time  the  poor  prince  found  himfelf  enflaved.  Cochin 
became,  under  its  new  mailers,  a place  of  great  commerce,  till 
the  year  1660,  fatal  to  the  Portuguefe  power  in  this  part  of 
India.  It  was  attacked  by  the  Commodore  Goen s.  The  gar- 
rifon  made  a mofl  gallant  defence,  nor  was  it  taken  till  after 
great  lols  on  both  fides.  The  Dutch  found  the  city  much  too 
large  for  their  purpofe;  they  reduced  it  confiderably.  The 
titular  king  did  not  find  any  improvement  in  his  fituation,  and 
it  is  faid,  that  the  prefent  prince  lives  near  Cochin , with  an  in- 
come of  little  more  than  fix  hundred  pounds  a year.  Some  of 
the  race  of  the  JewiJJj  captives,  and  fome  of  the  ChriJUans  of  St. 

Thomas,  refide  here.  The  lafl  are  miferably  poor  and  ignorant ; 
but  the  church  of  St.  Andrea , not  far  from  hence,  is  ferved  by 
their  clergy. 

In  this  city  breathed  his  lafl  the  great  Vafco  de  Gama , the  Of  Vasco  de 
difcoverer  of  India , and,  with  the  iiluflrious  Albuquerque , the  Gama’  . 
founder  of  the  Portuguefe  empire  in  that  inexhauflible  region 
of  wealth.  Gama  was  born  at  Sines,  a port  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo , in  Portugal,  of  a family  rendered  iiluflrious  by  the 
valour  of  the  individuals.  Vafco  was  only  the  fifth  in  heraldic 
hiftory,  which  does  not  even  acquaint  us  with  the  time  of  bis 
birth.  He  had  ferved  in  France,  and  he  was  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  great  Emmanuel,  when  he  was  appointed,  in 
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1497,  to  the  important  command  of  the  fleet  deltined  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  Indies . We  have  fucceflively  mentioned  his 
name,  on  feveral  glorious  occafions  ; our  bufinefs  now  is  only 
to  trace  him  to  his  end : He  furvived  to  the  reign  of  John  III. 
to  be  appointed  to  a third  voyage,  and  to  finifh  his  days  on  that 
fliore,  where  he  had  begun  his  career  of  glory.  He  failed  from 
hijbon  on  April  10,  1524.  Prodigies  attended  his  voyage;  on 
his  arrival  off  the  coaft  of  Cambay , in  the  ftillnefs  of  a calm,  a 
dreadful  fwelling  of  the  fea,  the  then  unknown  fymptons  of  an 
earthquake,  appalled  the  boldeft.  Gama  difcovered  the  pliceno- 
menon:  u Courage!”  fays  he,  “ India  trembles  at  our  approach !” 
Another  danger  followed  this.  From  the  defcription,  his  fhip 
was  nearly  foundered  by  the  fall  of  a water-fpout.  He  arrived, 
at  length,  at  this  port,  where  he  gave  up  his  great  foul,  on  De- 
cember 24,  1525,  to  be  judged  according  to  unerring  juftice  ; 
for,  amidft  all  his  fine  qualities,  he  was  deeply  tainted  with  the 
character  of  his  nation,  cruelty.  His  body  lay  depofited  at 
Cochin  till  1538,  when  it  was  brought  to  Lifbon , where  it  was 
received  with  greater  honor  than  was  ever  before  paid  to  any 
perfon,  excepting  thofe  of  the  blood  royal. 

A fate  fimilar  to  that  of  Gama  attended  Alpbonfo  Albuquer- 
que, defcended  illegitimately  from  the  blood  royal  of  Portugal . 
He  was  fent  out  by  his  prince,  for  the  firft  time  in  1503,  and  in 
fucceflive  voyages  fhewed  himfelf  to  have  been  fuperior  to  any 
one  of  his  nation,  before  or  after  him,  both  in  the  military  and 
political  line  : he  was  fitted  by  his  talents  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
great  empire.  We  trace  him  almoft  every  where  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  his  Indian  expedition,  as  far  as  Su- 
matra^ 
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tHatra^  and  the  diftant  Malacca  : on  his  laft  voyage  he  was 
ffruck  by  the  hand  of  death.  He  directed  his  pilot  to  fteer  for 
Goa , the  feene  of  many  of  his  glorious  actions.  He  was  in- 
formed on  the  way  that  he  was  recalled,  and  two  perfons,  mod 
difagreeable  to  him,  were  to  fucceed  to  the  government  of 
India . “ Lopez  Soarez ,”  exclamed  he,  “ Governor  of  India!— » 

“ it  is  he  1 it  could  be  no  other ! Don  James  Mendez , and 
“ James  Pereyra , whom  I fent  prifoners  for  heinous  crimes, 

“ return,  the  one  governor  of  Cochin , the  other  fecretary  ! It  is 
(i  time  for  me  to  take  fandtuary  in  the  church,  for  I have  incur- 
u red  the  King’s  difpleafure  for  his  fubjedts’  fake,  and  the  fub- 
u jedts’  anger  for  the  King’s  fake.  Old  man,  fly  to  the  church, 

“ it  concerns  your  honor  you  fliould  die,  and  you  never  omit- 
iC  ted  any  thing  that  concerned  your  honor.” 

He  died  in  1515,  aged  63,  off  the  bar  of  Goa , and  was  interred  Dies. 
there,  but  his  corpfe  was  not  removed  to  its  native  country  for 
numbers  of  years,  as  is  faid,  at  the  inftances  of  the  citizens  of 
Goa , who  venerated  his  memory.  He  died  with  the  higheft 
fentimentsof  piety  ; even  the  Gentocs  and  Moor's,  through  devo- 
tion viflted  his  tomb,  fo  highly  and  univerfally  was  he  efteemed. 

He  was  an  inflexible  lover  of  juftice,  and  of  moft  polilhed  man- 
ners ; yet  his  adtions  at  Ormus , at  Calajate *,  and  other  places, 
fhew  how  impoflible  it  is  to  fupprefs  an  inborn  and  national 
barbarity. 

All  the  trad!  of  country  from  Cranganore  almoft  to  Anjenjo , 
a tract  of  about  a hundred  and  twenty  miles,  confifts  of  multi- 

* Ofvrio  i.  p.  p.  338,  339. 
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tudes  of  very  low  wooded  ifles,  formed  by  a thoufand  rivers, 
that  tumble  from  the  Ghauts.  This  flat  country  extends  thirty 
miles  inland,  and  has  intermixed  a great  afiemblage  of  lakes, 
rivers,  and  forefts,  the  whole  marfhy,  and  rnoft  unwholefome : 
it  abounds  with  fifli  and  game,  which  makes  Cochin , in  that 
refpedf,  a mod  luxurious  residence, 
s.  A diftemper  prevales  in  thefe  parts,  fuppofed  to  arife  from 

the  hadnefs  of  the  water,  or  from  an  impoverifhed  ftate  of  blood 
from  poor  living.  Its  fymptoms  are  a violent  fwelling  in  one, 
and  fometimes  in  both  legs,  fo  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
them  a yard  in  circuit  round  the  ancle *.  It  is  not  attended  with 
any  pain,  but  with  an  itching;  the  fwollen  leg  is  not  heavier 
than  the  un affected.  The  diftemper  is  called  the  Cochin-leg , 
and,  from  the  fize,  the  Elephant-leg ; no  remedy  has  yet  been 
discovered.  The  Dutch  procure  their  water  in  boats  from  a 
diftant  place,  yet  Hamilton  fays,  that  he  had  feen  both  men  and 
women  of  that  nation  afflicted  with  the  malady.  This  deftroys 
the  hypothefis  of  its  being  the  effeR  either  of  the  water  or  of 
poor  living. 

From  Cochin  to  the  termination  of  the  iflands,  the  coaft  is 

PORCAH. 

flat,  and  fo  low,  as  to  be  diftinguifhed  only  by  the  trees,  or  by 
the  flags  on  the  enflgn  ftaffs ; the  fea  clear  of  flioals,  and  with 
good  foundings.  Porcah , on  the  ifland  beyond  Cochin , is  a 

CoUEAN-G. 

fmall  Dutch  fettlement.  <2> uilon , or  rather  Coulang , is  another, 
now  funk  into  an  inconfiderable  place.  On  the  firft  arrival  of 
the  Portuguefe  it  was  governed  by  a Queen-Regent,  who  ruled 

* See  the  Plate  65,  in  Linfcottan’s  Voyage. 
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over  a fmall  principality.  The  city  was  feated  on  a navigable 
river,  had  an  excellent  harbour,  and  its  buildings  were  very 
fplendid  ; but  its  commerce  had  declined  on  the  rife  of  Calicut . 
Numbers  of  Cbrijlians  of  St.  ’Thomas  were  found  fpread  over  the 
country.  It  was  taken  from  the  Fortuguefe  by  the  Dutch , in 
IJ662.  The  country  was  at  that  time  alfo  governed  by  a Queen, 
who  refided  at  C alii  ere , an  inland  town.  Nieuboff  was  intruded 
/ with  a commiflion  to  her,  and  found  her  a woman  of  majeitic 
mien,  and  excellent  underdanding*. 

To  this  place  there  continues  a fimilarity  of  low,  and  morally 
country.  At  a few  miles  didance,  to  the  foutli  of  Coulang , the 
coad  immediately  alters,  the  land  rifes  into  high  and  precipitous 
red  cliffs;  near  them  is  good  frefh  water;  at  Anjenga,  a fmall 
fettlement  (with  a fort  belonging  to  the  Rngli/h)  it  is  very  bad 
and  fcarce.  The  fort  was  built  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  in 
1695.  They  pay  for  the  ground  rent  to  the  queen  of  the  coun- 
try. By  my  frequent  mention  of  the  Queen,  it  fhould  feem, 
that  a female  reign  in  thefe  parts  was  not  uncudomary.  The 
trade  of  the  neighborhood  is  pepper,  and  a fine  long  cloth. 
Mr.  Franklin , p.  7,  remarks,  that  this  is  the  bed  place  in  India 
for  intelligence,  and  that  very  lately  a pod  to  feveral  parts  of 
India  has  been  edablifhed.  u A regular  pod,”  fays  Mr.  Renne /, 
p.  317,  “ is  edablifhed  throughout  the  parts  of  Hindoojlan  fub- 
i£  jecd  to  the  Daft  India  Company,  and  alfo  from  Calcutta  to 
u Madras.  The  podmen  always  travel  on  foot.  Their  dages 
41  .are  commonly  from  feven  to  eight  miles ; and  their  rate  of 

* Nieuhoff’s  Voyage,  in  Churchill’s  Coll.  it.  p.  267. 
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Cape  Como- 
rin. 


“ travelling,  within  our  own  diftriCts,  about  feventy  miles  in 
« the  twenty-four  hours.” 

Cape  Comorin , the  raoft  fouthern  part  of  Hindoojlan , is  in 
Lat.  89.  It  is  level  low  land  at  its  extremity,  and  covered  with 
trees,  and  not  vifible  from  the  deck  more  than  four  or  five 
leagues.  Mr.  Thomas  Daniell *,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for 
numbers  of  informations,  informs  me,  that  the  loftieft  part  is 
the  highland  of  Comorin , which  is  twelve  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  yards  high  : and  quite  fmooth  and  verdant  to  the  very 
fummit.  Near  the  bafe,  burfts  forth  a molt  magnificent  cata- 
ract : and  near  that  is  a Choultry  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers. 

A little  to  the  northward  is  the  termination  of  the 
Ghauts , which  may  be  feen  nine  or  ten  leagues  at  fea.  This 
was  the  Comar  of  Arrian , ii.  175,  where  there  was  a caftle 
and  a port.  The  fea  adjacent  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  en- 
dued with  peculiar  virtues  ; it  was  a great  refort  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  ablutions,  and  lufirations,  by  all  fuch  perfons  who 
had  determined  to  pafs  a religious  and  folitary  life.  The  female 
fex  performed  the  fame  rites.  Written  hilfory  had,  even  in 
Arrian\  time,  delivered  a legend  of  a certain  goddefs  having 
here  performed  the  ablutions  every  month.  The  diftriCt  was 
called  Comari  Regio  ; but  this  holy  water  reached,  fays  Arrian , 
as  far  as  Colchos , the  modern  Mingrelia . Al.  Edriji  fipeaks,  p.  31, 
of  a Comr.  Infula , and  gives  it  a vaft  extent.  There  is  a little 

* Words  are  wanting  to  exprefs  the  merit,  beauty,  and  elegance  of  his  prefent  publication 
of  the  views  in  Hindoojlan. 
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hill  to  the  north  of  the  cape,  which  from  the  fea  appears  in- 
flated : pofiibiy  the  Nubian  Geographer  might  have  received 
an  account  of  that  eminence,  miftaken  for  an  ifland,  and  its 
fize  exaggerated. 

Cape  Comorin  is  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  of  Travan- 
core , which  extends  along  the  weftern  coaft,  from  that  of  Cran- 
ganore , as  far  as  this  headland,  a hundred  and  forty  miles.  In 
1730  it  began  to  rife  into  importance,  by  the  abilities  of  its  mo- 
narch, who  reigned  forty  years.  In  giving  audience  to  two 

embafiadors,  whom  he  forefaw  would  weary  him  with  prolix 

/ 

harangues,  he  cut  the  firft  fhort  with  this  fenfible  remark  ; “ Be 
not  tedious ,”  fays  he,  66  life  is  floor  t .”  He  raifed  a fine  army,  and 
well  difciplined,  and  meditated  the  conquefi:  of  Malabar . Amidfi: 
all  his  great  talents,  he  mingled  the  weaknefs  of  being  alhamed 
of  his  cajl  or  tribe.  He  wifhed  to  be  a Brahmin ; he  ordered  a 
golden  calf  to  be  made,  he  entered  at  the  mouth,  and  came  out 
at  the  oppolite  part;  this  was  his  Metempfychofis ; and  he  dated 
all  his  edicts  from  the  days,  fays  Abbe  Raynal , of  this  glorious 
regeneration. 

This  kingdom  begins  in  Lat.  io°  18',  near  Cranganore . 
The  breadth  is  greatly  contracted,  by  reafon  of  the  approach 
of  the  Ghauts  towards  the  fiiore.  Interfered  by  rivers,  and 
covered  with  thick  woods,  it  feems  almofi:  unconquerable. 
The  Rajah , whom  I have  mentioned,  gave  his  country  ad- 
ditional ftrength,  by  which  he  faved  his  fuccefior  from  the 
oppreffion  of  the  riling  ufurper,  Ayder  Alii.  u Around  his 
“ capital,  and  chief  province,”  fays  the  author  of  the  War  in 
Afia , i.  p.  266,  u he  fufiered  the  woods  to  grow  for  a number  of 

“ years, 
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Ci  years,  till  they  formed  ail  impenetrable  belt  of  great  depth. 
44  This,  cut  into  labyrinths,  afforded  eafy  egrefs  to  his  people, 
44  and  rendered  all  attacks  from  without  impracticable.  Im- 

44  mured  within  this  natural  fortification,  he  encouraged  the 

45  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences  : he  invited  the  approach 
44  of  men  of  genius  and  knowlege  ; he  cultivated  the  friend- 
44  fliip  of  the  Brahmins , and  was  himfelf  admitted  into  their 
44  fociety,  by  the  ceremony  of  pafling,  (as  Raynel  fays)  through 
44  a golden  cow,  which  became  the  property  of  the  Brahmins , 
64  the  cow  being  facred  in  India , as  formerly  in  Egypt ; and  by 
44  preparing  his  own  military  ftores,  calling  cannon,  making 
44  gunpowder,  Sec.  he  rendered  himfelf  independent  of  foreign 
4 4 aid.  The  fubjeCls  of  his  remoter  provinces,  who,  to  avoid 
44  the  ravages  of  war,  had  taken  refuge  within  the  woody  circle, 
‘4  now  returned  with  their  families  and  effedts  to  their  former 

Lines  of  Tra- 

vancore. 

44  habitations.”  This  mode  of  fortification  he  evidently  copied 
from  his  wild  neighbors,  the  Polygars ; but  they  live  in  almoft 
a lavage  Hate,  while  he  adopted  their  plan  to  fecure  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mild  arts  of  peace  ! 

Even  the  approach  to  this  difficult  retreat  was  impeded  by 
the  famous  lines  of  Travancore , which  extend  from  the  fouth- 
ern  banks  of  the  river  of  Cranganore,  clofe  to  fea,  to  the  foot 
of  the  Ghauts , Itrongly  fortified  in  their  whole  extent : Thefe 
proved  the  firlt  check  to  the  ambition  of  ‘Tippoo  Sultan. 
He  willied  to  provoke  the  Rajah  to  begin  hollilities,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  charged  with  being  aggrelfor.  For 
feveral  days,  from  the  23d  to  the  28th  of  December  1789,  the 
Sultan's  horfemen  rode  up  to  the  Rajah's  lines,  and  made  ufe  of 

every 
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every  infulting  expedient  to  draw  the  firft  a<ft  of  hoftility  from 
the  Travancore  troops  ; but  finding  them  aware  of  his  artifice, 
and  that  a detachment  of  Englijh  troops  was  Rationed  at  fome  dis- 
tance, he  at  laft  gave  way  to  his  rage,  and  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber attacked  the  lines  by  ftorm.  His  troops  had  filled  the  fofs 
with  cotton.  They  pafted  by  that  means  into  the  interior  of 
the  lines,  when,  by  fome  accident,  the  cotton  took  fire,  and  the 
whole  formed  a tremendous  blaze.  In  their  rear  were  the  flames ; 
in  front  a furious  enemy.  Actuated  by  defpair,  they  fought 
with  incredible  valour : out  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  only  forty 
were  taken,  the  reft  fell  victims  to  the  rage  of  the  Travan- 
corian  defendants*.  cfippoo>  from  the  outfide  of  the  lines, 
was  a fpedlator  of  the  horrid  carnage  of  his  foldiers.  The 
Nayrs  prefied  on  him  on  all  fides,  and  being  repulfed  with  dif- 
grace,  and  himfelf  thrown  from  his  horfe  in  the  retreat,  he  is 
faid  to  have  made  an  oath,  that  he  never  would  wear  his  tur-. 
ban  again,  till  he  had  taken  the  Raja/fs  lines,  and  accordingly 
he  prepared  to  attack  them  by  regular  approach +.  On  April  12, 

1790,  he  completely  executed  his  menaces.  He  attacked  the  lines 
with  fuch  vigour,  that  he  made  himfelf  m after  of  them,  totally 
deftroyed  this  famous  barrier,  and  laid  Cranganore  in  ruins, 
carried  defolation  through  the  country,  and  put  every  opponent 
to  flight  p. 

The  difgrace  which  Tippoo  fuftered,  was  owing  to  three  bat-  Of  thr  Nayrs. 
talions  of  Nayrs , and  five  hundred  archers,  in  all  three  thoufancl 

* Mackenfie’s  Sketch,  i.  p.  18.  f Dirom*s  Campaigns,  257, 

:(:  Mackenfic’s  Sketch,  i.  p.  37. 
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men,  who,  Simulated  by  the  caufe  of  their  country  and  of  their 
religion,  were  crowned  with  vi£tory  * * * §.  The  Nayrs  are  the 
nobility  of  Malabar , the  antient  dominions  of  the  Zamorins , 
and  in  times  of  their  profperity  formed  the  body  guards.  On 
the  firft  appearance  of  Cabral  at  Calicut , the  Zamorin  fent  two 
of  his  Nayrs  to  compliment  him  on  his  arrival.  They  have  at 
all  times  been  famed  for  their  valour  and  love  of  war.  They 
are  of  the  great  military  cafts  the  Khatre  f,  and  fupport  to  this 
day  the  fpirit  of  their  anceftors.  They  are  exceffively  proud, 
and  are  never  known  to  laugh.  They  are  belides  fo  very  in- 
folent  to  their  inferiors,  that  it  is  faid,  if  a perfon  of  the  lower 
order  dare  to  look  at  a Nayr , he  may  be  put  to  death  on  the  fpot 
with  impunity.  Among  the  good  qualities  of  the  Nayrs , may  ba 
reckoned  their  great  fidelity.  It  is  cuftomary  for  them  to  un- 
dertake the  conduct  of  Cbri/lian  or  Mahometan  travellers,  or 
ftrangers,  through  their  country.  The  latter  never  venture 
without  taking  a fingle  Nayr  with  them,  who  makes  himfelf 
refponfible  for  their  fafety ; even  an  old  decrepit  man,  or  a 
boy  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  J.  Should  any  misfortune  be- 
fall the  charge,  it  is  related,  that  the  Nayrs , unable  to  bear  the 
difgrace,  have  frequently  been  known  to  put  themfelves  to 
death  §.  Notwithftanding  this,  at  other  times  they  are  notorious 

* Britifh  India,  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Greville,  iii.  766  : — Alfo  Mackenfie’s  Sketch  of 
the  Wir  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  i.  p.  17. 

f Sir  Thomas  Herbert’s  Travels,  3d  edit.  p.  337  : He  calls  them  Cutteries,  meaning  Khatres. 

J Nieuhoff,  in  Churchill,  272,  273. 

§ Delion’s  Voyage,  94,  95. 
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robbers,  and  even  will  murder  the  traveller  [unprote&ed  by  one 
of  their  cad. 

In  their  perfons  they  are  well  made,  and  of  great  drength: 

Their  complexion  more  black  than  olive,  their  hair  crifp,  but 
longer  than  that  of  the  Negro  ; their  ears  enormoufly  long ; 
they  think  that  cuftom  graceful,  they  lengthen  them  by  art, 
and  liang  on  them  and  their  nofes  numbers  of  baubles.  They 
at  times  load  their  arms  and  necks  with  filver  bracelets  and 
chains  of  pearl.  In  time  of  war,  on  their  head,  they  wear  a mod 
ungraceful  clout  hanging  down,  pointed  on  each  fide,  and  a 
fhort  wrapper  round  the  waift,  with  a dagger  duck  in  a falh ; 
all  the  red:  of  them  is  naked.  In  one  hand  is  a fword  of  vad 
length.  Such  is  the  figure  of  one  given  by  Captain  Byron, 
engraven  by  Vivares . I11  religion  they  are  of  the  Hindoo ; in 

marriage  dried  monogamies . 

Parallel  to  Mount  Dilli  and  to  Make,  a fmall  dominion,  CoorgaNatr 
called  Coorga,  extends  beyond  the  Ghauts , unfortunately  into 
the  Myfore . It  confids  of  mountains  and  vad  foreds,  dieltering 
tigers  and  elephants  innumerable,  being  one  of  the  few  places 
in  which  the  lad  are  at  prefent  found  in  a date  of  nature.  The 
late  Ayder  Alii  in  vain  attempted  to  fubdue  the  brave  inhabi- 
tants. Family  feud  between  the  Rajah  and  his  brother,  enabled 
him  to  effect  his  purpofe.  He  deftroyed  one  family,  made 
prifoners  of  the  other,  and  podeded  himfelf  of  the  country. 

The  prefent  Rajah,  then  a boy,  was  fon  to  the  younger  of  the 
conteding  brothers.  This  youth  was  by  Ayder  compelled  to  be- 
come a Mufrulman,  with  all  the  fhameful  ceremonies  of  initia- 
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tion*.  He  was  enrolled  among  the  Chelas , or  corps  of  haves, 
and  continued  fo  till  he  made  his  efcape,  in  1785,  into  his  own 
dominions.  His  faithful  fubjedts  flocked  to  him.  The  firft  a6t 
was  the  {laughter  of  a brigade  of  1’ippoo' s troops.  The  Rajah 
infiantly  offered  his  fervice  to  the  Engli/Jj : It  was  accepted,  and 
he  proved  a molt  uleful  ally.  Mercara , his  capital,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  We  offered  our  affiftance  to  reduce  it. 
This  he  declined : but,  after  fome  prudent  delay,  beiieged  it 
with  his  own  people,  took  and  difmantled  it,  that  in  future  his 
fubjedts  might  depend  on  their  own  valour  in  the  field  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  At  the  treaty  o i Seringapatam,  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis  generoufly  ftipulated  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
gallant  Rajah.  Tippoo  Sultan  grew  irritated  to  a degree  of 
phrenzy  at  the  demand,  and  broke  off  the  actual  negotiation 
with  our  General,  who  began  to  renew  holfilities.  Tippoo , find- 
ing a reluctance  in  his  troops  to  defend  the  capital,  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  dictated  terms  t,  and  the  laurels  of  humanity 
and  fidelity  added  new  glories  to  the  head  of  the  conqueror. 

This  account  I have  felected  from  the  curious  relation  of 
the  Myfore  campaigns,  by  Major  Dirom : that  of  the  natural 
face  of  the  Coorga  country  fliall  be  delivered  in  his  own 
words 

This  little  dominion  “ afford-s  not  only  the  Sandal , and  mod; 
M valuable  woods  in  India , but  teems  alfo  with  the  fpontaneous 

productions  of  all  the  richeft  fpices  of  the  Eaft.  Enjoying  a 

* Dirom,  j>.  92.  f p.  p.  238,  245.  % fame,  p.  95. 
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fertile  foil  and  temperate  climate,  this  mountainous  country  is 
“ a fund  of  wealth,  that  requires  only  peace  and  commerce  to 
“ render  inexhauftible.  It  is  a beautiful  fcene  to  contemplate  ; 

“ a delightful  journey  to  the  traveller ; but  a molf  arduous 
**  march,  and  formidable  barrier  to  an  invading  army.” 

From  Cape  Comorin  I take  my  departure  for  the  ifland  of  IsleofCal- 
Ceylon , the  neareft  part  of  which,  the  ifle  of  Calpentyn , is  about 
a hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant.  The  intervening  fea  is  the 
gulph  of  Manaar , which  grows  narrower  and  narrower  till  it 
reaches  the  fragments  of  the  prior  junction  with  the  continent, 
of  which  Cape  Koiel,  a large  promontory  of  the  Marawars , and 
various  rocks,  are  parts.  The  Cape  will  be  defcribed  in  my 
progrefs  from  Cape  Comorin  along  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Hin~ 
doojian . 

Before  Cape  Koiel  is  the  infula-folis  of  Pliny , lib.  vi.  22,  the  Ramana  Koiei. 
ifle  of  Ramana  Koiel , or  the  ifle  of  the  temple  of  the  god 
Rama,  founded  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  on  vaft  ftones, 
to  break  the  force  of  that  element.  Rama  had  a right  to  a 
temple  oppolite  to  Ceylon,  for  he  killed  the  giant  Ravanen,  king 
of  that  ifland,  and  placed  his  brother,  Vibouchanen,  on  the 
throne.  Rama  was  highly  venerated  in  this  country.  The 
capital  of  the  Marawars , and  the  refidence  of  the  prince,  was 
named,  in  honor  of  the  deity,  Ramana-dabara?n . The  pafTage 
between  this  ill  and  and  the  continent  is  called  Odioroa  pafTage. 

It  is  extremely  fliort,  about  five  miles  broad,  and  not  exceeding 
in  depth  three  feet. 

From  the  eaftern  end  of  the  ifle  of  Ramana  Koiel,  is  a chain 
of  rocks  which  runs  quite  acrofs  the  narrow  channel  to  the  ifle 

of 
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of  Manaar , almoft  adjacent  to  the  Ceylonefe  fhore  : the  length 
about  thirty  miles,  but  the  whole  chain  is  frequently  inter- 
fered by  narrow  pafiTages,  fo  very  dial  low,  fays  d'Apres , in  his 
Neptune  Oriental , p.  85,  as  to  be  navigable  only  by  the  fmall 
craft  of  the  neighboring  fhore,  and  that  only  in  calm  weather, 
fo  difturbed  is  the  channel  in  gales  by  a dreadful  furf.  The 
little  veiTels  that  wifti  to  make  the  paffage,  go  under  Manaar , 
where  they  muft  unload,  pay  duty  to  the  Dutch , get  their  vef- 
fel  dragged  through  the  pafs,  and  take  in  their  cargo  on  the 
other  fide.  It  is  very  probable,  that  this  fucceffion  of  rocks 
was  part  of  an  ifthmus,  which  in  very  early  times  had  united 
Ceylon  and  the  continent ; for  the  water  on  each  fide  of  this 
chain,  does  not  exceed  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet.  Pliny,  in  the 
paffage  before  cited,  takes  notice  of  the  green ifh  caft  of  this 
part  of  the  channel,  of  its  being  filled  with  fhrubs,  that  is,  with 
corals ; and  of  its  being  fo  fhallow,  that  the  rowers  often 
brufhed  off  the  tops  with  their  oars. 

This  chain  of  rocks  is  called  Adam's  Bridge  ; the  tradition  is, 
that  our  common  father,  after  his  tranfgreffion,  was  caft  down 
from  Paradife , and  fell  upon  Ceylon ; but  that  afterwards, 
this  bridge  was  made  by  angels  for  him  to  pafs  over  to  the 
continent. 

Manaar  is,  as  the  name  implies,  fandy.  The  little  channel 
is  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  defended  by  a ftrong  fort,  garrifoned 
with  a hundred  men,  notwithstanding  it  is  impaflable  for  any 
veffels  .which  draw  more  than  four  or  five  feet  water.  It  had  on 
it  feven  churches,  built  by  the  Portuguefe.  The  natives  were 
converted  by  St.  Francis  de  Xavier , and  ft  ill  continue  profeftors 
9 of 
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of  Chrijiianity , notwithdanding  they  have  labored  under  many 
perfecutions.  The  pearl  mudel  is  found  in  great  abundance  on 
this  coalt,  and  the  fifhery  has,  at  different  times,  been  attended 
with  good  fuccefs,  fince  the  Dutch  have  become  mailers. 

Pliny  fays,  that  the  greated  plenty  were  found  in  his  days  on 
the  coafts  of  ’Pabrobana , and  Toidis , and  Perimula , on  the 
peninfula  of  Malacca . 

A species  of  Manati  is  certainly  found  here.  Baldaus , a Manati. 
learned  clergyman,  who  refided  long  in  Ceylon , defcribes  it 
(Churchill’s  Coll.  iii.  793)  fo  exa£tly,  that  we  cannot  miftake 
the  animal  he  intended.  <£  Here  is  a peculiar  fifh  (properly 
6i  a fea-calf)  of  an  amphibious  nature;  the  females  have 
“ breads,  and  give  fuck,  and  the  flefh,  when  well  boil’d,  tades 
“ not  unlike  our  durgeon,  and  might  eafily  be  midalcen  for 
veal.” 

From  Manaar  is  the  very  fhort  padage  into  the  great 
ifland  of 

C E r L O IV, 

known  to  the  antients  by  the  name  of  ctabrobana . I will  not  Ceylon. 
attempt  to  expofe  their  midakes  in  refpecd  to  extent,  and  fome 
other  particulars,  as  long  as  the  identity  of  the  ide  is  ascer- 
tained. Strabo  mentions  it  in  lib.  xv.  p.  1013,  noticing  the  Strabo’s 
aukwardnefs  of  the  inhabitants  in  failing,  and  fitting  their  mads  Acc0UNT  0 * 
in  their  vedels.  Along  the  coads  are  obferved  various  amphi- 
bious animals,  among  which  he  plainly  includes  Manati ; fome 
he  compares  to  oxen,  others  to  horfes,  and  other  land  animals ; 
the  Dugung^  (De  Buffon , xiii.  374,  tab.  lvi.)  may  podibly  have 

been 
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Pliny’s. 


Ptolemy’s. 


been  among  them.  This  Strabo  delivers  from  the  account  left 
by  Onejicritus , a follower  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fent  him 
on  a voyage  to  India , where  he  informed  himfelf  of  many 
things,  among  which  is  no  fmall  fhare  of  fable,  or  mifrepre- 
fented  accounts. 

Mela  fpeaks  of  this  illand  as  the  part  of  another  world,  and 
that  it  never  was  circumnavigated. 

Pliny , lib.  vi.  c.  22,  gives  us  a large  chapter  on  the  fubjedt  of 
this  illand  : he  not  only  gives  the  authority  of  Megajibenes , who 
had  written  a hiltory  of  India , and  of  Eratojlhenes , a famous 
geometrician,  who  pretended  to  give  the  circumference  of 
Ceylon , but  has  drawn  many  lights  from  the  four  embalTadors 
actually  fent  from  this  illand  to  Rome , in  the  time  of  Claudius. 
By  accident,  a freed  Have  of  a farmer  of  the  Roman  cuftoms  in 
the  Red  Sea,  was  driven  to  the  coalt  of  Ceylon  by  a ftorm ; fuch 
an  impreffion  did  he  make  on  the  king  of  the  illand  by  his 
favorable  report  of  the  Romans , that  determined  him  to  fend 
thefe  envoys.  From  them  many  particulars  were  learned ; they 
were  not  fparing  of  any  thing  which  tended  to  exalt  the  glory 
of  their  country : they  faid  that  it  contained  live  hunded  cities  ; 
the  chief  was  Palefimundum , that  had  two  hundred  thoufand 
citizens.  For  other  particulars  I refer  to  the  old  hiltorian  ; 
more  is  beyond  my  plan. 

Ptolemy  comes  next,  who  is  particular  as  to  the  productions 
of  this  great  illand.  He  mentions  rice,  honey,  ginger,  beryls, 
hyacinths;  and  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals;  and  he  agrees 
with  Pliny  about  its  producing  elephants  and  tigers.  He  alfo 
fays,  the  antient  name  of  Ceylon  was  Symondi , but  in  his  days  it 
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was  called  Salice , ftill  in  fome  meafure  retained  in  its  Indian 
appellative  Selen-Dive.  The  principal  places  named  by  the 
geographer,  are  Anurogrammum , of  which  the  Cingalefe  fay 
there  are  great  remains  in  the  veftiges  of  the  antient  city  Ana- 
rodgurro. 

Maragrammon , the  capital  town,  which  anfwers  to  the 
modern  Candy ; Yalacoris  emporium , and  Nagadiba , Prafodis 
Jinus , and  numbers  of  other  places*,  which  fhew  how  well 
known  this  ifland  was  to  the  Romans , either  by  their  fleet  from 
the  Red  fea,  or  their  coafting  traders  from  the  weftern  (ide  of 
India.  I will  only  mention  Malea  Mons , or  the  modern  Yale, 
famous  for  the  Pafcua  Elephantum  t Bumafani , the  great  haunt 
of  elephants,  and  which  were  driven,  and  probably  fhipped,  at 
a port  ftill  called  by  the  Dutch , Geyeweys  of  Elephants  van  plaets, 
and  tranfported  in  vaft  (hips  to  Calinga%,  probably  the  fame 
with  the  modern  Calingapatam , a city  and  port  on  the  coaft  of 
the  northern  Circars. 

EL  Edrifi , p.  31,  fpeaks  of  this  ifland  under  the  name  of 
Serandib , and  Marco  Polo  under  that  of  Seilam.  It  is  celebrated 
by  each  for  its  rich  gems.  By  miftake  the  Nubian  Geographer 
places  the  diamond  among  them;  but  all  the  reft  it  produces  in 
high  perfection,  and  feveral  kinds  of  aromatics  or  fpices.  Silk 
was  alfo  exported  from  hence  in  his  days.  He  fpeaks  highly  of 
the  ruling  monarch,  who  had  ftxteen  privy  counfellors,  four 
of  his  own  people,  four  ChriJHans , four  Mahometans , and  four 


* Ptolem.  Geograph. 
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Jews]  fuch  was  the  moderation  of  this  excellent  prince!  He 
loved  good  wine,  which  he  procured  from  Parthia  and  Perjiay 
and  difperfed  among  his  fubjecfts.  He  was  indulgent  in  this  gift 
of  heaven,  but  a molt  fevere  enemy  to  incontinence. 

Ceylon  visited  The  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  of  the  European  nations  who 

AlmeydaLNCE  vifited  Ceylon.  It  was  difcovered  by  Laurence  Almeyda , in  1505, 
who  was  driven  accidentally  from  his  cruize  off  the  Maidive 
ifles,  by  the  violence  of  the  currents,  into  a port  called  by  the 
natives  Gabalican *.  The  ruling  prince  was,  as  he  is  now  ftyled, 
emperor,  and  is  lord  paramount  over  the  leffer  kings ; he  is 
ftyled  moft  great,  invincible,  and  tailed t,  the  firft  of  his  race 
coming  from  Siam , with  a tail  a foot  long,  pendent  from  be- 
hind ; his  pofterity  in  due  time  (according  to  lord  Monboddo' s 
fyftem)  filed  their  tails,  and  became  as  capable  of  the  arts  of 
government,  as  any  European  monarch  whatfoever.  Almeyda 
was  received  by  the  governor  with  the  utmoft  courtefy.  He 
fent  Pelagio  Souza , one  of  his  officers,  to  the  royal  refidence  at 
Colombo , where  he  was  introduced  to  the  emperor.  He  met 
with  a moft  favorable  reception,  formed  a league  with  his  im- 
perial majefty,  who  agreed  to  pay  Emmanuel  annually  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  cinnamon;  on  con- 
dition, that  the  fleets  of  Portugal  fliould  defend  his  coafts  from 
all  hoftile  invafions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Portuguefe  foon 
after  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  principal  ports,  and  en- 
groffed  the  whole  trade  of  the  valuable  bark.  The  Moors , or 
Arabs , exerted  every  effort  to  prevent  them  from  eftablifhing 

* Oforio  i.  p.  253.  f Wolf's  Ceylon,  p.  221. 
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themfelves  in  Ceylon.  This  highly  concerned  the  Arabs , who 
before  that  time  were  the  foie  venders  of  the  cinnamon,  which 
they  carried  to  Suez,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  over  the 
ifthmus,  and  from  Alexandria  to  all  parts  of  Europe ; all  their 
endeavors  were  to  no  purpofe ; that  rich  trade  became  mono- 
polized by  thefe  new  rivals. 

The  Dutch  firft  landed  here  in  1603,  and  vifited  the  em-  Dutch  land 

H£R£i 

peror.  In  1632  they  received  a formal  invitation  from  the 
ruling  monarch,  and  in  confequence  appeared  off  the  coaft  with 
a potent  fleet.  They  confederated  with  the  king  of  Ceylon,  and 
after  a ftruggle  of  feveral  years,  and  after  great  bloodflied, 
they  expelled  the  Portuguefe,  whofe  power  ended  in  the  taking 
of  Colombo,  in  1656,  after  a fiege  of  feven  months,  in  which  the 
Portuguefe  exerted  all  that  fpirit  and  valour  which  originally 
made  them  lords  of  the  Indies.  The  emperor  repaid  the  Dutch 
all  the  expence  in  cinnamon,  and  other  productions  of  the 
ifland;  and  inverted  them  with  many  privileges;  and  in  re- 
turn found  himfelf  exactly  in  the  fame  dependent  rtate  as  he 
was  before  his  victories.  The  Dutch  fortified  every  one  of  his 
ports.  They  have  befides  a grant  of  coart  round  the  ifland, 
twelve  miles  in  breadth,  reckoning  from  the  fea*.  His  majefty 
maintains  a magnificent  court  at  Candy , but  at  any  time  his 
good  allies,  by  the  foie  interdiction  of  the  article  fait,  may  make 
him  and  his  fubjets  to  fubmit  to  any  terms  they  are  pleafed 
to  dictate!. 


* Wolf,  p.  244. 


f Elfchc  (kroon,  in  Wolf’s  book,  p.  337. 
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The  form  and  extent  of  the  ille  of  Ceylon , are  very  much 
undetermined.  The  figure  which  is  generally  adopted  in  the 
maps,  is  that  of  a pear,  with  the  ftalk  turned  towards  the 
north.  The  length,  from  Dondra-head  fouth,  to  Tellipeli  north, 
is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles;  the  greateft  breadth, 
or  from  Colombo  to  Trincoli , is  about  a hundred  and  fixty.  The 
latitudes  of  the  tw7o  extremes  in  length,  are  between  50  50'  o', 
and  90  51'.  Its  extremes  of  longitude  are  790  50',  and  82°  10'. 

The  ifland  rifes  from  on  every  fide  to  the  mountains,  which 
run  in  chains,  principally  from  north  to  fouth.  The  higheft 
and  rudeft  tradt  is  the  kingdom  of  Conde  Uda , which  is  imper- 
vious, by  reafon  of  rocks  and  forefts,  except  by  narrow'-  paths, 
which  are  alfo  impeded  by  gates  of  thorns,  clofely  watched  by- 
guards.  At  the  weftern  fkirt  of  thefe  mountains  foars  Hamalellj 
and,  in  the  European  language,  Adam's  Peak.  It  rifes  pre-emi- 
nent above  all  the  reft,  in  form  of  a fugar  loaf.  Le  Brun , ii. 
p.  81,  gives  a view  as  it  appears  from  the  fea.  On  the  fummit 
is  a flat  ftone,  with  an  impreflion  refembling  a human  foot, 
tw7o  feet  long,  it  is  called  that  of  our  great  and  common  anceftor. 
The  Cingalefe , or  aborigines  of  Ceylon , fay  that  it  is  of  Buddo , 
their  great  deity,  when  he  afcended  into  heaven,  from  whom 
they  expedt  falvation.  The  Mahometan  tradition  is,  that  Adam 
was  caft  down  from  Paradife  (we  make  his  Paradife  an  earthly 
one)  and  fell  on  this  fummit,  and  Eve  near  Judda,  in  Arabia. 
They  wrere  feparated  twro  hundred  years,  after  which  he  found 
his  wife,  and  conducted  her  to  his  old  retreat ; there  he  died, 
and  there  he  was  buried,  and  there  are  two  large  tombs.  To  this 
day  many  votaries  vifit  his  imaginary  fepulchre  ; the  Mahome- 
tans 
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tans  out  of  refpedt  to  our  common  father  ; the  Cingaleje  under 
the  notion  I have  juft  mentioned.  Is  there  not  a trace  of  ChriJ- 
tianity  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cingaleje  refpedting  Buddo , of  the 
neCeflity  of  a mediator,  which  they  might  have  collected  from 
the  Chrijlians  of  St.  Ehomas f Here  they  light  lamps,  and  offer 
facrifices,  which,  by  antient  cuftom,  are  given  to  the  MooriJJj 
pilgrims.  All  the  vifitants  are,  in  places,  obliged  to  be  drawn 
up  by  chains,  fo  rude  and  inacceflible  is  the  way  to  this  mount 
of  fandtity. 

From  this  mountain  ruflies  the  great  river  Mavila-Ganga,  or  Ganges. 
Ganges , which  paftes  un navigable,  clofe  to  Candy , a very  long 
and  rocky  courfe  to  the  fea  at  Erincomale. 

All  the  reft  of  the  ifle,  except  fome  mariliy  flats  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  rice,  are  broken  into  thoufands  of  hills,  beauti- 
fully cloathed  with  wood.  The  intervening  valleys  are  often 
morafly,  or  confifting  of  a rich  fat  foil ; but  the  fertility  of  the 
open  parts  is  aftoniftiingly  great. 

The  account  given  by  Ptolemy  of  the  mineral  or  foflil  pro-  Minerals. 
dudtions,  is,  in  a great  meafure,  confirmed.  Iron  and  copper 
are  found  here,  as  is  black  lead.  A gold  mine  is  faid  to  be 
latent  in  one  of  the  great  mountains,  but  the  working  prohi- 
bited by  the  emperor.  Of  gems,  the  ruby,  fapphire,  topaz,  the  Gems. 
eledtric  tourmalin,  Cronjledt . Ed.  Magellan,  fedt.  85;  and  the 
cat’s  eye,  or  Pjeud-opal , and  hyacinth,  are  met  with.  But  what 
occafions  the  negledt  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  gems,  is  the  at- 
tention to  the  great  ftaple  of  the  ifland,  the  important  bark  of 
the  cinnamon.  Dodlor  ’Thunberg  is  very  exadt  in  his  account 
of  the  gems  of  Ceylon , Travels,  iv.  215.  They  are  dug  up 
about  Matura , and  the  liberty  of  fearch  is  farmed  for  no  more 

than 
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Inhabi  r ants. 


Religion. 


Government. 


than  one  hundred  and  eighty  rix-dollars  a year.  Amethyfls, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  cryfials  and  cryftalline  gems,  are  found 
in  that  neighborhood.  The  account  of  my  able  correfpondent 
well  merits  perufal. 

The  inhabitants  are  the  Cingalefe ; thefe  are  aboriginal,  and 
differ  totally  in  language  from  the  people  of  Malabar , or  any 
other  neighboring  nation.  Their  features  more  like  Europeans 
than  any  other.  Their  hair  long,  moft  commonly  turned  up. 
They  are  black,  but  well  made,  and  with  good  countenances, 
and  of  excellent  morals,  and  of  great  piety.  Their  religion  is 
derived  fpom  Buddo , a profelyte  of  the  great  Indian  Foe:  his 
dodtrine  fpread  over  Japan  and  Siam , as  well  as  that  of  Foe  *. 
It  con  fills  of  the  wildeft  idolatry,  and  the  idols,  the  objedts  of 
their  worfhip,  are  the  moft  monftrous  and  phantaftic.  The  pa- 
godas are  numerous,  and  many  of  them,  like  feveral  in  India , of 
hewn-fione,  moll:  richly  and  exquifitely  carved.  The  Cingalefe 
believe  Buddo  to  have  come  upon  earth  ; and  that  to  him  be- 
longed the  falvation  of  fouls  : all  human  happinefs,  fay  they, 
proceeds  from  him  : all  evil,  from  the  devil,  to  whom  he  per- 
mits the  power  of  punifhment.  When  fick,  they  dedicate  a red 
cock  to  that  being,  as  the  Romans  did  one  to  Efculapius.  During 
the  time  he  inhabited  the  earth,  they  tell  us,  that  he  ufually  fate 
under  the  lhade  of  the  ficus  religiofa , which,  in  honor  of  him, 
is  called  in  the  Cingalefe  tongue,  Budaghaha . His  religion  is 
the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  iiland. 

The  civil  government  is  monarchical.  The  emperor,  in  the 
time  of  Knox,  was  abfolute,  and  clamed  the  moll:  undifputable 


'*  Knox,  72,  73,  75.  KsempfePs  Hift.  Japan,  i.  241. 
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right  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  his  fubjecds.  He  was  a 
mod  barbarous  tyrant,  and  took  a diabolical  delight  in  putting 
his  frbje6ts  to  the  mod  cruel  and  lingering  deaths.  Elephants 
were  often  the  executioners  of  his  vengeance,  and  were- directed 
to  pull  the  unhappy  criminals  limb  from  limb  with  their  trunks, 
and  lcatter  them  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  or  beads  of  the  field. 

The  emperor’s  refidence  was  at  Candy , nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  illand ; but  he  was,  in  Knox's  time,  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
fubjedhs,  obliged  to  defert  that  city.  The  government  is  faid, 
by  Wolff,  p.  235,  to  be  at  prefent  very  mild,  and  regulated  by 
the  ftatute  laws  of  the  land,  the  joint  production  of  divers  wife 
princes,  and  are  conlidered  as  facred  by  the  Cingalefe . It  is  pof- 
fible  that  the  tyrant,  in  the  days  of  Knox , had  deftroyed  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  which  were  afterwards  reftored.  The  Robert  Knox. 
author  Robert  Knox  is  a writer  fully  to  be  depended  on  ; a plain 
honed  man,  who,  in  1657,  failed  in  one  of  the  Raft  India  Com- 
pany’s fhips  to  Madras;  and  on  the  return,  in  1659,  was  forced 
by  a dorm  into  Ceylon , to  refit : when  his  father  (who  was  cap- 
tain) went  on  diore,  and,  with  fixteen  more  of  the  crew,  were 
feized  by  the  emperor’s  foldiers,  and  detained.  The  Captain 
died  in  a year’s  time.  Our  author  lived  nineteen  years  in  the 
ifiand,  and  faw  the  greated  part  of  it.  At  length,  with  difficulty, 
he  efcaped,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England,  in  September  1680.  His 
hidory  of  the  idand,  and  of  his  adventures,  were  publifhed  in 
1680  ; and  appears  to  be  the  only  authentic  account  of  the  inter- 
nal parts,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  entirely  relied  on. 

There  is  in  this  idand  a race  of  wild  men,  called  JVedas , or  Wedas,or 
Bedas ; they  fpeak  the  Cingalefe  language,  but  inhabit  the  depth  Beda?: 
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of  woods,  and  the  faftnefles  of  the  mountains,  and  are,  in  all 
refpe&s,  as  favage  as  the  domefticated  animals  are  in  the  ftate  of 
OrBarbari.  nature.  I fufpedt  them  to  be  what  Solinus  * calls  Barbaric  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  other  Indians  in  a ftate  of  civilization  ; 
for  I think  I have  met  with  elfewhere,  the  diftintftion  between 
a wild  people,  and  others  in  a polilhed  ftate  of  manners. 

These  Wedas  wear  their  hair  long,  collect  it  together,  and 
tie  it  on  the  crown  of  the  head  in  a bunch.  Their  complexions 
are,  comparative  to  the  other  Cingalefe , light : they  inhabit  the 
depth  of  woods,  and  their  Ik  ins,  that  way,  efcape  the  effe6t  of 
the  burning  fun.  They  live  entirely  on  flefh,  or  on  roots  ; the 
firft  they  either  eat  raw,  or  dried,  or  preferved  in  honey.  They 
live  either  in  caves,  or  under  a tree,  with  the  boughs  cut  and 
laid  round  about  them  to  give  notice  when  any  wild  beafts  come 
near,  which  they  may  hear  by  their  ruftling  and  trampling 
upon  them  +.  They  are  like  them,  without  law,  and,  as 
Wolf,  page  259,  fays,  without  religion.  Knox , p.  p.  61,  62,  afterts 
the  contrary.  The  wilder  fort  never  Ihew  themfelves ; the 
tamer  will  enter  into  fome  kind  of  commerce  with  their  civili- 
zed countrymen.  Their  drefs  is  only  a cloth  wrapped  round 
their  waifts,  and  brought  between  their  legs.  A finall  ax  is 
ufually  ftuck  in  the  wrapper.  They  are  Ikilful  archers,  and 
very  nice  in  their  arrows.  The  heads  are  of  iron,  made  by  the 
fmiths  of  the  civilized  people.  They  have  no  other  means  of 
befpeaking  them,  than  leaving  near  the  fhop  a pattern,  cut  out  of 
a leaf,  with  a piece  of  ftefh  by  way  of  reward  : If  he  does  the 

* Polyhiftor,  c.  65.  Thefe  may  be  the  fame  with  the  Wedas,  which  Solinus  fays,  made  ? 
trade  of  felling  parrots  to  the  Romans.  f Knox,  p.  62. 

work, 
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work,  they  bring  him  more  meat,  otherwife  they  fhoot  him  in 
the  night. 

After  this  account  of  the  lowed  of  the  human  race,  I fear  Elephant. 

I fhall  injure  the  half  realoning  elephant,  on  putting  him  on  a 

level  with  fuch  of  our  own  fpecies  as  have  fcarcely  any  of  the 

reafoning  particles  left.  This  illand  was  celebrated  by  Pliny , 

lib.  viii.  c.  9,  for  its  race  of  elephants,  which  were  larger,  and 

more  adapted  for  war,  than  thofe  of  India.  He  alfo  gives  the  ** 

methods  of  capture  *.  They  are,  at  prefent,  taken  indifferent 

manners,  and  after  being  tamed,  are  fent  to  the  great  annual 

fair  at  'Jajfanapatam . The  merchants  of  Malabar  and  Bengal \ 

have  notice  of  the  numbers  and  qualities  of  the  elephants  to  be 

fet  up  to  fale  ; fometimes  a hundred  are  fold  at  one  fair.  A full 

grown  bead,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  will  be  fold  at  the 

rate  of  two  thoufand  dollars. 

The  manner  of  taking  thefe  huge  animals  is  thus  defcribed 
by  Do£lor  <Tbunbergi  iv.  p.  240,  who  undertook  a journey  up  the 
country  to  fee  what  the  Dutch  call  an  Elephant-toil,  or  fnare , 

<e  which  ferved  for  capturing  and  inclofing  a great  number  of 
elephants.  The  toil  was  condrucded  of  flout  cocoa  trees,  almoft 
in  the  form  of  a taiangle,  the  fide  neareft  to  the  wood  being  very 
broad,  and  augmented  with  flighter  trees  and  bufhes,  which 
gradually  extended  themfelves  into  two  long  and  impercepti- 
ble wings.  The  narrower  end  was  ftrongly  fortified  with 
flakes,  planted  clofe  to  each  other,  and  held  firmly  together 
by  ropes,  and  became  at  length  fo  narrow,  that  only  one  fingle 
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elephant  could  fqueeze  itfelf  into  the  opening.  When  the 
governor  gives  orders  for  an  elephant  chace  on  the  company’s 
account,  which  happens  at  the  expiration  of  a certain  number 
of  years,  it  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : A great 
multitude  of  men,  as  well  European  as  Cingalefe , are  fent  out 
into  the  woods,  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  people  go  out  on 
a general  hunt  for  wolves  and  bears  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Thefe  diffufe  tliemfelves,  and  encompafs  a certain  extent  of 
land  which  has  been  difcovered  to  be  frequented  by  elephants. 
After  this  they  gradually  draw  nearer,  and  with  great  noife, 
vociferation,  and  beat  of  drum,  contract  the  area  of  the  circle ; 
in  the  mean  time  the  elephants  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  fide  on  which  the  toil  is  placed.  Finally,  torches  are 
lighted  up,  in  order  to  terrify  till  more  thefe  huge  animals,  and 
force  them  to  enter  into  the  toil  prepared  for  them.  As  foon 
as  they  all  have  entered,  the  toil  is  clofed  up  behind  them. 
The  lad:  time  that  elephants  were  caught  in  this  manner,  their 
numbers  amounted  to  upwards  of  a hundred,  and  on  former 
occafions  has  fometimes  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty.”' 

“ The  firftcareof  the  captors,  is  to  bring  them  out  of  the  toil, 
and  to  tame  them.  For  this  purpofe  one  or  two  tame  elephants 
are  placed  at  the  lide  where  the  opening  is,  through  which 
each  elephant  is  let  out  fingly,  when  he  is  immediately  bound 
faft,  with  ftrong  ropes,  to  the  tame  ones,  who  difcipline  him 
with  their  probofcis,  till  he  likewife  becomes  tame,  and  fuffers 
himfelf  to  be  handled  and  managed  at  pleafure.  This  difcipli- 
nary  correction  frequently  proceeds  very  brifkly,  and  is  fome- 
times accomplifhed  in  a few  days,  efpecially  as  the  wild  elephant 
is  at  the  lame  time  brought  under  control  by  hunger.” 
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The  horfes  of  the  ifland  are  defcended  from  the  Arabian 
breed.  Thefe  are  kept  in  a wild  {late,  in  certain  iflands  called 
Ilbas  de  Cavallos.  They  are  at  certain  times  forced  into  the 
ponds  and  rivers,  and  caught  by  people,  who,  in  the  moll  dex- 
terous manner,  fling  over  any  part  they  pleafe  a noofe.  Thefe 
are  fent  to  a fair,  immediately  following  the  elephant  fair,  and 
fold  for  large  prices.  The  peafants  make  no  fort  of  ufe  of  horfes; 
but  in  their  place  employ  the  buffalo,  which  they  catch  and  tame 
for  the  cart,  and  all  their  rural  work  *. 

The  fpecies  of  deer  are  very  elegant;  here  are  found  the 
fpotted  Axis , Hiji.  'uad . N°  56,  the  middle  fized,  N°  57,  and 
the  great,  N°  58,  called  by  the  Dutch , Elk>  as  tall  as  a horfe ; 
and  the  rib-faced,  N°  60,  with  a tufk  from  each  upper  jaw,  point- 
ing downwards. 

The  little  Indian  mufk,  called  Meminna , not  larger  than  a 
hare,  is  a native  of  this  ifle.  This  has,  like  the  laid,  its  tufks. 

Buffaloes  are  very  common  here,  wild  and  tame;  and  are 
the  only  animals  ufed  here  for  rural  ceconomy. 

Wild-Boars  are  very  numerous,  and  very  fierce.  “To  fight 
“ an  enemy,  to  hunt  the  elephant,  and  catch  the  wild-hog,  are 
“ the  three  points  of  valour  among  the  Cingalefe .” 

Monkies  fwarm  here;  the  Wanderow  is  a fpecies  mentioned 
by  Knox , with  a great  white  beard  from  ear  to  ear,  a black  face, 
and  dark  grey  body.  There  is  a variety  of  the  above  quite 
white. 

The  purple-faced,  N°  107,  has  a triangular  white  beard,  pur- 
ple face,  and  black  body. 
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The  Rillow  or  Rolleway , N°  122,  is  diftinguiffied  by  the  long 
hair  on  its  head,  lying  flat  and  parted.  They  are  as  large  as 
a blood-hound,  and  are  able  to  catch  hold  of  a child,  and  run 
up  with  it  to  the  top  of  the  loftieft  trees ; and  after  admiring  it 
for  fome  time,  they  will  lay  it  gently  dowm  on  the  place  they 
took  it  from.  Thefe  are  very  numerous,  and  very  audacious, 
and  will  rob  the  corn  fields  and  gardens  in  the  very  face  of  the 
owners,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  driven  out  of  one  end  of  the 
field,  will  come  fkipping  into  the  other,  and  fill  both  their 
bellies  and  hands.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  difcovered,  by  a 
Ruffian  tanner,  that  their  fkins  might  be  dreffed,  and  made 
into  fhoes. 

The  tail-lefs  Macauco , N*  146,  and  the  Loris , N°  148,  are 
found  here. 

The  jackal,  N*  172,  is  numerous  here,  as  it  is  all  over  India . 

The  tiger,  N°  180,  is  too  frequent  in  Ceylon . Thefe  animals 
are  lhot  with  crofs-bows,  placed  in  their  haunts.  Pliny  fays, 
that  tigers  and  elephants  were  made  by  the  people  the  execu- 
tioners of  their  kings,  whenever  they  had  offended  them.  They 
appointed  a folemn  hunting  match,  and  expofed  their  monarch 
to  the  fury  of  thofe  beafts. 

Bears,  N°  208,  are  very  common,  even  in  this  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Line.  Wolf  i\ ays,  they  are  large  and  black,  and  feed 
on  honey,  as  they  do  in  Europe. 

The  Civet , N°  274,  is  frequent  in  Ceylon . 

The  Mungo , or  Indian  Ichneumon , N°  255,  is  found  here. 
This  weefel  is  famous  for  its  antipathy  to  the  Naja , or  Cobra  de 
Cape  Ho  y and  for  its  inftant  recourfe  to  the  antidote  to  the  fatal 
4 bite, 
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bite,  on  its  receiving  a wound  from  that  dreadful  ferpent.  The 
plants  it  feeks  relief  from,  are  the  Ophiorrhiza  Mungos , Strych - 
nos  Colubrina , and  Ophioxylon  ferpentinum.  The  laft  is  figured 
in  Bur  man.  Zeylan.  141.  tab.  64,  and  in  Rumpb.  Amboin.  vi.  25, 
tab.  xvi. 

The  Naja  is  found  all  over  the  hotter  parts  of  Indiay  and  is  Naja. 
diftinguifhed  by  a mark  on  the  back  of  the  head,  of  the  form  of 
a pair  of  fpedtacles,  alfo  by  the  power  of  dilating  the  fkin  of  the 
head  into  the  form  of  a hood,  from  which  it  has  gotten  the 
name  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello , or  hooded  fnake.  They  grow  from 
four  to  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  and  are  juftly  dreaded  by  the 
Indians.  Their  bite  is  generally  mortal,  yet  there  is  a remedy 
(if  timely  applied)  that  has  its  efficacy.  The  mortal  effect  fome- 
times  takes  place  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  fometimes  in  two 
or  three  hours.  In  its  fatal  fac cuius  it  feems  to  contain  the 
poifons  of  the  Seps , one  of  Lucan's  deadly  lift  *.  An  univerfal 
gangrene  takes  place,  and  the  flefli  falls  from  the  bones ; con- 
vulfions  fometimes  bring  on  death,  according  to  the  degree  of 
virusy  on  which  the  fymptoms  depend. 

This  fpecies  never  diftends  its  hood  but  when  it  is  agitated 
by  fome  paffion,  fuch  as  fear,  or  rage,  it  then  quits  its  creeping- 
attitude,  raifes  the  fore  part  of  the  body  a third  of  its  whole 
length,  fpreads  its  hood,  and  moves  its  head  around,  darting  a 
fiery  glare  to  every  part,  often  remaining  in  all  other  refpedts 
immoveable  ; or  its  motion  becomes  flow,  fteady,  and  cautious, 

* Manant  humeri  fortefque  lacerti: 

Colla  caputque  fluunt:  calido  non  ocius  auftro 
Nix  refoluta  cadet,  nec  folem  cera  fequetur. 

Lib.  ix.  Lin.  780. 
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fo  that  in  India  it  is  held  to  be  the  emblem  of  Prudence  ; it  is 
alfo  held  in  veneration  equal  to  a deity.  The  legends  of  the 
country  are  full  of  Strange  tales  relating  to  its  actions ; they  call 
it  Nella  Pambou , or  the  good  ferpe?it ; it  is  often  reprefented 
t willed  round  the  deities-,  under  the  name  of  Calengam , in  me- 
mory of  the  victory  of  one  of  their  gods,  over  an  enormous 
Naja. 

This  certainly  is  not  the  Deaf  Adder.  The  Indian  jugglers, 
especially  thofe  of  Malabar , have  a power  of  taming  thefe 
dreadful  animals,  and  instructing  them  to  dance,  after  the  in- 
harmonious and  flow  air  of  their  flagelets.  The  ferpent  firft 
feems  aftonifhed,  then  begins  to  rear  himfelf,  and  fometimes  by 
a gentle  motion  of  the  head,  and  with  diftended  hood,  feems  to 
liften  with  pleafure  to  the  notes.  This  is  faid  not  to  be  peculiar 
to  thofe  which  are  accuitomed  to  the  exercife,  but  even  the 
Shakes  newly  taken,  will  Shew  the  fame  difpofition,  and  fling 
themfelves  into  the  fame  attitudes. 

Nieuhoff  gives  a plate  of  thefe  jugglers,  and  their  fnakes,  and 
Kcempfer  a much  better. 

I shall  mention  here  two  or  three  Indian  ferpents,  defcribed 
by  M.  d'Obfonville , notwithstanding  I am  uncertain  of  their 
native  place  ; one  is  called,  in  French , le  Javelot , a fpecies  of  Ja- 
culus , of  a green  color,  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  moft  fatal  in 
its  bite.  It  generally  lurks,  extended  or  fufpended,  among  the 
branches  of  trees.  So  Situated,  that  they  either  can  dart  cn  their 
prey,  fuch  as  little  birds  or  infects,  or  remove  themfelves  with 

* See  Voyages  aux  Indes  Orient,  par  M.  Sonnerat.  Tom.  i.  p.  p.  168, 169,  tab.  45,  46,  47. 
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a fpring  from  bough  to  bough.  It  does  not  appear-  that  they 
attack  mankind,  but  rather  glide  from  his  approach : but 
the  Indians  have  the  fame  notion  as  the  Arabs  have,  of  its  being 
a flying  ferpent. 

The  Poifon-Snake  is  only  two  feet  long,  and  very  (lender, 
and  freckled  with  pale  brown  or  red.  Its  bite  brings  death  as 
rapidly  as  Lucan's  Volucer  ferpens.  Our  author  faw  a Gentoo 
bit  by  one.  The  fufFerer  could  only  give  a fhriek,  and  advance 
a few  Heps,  when  he  fell  down  dead. 

The  Burning-ferpent  feems  to  poflefs  the  dreadful  poifon  of 
three  fpecies  : It  gives  by  its  bite  the  fymptoms  of  raging  fire, 
like  the  Torrida  dip/as.  It  caufes,  at  other  times,  the  blood  to 
flow  through  every  pore,  like  the  Hcemorrhois ; at  other  times, 
to  caufe  fwelling  like  the  Prejler , and  to  incite  racking  pains ; 
at  length,  by  a happy  numbnefs,  death  brings  kindly  relief  to 
the  miferable  fufFerer.  The  R.everend  Edward  ’Terry  * faw  a 
criminal  put  to  death  at  Amedavad , with  all  the  effects  of  the 
bite  of  the  Dipfas  and  of  the  Prejler . This  fpecies  much  re- 
fembles  the  laft  in  form;  both  inhabit  dry,  hot,  and  rocky 
places ; and  live  on  infects  full  of  faline  and  acrimonious  parti- 
cles, which  cannot  fail  of  exalting  the  virus  of  the  ferpents  that 
make  them  their  food. 

Our  great  Ray , Syn.  ®uadr,  331,  enumerates  feveral  of  the 
Ceyloneje  ferpents  : one  is  the  Oehretulla , i.  e.  oculis  infejlus , the 
very  fame  with  that  defcribed  above,  under  the  name  of  Javelot. 

The  Ninypolonga  is  the  fame  with  the  Afp , which  kills  the 
perfon  it  bites,  by  flinging  him  into  an  endlefs  fleep. 
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The  vaft  Boa,  the  Anacandaia  of  the  Ceylonefe , is  common 
here,  and  is  compared  for  fize  to  the  mail  of  a (hip*.  Quintus 
Curtins  mentions  it  among  themonftrous  ferpents  which  aftonifh- 
jed  the  army  of  Alexander  in  his  march  into  India . This  is  com- 
mon to  Africa , and  the  greater  iflands  of  India . It  is  the  ferpent 
which  Livy,  Dec.  ii.  c.  16.  feigns  to  have  given  Regains  fo  much 
employ  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagrada. 

To  what  I have  faid  of  the  Cobra  Manilla , at  page  82,  I may 
here  add  an  inftance  of  the  rapid  fatality  of  its  bite  : A gentle- 
man relident  in  India,  fent  his  fervant  on  an  errand  into 
a clofet ; the  man  cried  out,  that  fomething  had  pricked  his 
finger ; before  his  mailer  could  reach  him,  he  fell  down  dead 
on  the  floor ! Perhaps  the  fame  with  the  poifon  fnake  ? 

Crocodiles  are  very  common  in  Ceylon,  and  fometimes  arc 
found  of  the  length  of  eighteen  feet. 

The  Lacerta  Calotes  is  a Angular  lizard,  with  a ferrated 
back. 

The  Lacerta  Iguana  is  common  to  both  the  Indies,  and 
grows  to  the  length  of  five  or  fix  feet ; its  flefh  is  eaten,  and 
thought  to  be  medicinal. 

The  Lacerta  Gekko  is  a fpecies  juftly  dreaded  for  the  poifon, 
which  exudes  even  from  the  ends  of  its  toes,  and  which  infers, 
to  a degree  of  fatality,  any  thing  it  pafles  over;  its  urine  and 
faliva  are  equally  dangerous ; its  voice,  which  is  acute,  like  that 
of  a cricket,  flings  a whole  company  into  confternation.  The 
Indians  obtain  from  it  a deadly  poifon  for  their  arrows.  They 

* See  Do&or  Shaw’s  moft  elegant  work,  The  Naturalift’s  Mifcellany,  Vol.  i.  tab.  8. 
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lie  one  of  thefe  animals  pendent  by  the  tail,  and  provoke  it  till 
it  emits  its  deadly  faliva  on  the  point  of  the  weapons,  which 
kill  with  the  flighted;  wound.  This  dreadful  reptile  feldom  at- 
tains a foot  in  length. 

The  Draco  volans *,  the  animal  which  bears  the  dreadful 
name  of  Dragon , is  no  more  than  an  innocent  little  lizard,  fur- 
nifhed  with  membranes,  extending  along  the  fides  in  form  of 
wings,  with  which  it  makes  fhort  flights  from  tree  to  tree, 
chirruping  as  it  goes.  Beneath  its  chin  is  a long  {lender  ap- 
pendage ; the  tail  is  very  long  and  flender,  but  the  length  of 
the  whole  creature  is  not  more  than  nine  inches;  and  this  is 
the  only  animal  that  bears  really  the  form  feigned  by  poets  and 
writers  of  romance  for  that  of  the  tremendous  dragon. 

The  infers  of  Ceylon  are  of  uncommon  fizes  : fcorpions  have 
been  found  there  eight  inches  long,  exclufive  of  the  legs  ; Sco- 
lopendne  feven  inches  in  length  ; and  of  fpiders,  the  Aranea 
cwicularia , Seb.  nmf.  i.  tab.  69,  with  legs  four  inches  long,  and 
the  body  covered  with  thick  black  hair,  a fpecies  that  makes  a 
web  ftrong  enough  to  entangle  the  fmaller  fpecies  of  birds,  on 
which  it  feeds. 

The  hare  of  Ceylon  differs  in  no  refpecl  from  the  EngHJb  hare. 

The  ere  fled  porcupine,  N°  314,  is  an  animal  of  this  ifland. 
A bezoar  is  fometimes  found  in  its  ftomach  : the  reign  of  its 
pretended  Alexlpharmic  qualities  is  now  over.  Tavernier  gave 
five  hundred  crowns  for  one,  which  he  fold  to  advantage.  It  is 

* Same,  Vol.  ii.  (at).  51. 
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a mere  concretion  like  the  human  calculus,  and  of  courfe  of 
no  kind  of  effedt. 

The  white  legged  fquirrel,  ii.  p.  139.  Var.  a.  is  a variety  of 
the  common  fquirrel. 

The  Ceylonefe  fquirrel,  or  Dandoelana , Ind.  Zool.  tab.  i.  is 
remarkable  for  being  three  times  the  fize  of  our  fquirrel,  and 
'having  a tail  twice  as  long  as  its  body. 

The  palm  fquirrel,  N°  346,  lives  much  in  the  coco  trees, 
and  is  yery  fond  of  the  Sury,  or  wine  extracted  from  the  palms. 

The  perfuming  fhrew,  N° 424,  is  a native  of  this  and  others 
of  the  Indian  ifles.  Its  mu  Iky  odor  is  fo  fubtil,  as  to  pervade 
every  thing  it  runs  over.  It  will  totally  fpoil  the  wine  in  a well- 
corked  bottle,  by  barely  palfing  oveF  the  furface. 

The  two-toed  floth,  N°  251,  and  Wolf)  181,  is  common  to 
Ceylon , India , and  South- America. 

The  fhort-tailed  Manis , N°  460,  inhabits  this  ifland. 

The  Talgoi  is  a fpecies  of  ant-bear,  or  eater;  we  cannot  afcer- 
tain  the  fpecies,  unlefs  it  be  the  fame  with  the  Cape,  N°  466. 
A Mr.  Strachan , in  the  Ph.  Tranf.  Abr.  v.  180,  gives  an  account 
of  one  found  in  this  illand,  with  the  fame  manners  as  the 
others,  of  its  laying  its  llimy  tongue  before  the  ants’  neft,  and 
pulling  it  into  its  mouth  as  foon  as  it  finds  it  covered  with 
thofe  infedls.  If  it  is  not  the  fame  it  is  a new  fpecies.  In  the 
Taunula  Indica  I have  made  two,  this  and  the  Objcure *. 

The  cordated  bat,  N°  499,  with  its  heart-fhaped  appendage 
to  the  nofe;  and  the  flriped,  or  Kiriwoula , N*  507,  inhabit 


* Do&or  Thunberg,  iv.  p.  178,  mentions  a fpecies,  but  leaves  it  undefcribed. 
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Ceylon . The  monftrous  fpecies  called  the  Ternate  is  very  fre- 
quent here. 

The  Manati  I have  mentioned  at  page  183,  and  the  water 
elephant  feems  no  more  than  the  Dugung , N°  469. 

Many  of  the  above  mentioned  animals  are,  in  all  probability, 
common  to  the  continent  of  India , and  doubtleflly  many  more 
which  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  travellers : there  is  all  the 
appearance  of  Ceylon  having  been  united  with  the  continent; 
and  that  the  gulph  of  Manaar  was  once  folid  land.  The  Mal- 
dives, and  Laccadives , feem  likewife  to  have  been  fragments  of 
the  once  far  extended  continent. 

Birds,  which  have  the  locomotive  power  fo  ftrongly  in  their  Birds. 
formation,  have  a lefs  chance  to  be  local  than  the  preceding 
clafs.  The  ornithology  of  my  friend  Latham , is  as  unerring 
a guide,  as  human  imperfe&ion  can  produce.  In  refpeCt  to  the 
birds,  I fhall  here,  and  elfewhere,  only  point  out  thofe  on  whom 
nature  hath  imprefted  any  characters  worthy  of  philofophic 
attention. 

To  lhun  prolixity,  I avoid  giving  (in  general)  deferiptions 
of  either  beads  or  birds.  In  refpeeft  to  the  firft,  I refer  en- 
tirely to  the  third  edition  of  my  Hijlory  of  Quadrupeds , in 
which  I flatter  myfelf  the  reader  will  find  them  amply  treated. 

As  to  the  general  enumeration  of  birds,  it  will  be  found  at  page 
67  of  my  Indian  Zoology , with  references  to  Mr.  Latham  \ or, 
in  cafes  where  any  fpecies  are  common  to  Great  Britain , to  the 
Britijh  Zoology . The  lift  of  the  known  quadrupeds  of  India,, 
its  fifties,  reptiles,  and  infects,  are  alfo  given  in  the  fame 
work. 
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There  are  Gveral  forts  of  falcons  in  tins  illand,  many  of 
which  are  trained  for  the  pitrfuit  of  game.  There  is  a white, 
fpecies*  with  an  elegant  pendent  erelh  of  two  feathers.  My 
friend  Mr.  Loten , long  Governor  in  Ceylonr  could  not  give  any 
account  of  any  part  excepting  the  head. 

The  black  and  white,  Ltd.  Zool.  tab.  ii.  is  a fmall  kind,  pied 
like  a magpie.  The  fmall  brown  hawk,  in  Brown’s  Illujlr . 6, 
tab.  iii,  is  another  found  here.. 

Wolf  fpeaks  of  a white  hawk,  which  is,  with  the  Malabarsy 
a bird  of  augury,  for  if  they  fee  him  fly  over  their  heads  in  a 
morning,  they  will  not  that  day  either  undertake  a journey,  or 
any  bufmefs  of  moment.  This  may  be  perhaps  the  fpecies 
with  a white  crefh 

Among  birds  of  elegance  of  color  may  be  mentioned,  the 
Indian  Roller , Edw.  326,  and  the  fwallow-tail’d,  327,  with  its  two 
lingular  external  feathers  in  the  tail,  of  vaft  length. 

Among  grotefque  birds  may  be  reckoned  the  two  fpecies  of 
Buceros , or  horn-bill;  the  Rhinoceros,  Edw.  281,  called  from 
the  lingular  recurvated  acceflary  beak,  by  the  Dutcb>  Dubbeld 
Bek ; and  the  Wreathed,  Latham , i.  p.  358,  called  in  Ceylon , the 
Tear  Bird , being  fuppofed  to  have  annually  an  addition  of  a 
wreath  to  its  bill.  They  make  a great  noife  when  they  fly,  and 
have  a fluggifh  flight,  perch  on  the  higheft  trees,  feed  on  ber- 
ries, and  are  reckoned  very  fweet  food. 

The  golden  oriole,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  App.  626,  is  an  European 
bird,  is  called  in  India  the  Mango  bird,  from  its  feeding  on  the 
fruit  of  that  tree.  The  bee-eater,  Merops  Apiajler,  and  the 
greater  redftart,  Latham , i.  p.  176,  are  alfo  common  to  India. 
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The  fafciated  Curucui , Ind.  Zoo/,  tab.  iv.  and  the  fpotted, 
'Brown's  Illujir.  tab.  xiii,  are  elegant  birds  from  Mr.  Loter? s Col- 
lection, as  is  the  Zeylan  Barbet , and  the  red  crown’d,  Brown's 
Illujir.  tab.  xiv.  xv. 

The  red-headed  cuckoo  forms  the  5th  plate  of  my  Indian 
Zoology , as  does  the  red-wing’d  wood  - pecker,  tab.  vi.  Mr. 
Latham  gives  another,  ii.  580,  under  the  name  of  the  Ceylon . 

The  European  Hoopoo  is  frequent  there.  I may  fay  that  our 
common  nut-hatch,  and  creeper,  the  wheat-ear,  the  wry-neck, 
the  yellow  wren,  the  houfe  fwallow,  the  woodcock,  and  fnipe,  are 
alfo  natives  of  India.  The  creepers  of  this  ifland,  the  Ceylon , 
Latham , ii.  712,  and  the  Lotenian , 715,  and  the  green-gold,  716, 
are  elegant  little  birds. 

Knox  mentions  a fmall  green  Parrot  found  in  Ceylon , but 
not  remarkable  for  its  loquacity.  The  Romans  were  very  fond 
of  the  parrot  kind,  which  they  muff  have  had  from  the  eaftern 
fide.  The  Indians  (Barbari)  profited  of  this  paflion,  and  made 
them  an  article  of  commerce.  - The  Wedas  are  mod;  fkilful  ar- 
chers, and  probably  do  the  fame.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  the 
forefts,  in  which,  fays  Solinus , c.  65,  the  trees  were  fo  lofty, 
that  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arrows  aimed  at  their 
inhabitants.  Parrots  were  efteemed  by  the  Indians  as.  facred, 
particularly  by  the  Brachmans  *. 

The  yellow-crovvn’d  thrufh,  Brown's  Illujir.  tab.  xxii,  is  kept 
here  in  cages,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  mimicking 
every  note  that  is  whiffled  to  it. 


* ./'Elian,  de  Nat.  An,  lib,  xiii,  c.  18. 
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It  is  impofiible  not  to  mention  the  tailor  bird,  Ind.  Zool. 
tab.  viii,  a warbler ; on  account  of  its  wonderful  neft;  my  own 
account  of  it-s  ceconomy,  taken  from  the  Indian  Zoology , page 
44,  deferves  attention.  It  is  thus  introduced  : 

44  Had  Providence  left  the  feathered  tribe  unendowed  with 
44  any  particular  inftindt,  the  birds  of  the  torrid  zone  would 
44  have  built  their  nefts  in  the  fame  unguarded  manner  as  thofe 
44  of  Europe : but  there,  the  leffer  fpecies,  having  a certain 
44  prefcience  of  the  dangers  that  furround  them,  and  of  their 
44  own  weaknefs,  fufpend  their  neft  at  the  extreme  branches  of 
44  the  trees  : they  are  confcious  of  inhabiting  a climate  replete 
44  with  enemies  to  them  and  their  young ; with  fnakes  that 
44  twine  up  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  and  apes  that  are  perpetu- 
44  ally  in  fearch  of  prey  ; but,  heaven-inftrucfted,  they  elude  the 
44  gliding  of  the  one,  and  the  adfivity  of  the  other. 

44  The  brute  creation  in  the  torrid  zone,  are  more  at  enmity 
44  with  one  another,  than  in  other  climates ; and  the  birds  are 
44  obliged  to  exert  unufual  artifice  in  placing  their  little  broods 
44  out  of  the  reach  of  an  invader.  Each  aims  at  the  fame  end, 
44  though  by  different  means.  Some  form  their  penfile  neft  in 
44  fliape  of  a purfe,  deep,  and  open  at  top ; others,  with  a hole 
44  in  the  fide ; and  others,  ftill  more  cautious,  with  an  entrance 
44  at  the  very  bottom,  forming  their  lodge  near  the  fummit. 

44  But  the  little  fpecies  we  defcribe,  feems  to  have  greater 
44  diffidence  than  any  of  the  others  ; it  will  not  truft  its  neft 
44  even  to  the  extremity  of  a {lender  twig,  but  makes  one  more 
44  advance  to  fafety,  by  fixing  it  to  the  leaf  itfelf. 
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{(  It  picks  up  a dead  leaf,  and,  furprifing  to  relate,  fews  it  to 
4‘  the  fide  of  a living  one,  its  llender  bill  being  its  needle,  and 
6‘  its  thread  fome  fine  fibres  ; the  lining,  feathers,  goffamer, 
u and  down.  Its  eggs  are  white:  the  color  of  the  bird,  light 
“ yellow ; its  length  three  inches ; its  weight  only  three  fix- 
“ teenths  of  an  ounce;  fo  that  the  materials  of  the  neft,  and  its 
(i  own  fize,  are  not  likely  to  draw  down  a habitation  that  de- 

pends  on  fo  flight  a tenure.” 

Two  fly-catchers,  of  uncommon  form,  attract  the  eyes  of  all  Fly-Catcher. 
Grangers  : frnall  birds,  with  tails  of  enormous  length,  darting 
through  the  air  like  arrows.  Both  are  engraved  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, one  in  tab.  113,  of  a black  and  white  color,  with  a cunei- 
form tail;  the  other  with  a rufous  back  and  tail,  and  two  fea- 
thers exceeding  the  others  in  length  by  near  nine  inches. 

As  thefe  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  tails,  a pie, 
engraven  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  tab.  324,  is  diltinguifhed  for  the 
ridiculous  brevity  of  that  part,  and  alfo  for  the  beauty  of  its 
colors.  Linn reus  calls  it  Corvus  Brachyurus. 

Swallows  (I  do  not  know  the  fpecies)  never  quit  Ceylon . 

Pigeons  in  India  affume  the  molt  beautiful  colors.  The  Pigeon. 
pompadour  pigeon  of  this  illand,  Brown's  lllujlr.  tab.  xix.  xx. 
the  general  color  of  which  is  a fine  pale  green ; the  male  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  having  the  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a fine  pom- 
padour color,  is  one  proof.  I mention  this  in  particular,  on 
account  of  its  hiftory ; but  more  fo  for  that  of  the  magnificent 
tree  on  which  it  ufually  alights  to  feed. 

This  fpecies  fwarms  in  certain  feafons  in  the  illand  of  Cey-  Ficus  Indica. 
Ion,  particularly  when  the  fruit  of  the  Ficus  Indica , or  broad 
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leaved  Waringen , is  ripe.  They  alight  in  vaft  multitudes  on 
that  grotefque  tree,  and  are  caught  with  bird-lime  by  the  na- 
tives, who  prepare  the  twigs  againft  their  arrival.  Mr.  Loten  in- 
formed me,  that  when  he  was  governor  in  Ceylon , one  morning 
at  break  of  day  he  faw  fome  hundreds  entangled  on  the  boughs 
of  the  great  Waringen  tree,  before  his  window,  and  ordered  one 
of  his  Ceylonefe  fervants  to  take  them  off.  They  are  excellent 
food,  and  are  often  fhot  by  the  Europeans . They  are  obferved 
never  to  alight  on  the  ground,  but  to  perch  on  high  trees,  and 
give  this  the  preference,  on  account  of  the  fruit.  It  is  for  the 
fame  reafon  the  haunt  of  various  other  birds ; but  notwith- 
ffanding  the  fweetnefs  of  the  fruit,  it  is  neglected  by  mankind. 

This  tree  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  antients. 
Oneficritus , the  philofopher  who  followed  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  expedition  into  India , commanded  his  galley,  and  re- 
corded his  actions,  firft  gives  us  an  account  of  this  wonderful 
tree.  For  this,  at  left,  he  does  not  merit  the  fevere  remark 
made  on  him  by  Strabo , lib.  xv.  p.  1022,  who  feems  incredulous 
to  all  he  fays  ; poftibly  there  may  be  other  points  in  which  he 
may  be  alfo  defended.  This  tree  rifes  high  in  the  air,  then 
drops  its  boughs,  which  take  root,  and  fucceflively  create  new 
items,  till  a vaft  extent  is  covered  with  the  arched  fhade.  It  is 
even  faid  to  form  of  itfelf  a foreft  of  arched  avenues,  and  a 
labyrinth  of  alleys,  impenetrable  by  the  rays  of  the  vertical 
fun ; perhaps  the  extent  may  be  exaggerated.  We  will  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  giving  the  dimenfions  of  one  near  Manjee , 
weft  of  Patna  ; the  diameter  of  which  was  from  three  hundred 
and  fixty  three  feet,  to  three  hundred  and  feventy  three:  the 
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circumference  of  the  fhadow  at  noon,  eleven  hundred  and  fix- 
teen  ; that  of  the  feveral  ftems,  which  were  no  more  than  fifty 
or  fixtv,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Hundreds  of  people 
may  find  a comfortable  retreat  beneath  its  foliage.  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  the  veracious  Mr.  Marfden , in  page  13 1 of  his 
excellent  hiftory  of  Sumatra. 

Pliny , lib.  xii.  c.  5,  gives  the  fulleft  defcription ; he  was  bed 
qualified,  for  by  the  time  he  lived,  the  Romans  got  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  His  account  is  elegant  and 
faithful  : fpeaking  of  the  trees  of  India , he  fays— u Ficus  ibi 
u exilia  poma  habet.  Ipfa  fe  Temper  ferens,  vafiis  diffunditur 
u ramis : quorum  imi  adeo  in  terram  curvantur,  ut  annuo 
“ fpatio  infigantur,  novamque  fibi  propaginem  faciant  circa 
i(  parentem  in  orbem,  quodani  opcre  topiario.  Intra  fepem 

earn,  seftivant  paftores,  opacam  pariter,  et  munitam  vallo 
“ arboris,  decora  fpecie  fubter  intuenti,  proculve,  fornicato  am- 
“ bitu.  Superiores  ejus  rami  in  excel fum  emicant,  filvofa  mub 
“ titudine,  vafto  matris  corpora,  ut  lx.  p.  pleraeque  orbe  col- 
“ ligant,  umbra  vero  bina  ftadia  operiant.  Foliorum  latitudo 
“ peltae  effigiem  Amazonicse  habet;  ea  caufa  frudhim  integens, 
u crefcere  prohibet.  Rarufque  eft,  nec  fabee  magnitudinem 
“ excedens;  fed  per  folia  folibus  coddus  proedulci  fapore,  dig- 
“ nus  miraculo  arboris.”  He  concludes  with  faying,  that  it 
was  found  chiefly  about  the  Acefines,  the  modern  pfenaub , 
which,  falling  into  the  famous  Hydafpes , the  Behut , proves  its 
growth  in  thofe  days,  at  left  as  far  north  as  Lat.  30°  30b  It  did 
not  efcape  the  notice  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after  his 
defeat  of  Porus , admired  it  on  his  march  to  farther  daughters, 
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After  the  fine  defcription  given  by  the  Roman  naturalift,  I fliall 
not  injure  Quintus  Curtins,  by  tranfcribing,  from  Book  ix.  ch.  i, 
the  few  very  inferior  lines  he  has  written  on  the  fubjedt. 

It  is  now  difcovered  to  the  very  fouth  of  India , and  fpreads 
through  many  of  the  Blands,  even  to  the  Moluccas.  They  are 
frequently  planted  in  market-places,  and  are  therefore  called, 
Waringen  daun  Bazaar ; their  extenfive  fhade  proving  very 
grateful  to  all  who  frequent  thofe  fpots  of  bufinefs.  The  Por- 
tuguefe , from  its  multitude  of  roots,  flyle  it  Arbor  de  raix . It 
is  by  the  Engli/h  ufually  called  the  Banyans  tree,  or  more  pro- 
perly To  gey  tree,  being  that  under  the  fhade  of  which  the  reli- 
gious of  that  fedt  ufually  pradtife  their  fenfelefs  aufterities. 
Pliny , lib.  vii.  c.  2,  defcribes  them  under  the  name  of  Gymno- 
fophijice.  Philofophos  eorum,  quos  Gymnofophiftas  vocant  ab 
exortu  ad  occafum  praeftare,  contuentes  folem  immobilibus 
oculis  : ferventibus  harems  toto  die  alternis  pedibus  infiftere. 
Others  again  have  fuppofed  this  tree  to  have  been  the  tree  of 
life,  and  to  have  furnifhed  the  leaves  with  which  our  firft  pa- 
rents betrayed  their  fenfe  of  fhame  after  the  fall.  Milton  adopts 
the  laft  opinion,  and  gives  us  the  following  beautiful  verfion  of 
the  Latin  naturalift  : — 

Soon  they  chofe 

The  fig  tree,  not  the  kind  for  fruit  renown’d. 

But  fuch  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known. 

In  Malabar  or  Decan  fpreads  her  arms. 

Branching  fo  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
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The  bending  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother ; a pillar’d  ihade. 

High  over-arch’d,  and  echoing  walks  between  : 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdfman,  fhunning  heat. 

Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pafturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickeft  fhade. 

Authors  who  have  treated*  or  given  figures  of  this  magni- 
ficent tree,  are  Rheede , in  his  Hortus  Malabaricus , iii.  p.  85,  tab. 
lxiii.;  Rumpbius , in  vol.  iii.p.  127.  tab.  Ixxxiv. ; Boullaye  de 
Gouz , at  p.  194. ; Linfchotan , in  his  curious  travels,  at  p.  68,  and 
Catejby  in  his  Hiftory  of  Carolina , iii.p.  18,  and  tab.  xviii.? 

Mr.  Hodge's  Travels,  tab.  p.  27.  Finally,  I may  mention  the 
figures  in  Clufius' s Exotics,  p.  2,  and  that  in  Gerard , p.  1512, 

(copied  from  the  former)  but  mult  obferve  that  both  feem  more 
regular  than  nature  will  admit. 

(~j 

That  magnificent  bird  the  peacock  {'warms  in  Ceylon  : Its  Peacock. 
legs  are  much  longer,  and  its  tail  of  far  greater  length  in  its 
native  ftate,  than  they  are  with  us.  This  moil  elegant  and  fiu- 
perb  of  the  feathered  creation,  is  confined  (in  the  ftate  of 
nature)  to  India , and  adds  highly  to  the  beauty  of  the  rich 
forefts  of  that  vaft  country,  and  fome  of  its  iflands.  It  inhabits 
moft  parts  of  the  continent,  even  as  high  as  Lat.  310  14'  N.  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  yet  found  on  the  Hydraoies , the  modern  Rauwee. 

It  was  imported  from  India  into  Greece , as  Milan  fays,  by  the 
barbarians,  by  which  he  muft  mean  the  natives  of  the  country 
of  that  bird.  A male  and  female  were  valued  at  Athens  at  a 
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thoufand  drachma , or  £.32.  5*  I0-  Samos  poffibly  was  the  next 
place  they  were  known  at,  where  they  were  preferved  about  the 
temple  of  Juno>  being  birds  facred  to  that  goddefs : but  their 
ufe  was  afterwards  permitted  to  mortals,  for  Gellius , in  his 
NoEles  Attica , c.  16,  commends  the  excellency  of  the  Samian 
peacocks. 

But  they  were  known  in  fudaa  many  years  before  the  days 
of  Alexander.  The  monarch,  firft  in  all  human  wifdom,  and 
who  fhined  pre-*eminently  in  the  knowlege  of  natural  hiftory, 
imported  them  in  his  TharJhifij  navies,  which  made  a three 
years  voyage  to  procure  for  Solomon  the  rich  productions  of  the 
Baft,  and  the  objects  of  the  ftudy  he  fo  fondly  cultivated.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  birds  imported  were  peacocks,  not 
Ethiopian  parrots,  as  has  been  conjectured,  natives  of  a country 
nearly  bordering  on  the  very  lea  from  which  his  navies  took 
their  departure.  Apes,  ebony,  and  fpices  might  have  been 
procured  from  Africa , on  one  hand,  or  Arabia  on  the  other ; 
but  peacocks  and  pretious  tones,  feem  at  all  times  the  mono- 
poly of  India. 

The  Habun  Koekella , or  wood-fowl,  lnd.  Zool.  tab.  vii.  fecond 
edition,  is  found  near  Colombo , but  is  not  common.  It  is  at 
once  ditinguifhed  by  its  double  fpurs : in  lize  it  is  equal  to  a 
common  fowl. 

Among  the  aquatic  birds  is  the  great  white-headed  Ibis,  lnd. 
Zool.  tab.  xi,  which  makes  a fnapping  noife  with  its  bill;  it  lofes 
its  fine  rofeate  color  in  the  rainy  feafon.  Allied  to  the  wood 
curlew  of  the  Arfiic  Zoology , ii.  N°  360,  a native  of  the  Brafils , 
and  fouthern  parts  of  North  America. 
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In  the  Indian  Zoology , tab.  xiii.  xiv,  are  engraven  the  wild 
goofe  and  duck  of  Ceylon  ; 1 refer  to  that  work  for  their  haunts 
and  hiftory. 

The  Anhinga , tab.  xv,  clofes  this  brief  ornithology.  It  is  the  Anhinga, 
terror  of  pafTengers  ; it  lurks  in  thick  bullies  by  the  water  fide, 
and,  darting  out  its  long  and  flender  neck,  terrifies  them  with 
the  idea  of  forae  ferpent  going  to  inflidt  a mortal  wound. 

1 will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  filhes  of  Ceylon ; there  Fishes. 
do  not  feem  to  be  any  that  are  local.  It  appears  to  me,  that  thofe 
of  India  fpread  from  at  left  the  parallel  of  Cape  Comorin , over 
the  vafi  fea  that  comprehends  the  fpace  from  thence  to  the  Mo- 
lucca ifles,  fills  the  Bay  of  Bengal , and  furrounds  the  great  ifles 
which  form  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
volume  I fhall  point  out  thofe  which,  in  form  or  colors,  ex- 
hibit the  mod  wonderful  proofs  of  the  operations  of  nature. 

I shall  here  only  mention  the  few  which  I received  from 
Sir  J of eph  Banks  and  Mr.  Loten,  as  authenticated  fpecies.  The 
firff  is  the  tiger-fhark,  Ind.  Zool.  tab.  xvi,  fifteen  feet  long, 
finely  marked  with  white  bands  on  a dufky  ground,  faid  to  feed 
on  fliells  and  cruftacea. 

A Balijies , the  Kangewena  of  the  Cingalefe , with  one  horn  Balistes. 
on  the  forehead  ; it  growrs  to  the  length  of  two  feet,  and  is 
efteemed  good  eating. 

Balijies  maculofus , or  Pottoe  bora , elegantly  fpotted,  alfo  a 
good  fifii ; grows  to  the  length  of  fifteen  inches. 

Balijies  truncatus , feemingly  cut  in  twTo,  like  our  Mola. 

A Diodon , a fingular  fpecies,  armed  with  fliort  ftrong  fpines. 

The  Ikon  Toetomba , or  box-fifh  of  the  Malayans . 
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A very  large  fpecies  of  fword-fifh,  (different  from  that  de- 
Jcribed  in  the  Br.  Zool.  iii.  N°  68),  is  found  in  thefe  and  other 
of  the  Indian  feas.  There  is  a very  fine  fpecimen  of  it  in  the 
Britijh  Mufeum , which  is  elegantly  figured  in  Doctor  Shaw's 
N at ural ill’s  Mifcellany,  vol.ii.  tab,  88.  It  grows,  as  I have  been 
informed,  fometimes  to  the  length  of  thirty  feet : It  is  at  per- 
petual  enmity  with  the  whale  tribe ; and  a moft  dangerous  ene- 
my, for  it  will  fink  beneath  thofe  monftrous  animals,  and  riling 
with  great  force,  transfix  them  with  its  vaft  fnout.  There 
have  been  infiances  of  its  miftaking  a fluip  for  one  of  the 
cetaceous  genus.  An  Eafl  India-man  had  its  bottom  pierced 
through  by  a fword-fifh,  and  the  weapon  quite  embedded  to 
the  very  bafe  in  the  timber.  The  filh  was  killed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fhock ; but  had  it  been  able  to  withdraw  the 
fword,  the  veil'd  probably  muft  have  funk  in  confequence  of 
the  leak.  The  timber,  with  the  weapon  lodged  in  it,  is  pre- 
ferred in  the  Mufeum , to  authenticate  the  fa£t.  This  verifies 
the  report  of  Pliny,  lib.  xxxii.  c.  2,  refpebting  the  common 
fword-fifh,  in  cafes  wholly  firnilar.  XlPHlAM,  id  eft,  Gla- 
dium,  rojiro  mucronato  eJJ'e  : ab  hoc  navis  p erf  off  as  mergi  in 
oceano  ad  locum  Mauritaniae,  qui  gotta  vocetur,  non  procul 
Lixo  flumine.  Oppian  gives  a true  account  of  the  Xiphias , in 
Book  ii.  L.  462,  iii.  547.  The  lafl  has  a very  entertaining  de- 
fer ipt  ion  of  the  manner  m which  the  antient  Maffdians  took 
thefe  lingular  fillies. 

A most  elegant  ftriped  fpecies  of  Scorpana . 

The  Echineis  lineatus , a new  fpecies;  and  finally  the  Labrus 
Zeylanicus , Ind.  Zool.  tab.  xvi. 


While 
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While  I am  in  this  element,  I fhall  remark  that  the  Sepia  Oc - 
topodia , Br.  Zoo /.  iv.  N°  44,  grows  in  the  Indian  feas  to  a moft 
amazing  fize.  A friend  of  mine,  long  refident  among  the  Indian 
illes,  and  a diligent  obferver  of  nature,  informed  me  that  the 
natives  affirm,  that  fome  have  been  feen  two  fathoms  broad 
over  their  centre,  and  that  each  arm  was  nine  fathoms  long. 
When  the  Indians  navigate  their  little  boats,  they  go  in  dread 
of  them  ; and  left  thefe  animals  fhould  fling  their  arms  over 
and  link  them,  they  never  fail  without  an  ax  to  cut  them  off. 

These  may  parallel  the  enormous  Polypus,  or  Sepia , defcribed 
by  Pliny , lib.  ix.  c.  30,  which  made  its  nightly  invafions  on  the 
magazines  of  falt-fifh  at  Carteia , and  long  put  both  men  and 
dogs  at  defiance. 

Ceylon  is  peculiarly  happy  in  its  Flora ; the  trees  and  vege- 
tables of  India  feem  crowded  within  its  limits.  There  may  be 
local  vegetables  in  this  illand,  and  others  again  on  the  conti- 
nent ; but  I fear  my  deficiency  in  botanical  knowledge  will  de- 
prive me  of  the  power  of  pointing  them  out.  Ceylon  has  been 
likewife  peculiarly  happy  in  its  florifts,  who  have  enumerated 
and  defcribed  its  vegetable  treafures.  From  their  labors  I fhall 
mention  thofe  of  moft  ftriking  ufe,  beauty,  or  ftngularity,  with 
references  to  the  authorities  and  figures.  My  chief  guide  will 
be  the  Flora  Zeylanica , compiled  by  Linnaeus  from  the  manu- 
fcripts  of  Paul  Herman , who  from  the  year  1670  to  1677  had 
made  feveral  botanizing  journeys  through  the  ifland,  with 
great  hazard  to  himfelf,  and  at  vaft  expence  to  the  ftates  of 
Ho  /'.. .id.  Thefe  had  been  loft  above  fifty  years,  and  then  dif- 
ro  n rc  1 and  communicated,  in  1745,  by  Augufius  Gunther , apo- 
thecary 
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Canna. 


Amomum. 


Curcuma. 


.Koempferia. 


thecary  at  Copenhagen , to  Linnaus , who  reduced  the  plants  into 
fyftem,  and  publiflied  the  Flora  at  Stockholm , in  1747.  Burman 
favored  us  with  his  Fhefaurus  Zeylanicus  in  1737,  a quarto,  en- 
riched with  no  plates.  The  Hortus  Malabaricus  was  publiflied 
at  the  expence  of  the  munificent  Governor  of  the  coafts  of  Ma- 
labar, .. Rheede  von  Draakenjlein , in  twelve  volumes  folio,  be- 
tween the  years  1678  and  1693  ; And  the  Herbarium  Amboinenfe, 
in  fix  volumes  folio,  compofed  by  the  Pliny  of  India , George 
Everhard  Rumphius , was  publiflied  between  the  year  1741  and 
17505  under  the  care  of  the  able  Burman,  Thefe  are  works  to 
which  1 fliall  frequently  refer:  the  word  Rheede  will  denote  the 
fpecies  to  be  a native  of  Malabar ; Rumph.  that  it  is  a native 
alfo  of  Amboina . But  to  proceed  to  the  enumeration  : 

Indie  a , Syjl.  PI.  i.  p.  2.  Rumph . Amboin . v.  tab.  Ixxi.  Katu  Bala , 
Rheed.  Mai.  ii.  85,  tab.  43,  the  only  ufe  is  in  the  feeds,  which  the 
Arabs  ufe  in  their  rofaries. 

The  different  fpecies  of  Amomum , and  the  Cojlus  Arablcus , 
Jacq.  Am.  i.  tab.  1,  have  from  the  earliefl:  of  times  been  imports 
of  this  and  other  parts  of  India . 

• Rotunda , Rumph . i.  tab.  Ixvi,  is  a plant  with  a tuberous  root, 
equally  in  ufe  as  a medicine,  and  as  a food. 

Galanga , Bunn.  Zeyl.  33,  tab.  13,  has  been  a celebrated 
medicine  under  the  name  of  Galanga  rnajoris  et  minoris 
radix. 

Rotunda , Rheed.  xi,  tab.  9,  is  the  Zedoary , which  retains  its 
place  in  our  difpenfatory. 

Arbor  F'riflis , Gerard \ 1527;  Manjapumeram , Rheede , i.  35, 
Raii  Hijl.  PI.  1698.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  olive.  It  drops 
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its  boughs  at  the  riling  of  the  fun,  and  is  only  cheerful  in  the 
night.  The  Indian  poets  make  it  to  have  been  the  Daphne  of 
India , once  beloved  by  the  fun,  whofe  embraces  fhe  reje&ed 
like  the  Ovidian  Daphne. 

Grandijiorum , Merian , tab.xlvi,  inhabits  Malabar ; thisifland 
and  Sujnatra  are  famed  for  the  rich  odor  of  their  flowers.  The 
J.  Azoricum , Burm.  Zeyl.  tab.  lviii,  found  its  way  from  hence 
to  the  Azores. 

Ecbolium , Bunn.  Zeyl.  6,  tab.  iv,  is  the  Adhatoda  of  the  Cinga- 
lefe , who  attribute  to  it  the  imaginary  power  of  attracting  the 
foetus. 

Of  the  Piper  genus,  Ceylon  poffeffes,  befides  the  fpecies  be- 
fore mentioned,  P . Malamyris , Rumph.  Amb.  v.  tab.  116,  andP. 
Sereboay  tab.  117. 

Indica>  Rumph.  Amboin.  ii.  tab.  xxiii,  Balam-pulli , Rbeede , i. 
tab.  33,  Raii  Hijl.  1748.  That  noble  tree  grows  to  a vaft  fize 
here.  The  Dutch  clergy  often  pitch  their  pulpits  beneath  the 
fhade,  and  deliver  their  difcourfes  to  their  great  congregations 
fecure  from  the  fun.  Providence  feems  to  have  given  this  falu- 
tary  and  cooling  fruit  to  the  torrid  zone,  as  the  moil  refrefhing 
at  all  times,  and  moil  efficacious  in  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
Cholera  morbus , difeafes  fo  frequent  in  India. 

Zeylanica , Burm.  Zeyl.  26,  and  Ind.  15,  an  acorn-bearing 
tree,  fmelling  like  ordure,  yet  is  ufed  by  the  Cingalefe  as  a 
fallad. 

Arborefcens , Hort.  Cliff.  27,  deferves  to  be  pointed  out  as  a 
grafs  that  rivals  in  height  the  tallefl  trees ; yet  the  ftalk  does 
not  exceed  in  thicknefs  a goofe’s  quill. 

Vol.  I.  F f Arbor , 
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Arbor , or  Bambo , has  been  fufficiently  treated  of  at  page  142, 
of  this  volume. 

Coccinea  is  a beautiful  fhrub  with  fcarlet  flowers,  engraven 
at  page  169,  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  and  in  Burm.  Zeyl.  tab. 
57.  The  flowers  grow  in  rich  rounded  clufters,  and  bright  as 
a red-hot  coal.  It  is  therefore  called  by  Rumpbius , Flamma 
fylvarum.  It  is  frequent  in  Ceylon , where  it  inhabits  watery 
places.  Peacocks  are  particularly  fond  of  the  berries. 

Indica , Rumpb.  Amboin . iv.  tab.  47,  is  another  fpecious  plant, 
called,  from  its  brilliant  flowers,  by  the  fame  name,  Flamma 
fylvarum . 

Fomentofa^  Burm.  Zeyl.  26,  yields  a bark,  a fubftitute  to  the 
Indians  for  the  betel  leaf. 

Lceta>  Burm.  Zeyl.  76,  tab.  30,  yields  flowers,  ufed  inftead  of 
faffron  in  dying. 

Furpetbum , Blackwall,  tab.  397,  Gerard ; Furpetb  is  a name 
given  to  the  root  by  the  o\<\  Arabian  phylicians;  it  was  much 
in  ufe  among  them,  and  the  Indian , in  medicine.  It  was  a 
flrong  cathartic,  and  applied  in  droplical,  gouty,  and  rheumatic 
cafes,  to  expel  the  tough  ferous  humours  from  the  diflant 
parts ; it  is  not  at  prefent  in  our  difpenfary. 

Quamoclit , Rumpb.  Amboin.  v.  421.  tab.  153,  is  a beautiful 
climbing  plant,  much  ufed  in  India  for  making  bowers. 

Orient aliS)  iii.  tab.  55,  is  a tree  that  affords  a beautiful  yellow 
wood. 

Umbellata-t  iii.  tab.  118,  is  a common  ufelefs  wood  in  the 
watery  places  of  all  parts  of  India , with  a fmall  tuberous  fruit. 
The  root  is  ufed  for  dying  red. 
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Frondofa , iv.  tab.  51,  is  an  elegant  fhrub,  called  by  the  Ma-  Mussoenda. 
layes , the  Leaf  of  the  Princefs , becaufe  their  ladies  are  fond  of 
the  grateful  odor  of  its  white  leaves. 

It  takes  the  generic  name  from  its  quality  of  opening  its  Mirabilis, 
flowers  at  four  in  the  evening,  and  clofing  them  in  the  morn- 
ing till  the  fame  hour  returns,  when  they  again  expand  in  the 
evening  at  the  fame  hour.  Many  people  tranfplant  them  from 
the  woods  into  their  gardens,  and  ufe  them  as  a dial  or  clock, 
efpecially  in  cloudy  weather*. 

Jalapa , v.  tab.  89,  is  a climbing  plant ; notwithftanding  its 
trivial,  its  ufes  are  quite  unknown.  It  is  common  both  to  India 
and  Peru . The  famous  falap  comes  from  an  American  plant, 
the  Convolvulus  falapa . 

Infanum , v.  tab.  85.  This  is  the  commoneft,  but  pooreft  Solanum. 
food  univerfally  ufed  in  India . It  has  been  long  flnce  intro- 
duced into  Spain , where  it  is  an  univerfal  ingredient  in  made- 
difhes,  and  called  by  the  Spaniards , Berengenas.  The  Arabians 
fay,  that  Mahomet  found  this  plant  in  Paradife , which  makes 
his  followers  particularly  fond  of  it.  S.  Indicum  is  another 
fpecies,  figured  in  Bunn.  XeyL  tab.  102. 

Barbatum , Runiph.  Amboin.  5,  tab.  88,  and  C.  Frutefcens , fig.  Capsicum. 

1,  3,  4,  of  the  fame  table.  Thefe  Capjicums  have  a much  more 
hot  tafte  and  acrimony  in  the  torrid  zone,  than  even  with  us ; 
and  are  univerfally  ufed  in  the  diflies  of  the  Indians , but  the 
excefs  always  renders  them  wrinkled  and  chilly,  and  brings  on 
premature  old  age. 

Nux  Vomica , Rumph.  Amboin.  ii.  tab.  38,  grows  to  a large  Strychnos. 
fize  ; the  kernel  is  flat,  inclofed  in  a round  fruit,  fee  Blackmail , 
tab.  395.  It  was  formerly  kept  in  the  fhops  of  our  apothecaries, 


* Knox,  p.  20. 
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Cerbera. 


but  being  a rank  poifon,  and  liable  to  abufe,  is  now  totally  re- 
jected, efpecially  as  it  was  found  to  be  of  no  fort  of  ufe. 

Here  are  four  fpecies  of  Rhamnus,  Lineatus , Burman.  ZeyL 
tab.  88,  Napeca , Rumpb . Amboin.  ii.  tab.  42,  or  Vidara  Laut\ 
the  chief  ufe  is  to  deteCt  wizards,  to  whom  is  given  to  drink  an 
infufion  of  the  root;  if  it  makes  them  lick,  they  are  fuppofed 
guilty,  if  not  they  Hand  acquitted ; much  as  wife  an  experi- 
ment, as  that  of  fwimming  of  witches  in  our  ifland. 

The  other  two  kinds  are  the  common,  Rh.  Jujuba , ii.  tab. 
36,  and  Rh.  Oenoplia , Burman.  ZeyL  tab.  61. 

Indica , Rumpb.  Amboin.  i.  tab.  25,  26.  This  tree,  valuable 
for  its  fruit,  grows  to  a vaft  lize,  and  affumes  the  habit  of  an 
oak,  and  is  a tree  of  the  hrft  beauty.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  and 
fometimes  grows  to  the  lize  of  a goofe’s  egg.  When  ripe,  it  is 
of  a yellow  and  red  color,  and  contains  a large  kernel,  which  is 
covered  with  a moft  juicy  pulp.  It  is  reckoned  (after  the 
Ananas)  the  moft  delicious  fruit  in  India , and  very  few  other 
fruits  are  eaten  in  the  hot  feafon.  It  is  often  dreffed  different 
ways  in  made  difhes.  Of  them  is  alfo  made  a mango-rob , moft 
acceptable  to  lick  people.  It  is  often  brought  over  to  Englaj7d 
pickled.  The  timber  is  not  of  any  value.  This  tree  is  not 
found  in  the  Molucca  illes. 

Caftrenfis , v.  tab.  84,  is  the  beautiful  annual,  the  amaranthus 
cocks-comb,  that  we  often  fee  an  ornament  to  our  gardens. 

Mangbas , arbor  Ladlaria , ii.  tab.  8r.  This  alfo  grows  to  a 
great  ftze,  and  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  different  illes.  The 
fruit  is  far  leffer  than  the  Mango . It  is  of  an  oval  form,  with 
one  fide  concave,  as  if  a piece  had  been  bitten  out.  This,  the 
Cingalefe  fay,  was  the  fatal  apple  tailed  by  Eve,  whom  they 
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feign  refided  along  with  her  mate  in  this  ifland  : They  there- 
fore call  it  Adam' s apple.  It  lies  under  the  repute  of  being  of 
a moft  poifonous  quality  ; but  that  notion  is  effedtually  exploded 
by  Rumpbius.  It  is  even  taken,  in  form  of  an  infufton,  inter- 
nally. The  kernel  may  be  noxious  when  eaten  to  excefs, 
and  even  fatal,  which  may  be  the  cafe  with  the  bell:  things.  In 
Malabar  it  is  called  Odallam.  Rheede , i.  p.  71,  aflerts,  that  it  is  a 
common  poifon,and  that  a very  fmall  portion  proves  immediately 
fatal.  The  wood  is  of  no  value:  if  wounded,  it  plentifully  exudes 
a milky  liquor.  The  kernel  is  fometimes  prefled  for  the  oil,  with 
which  candles  are  made;  but  they  emit  a moft  rank  fmell. 

Oleander  is  common  to  this  country,  and  the  hotter  parts  of  Nevium. 
Spain. 

The  Bromelia  Ananas , Rumpb.  Amboin.  v.  tab.  81,  grows  Bromelia.. 
wild  in  many  of  the  Indian  ifles ; fuch  as  Celebes , Amboina , and 
even  the  Philippine  ifles  * : It  was  not,  therefore,  introduced 
from  America . It  is  common  to  both  worlds,  and  was  originally 
brought  from  the  Brajils  into  Spain.  It  is  now  frequent  in 
Europe ; but  cultivated  with  greateft  fuccefs  in  England.  The 
natives  of  MacaJJ'ar  call  it  Pangram.  The  name  Nanas , and 
NaJ/a,  which  is  ufed  in  fome  places,  is  caught  from  the  Bra~ 
filian  Nana , which  was  changed  by  the  Portuguefe  into  AnanaSy 
and  conferred  on  the  plant,  which  they  found  alfo  in  India.  This 
is  the  moft  delicious  fruit  of  the  country,  and  long  ftnce  cultivat- 
ed with  great  attention,  by  transferring  it  into  the  richeft  foils. 

Ceylon  glows  with  numbers  of  the  moft  fplendid  or  odori-  Pancratium. 
ferous  flowers.  The  Pancratium  Zeylanicumy  Com . Hort.i . 
tab.  38,  is  a beautiful  white  flower,  with  a charming  fcent. 

* Rumph.  v.  p.  128. 
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Gioriosa. 
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Calamus. 


Mimusops. 


Tambolifera. 


Afiaticum , Miller's  plates,  tab.  iio,  and  the  Crinum  Zeyla - 
nicum , ‘Trezv's  Ebret.  tab.  13,  is  that  elegant  fpecies  with  a 
white  flower,  and  pale  purple  rtripe. 

Superbat  Com,  Hort . i.  tab.  69,  bid.  Zool.  tab.  3,  well  merits 
the  pompous  name.  The  Cingahfe  ft  vie  it  Najajala,  pollibly 
from  the  root  being  poffeiTed  of  a poifon  equally  potent  with 
the  fatal  ferpent  Naja. 

The  tuberofe,  Polianthes  tuberofa , Rumph.  Amboin.  v. 
tab.  98,  a flower  of  too  exquifite  a fcent  for  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple. It  emits  its  odor  moft  ftrongiy  in  the  night.  The  Ma- 
layans therefore  ftyle  it  Sandal  Mai  am  ^ or  the  mijlrefs  of  the 
night ; comparing  it  to  a frail  fair,  viiiting  her  lover  in  the  dark, 
fweetly  perfumed,  and  highly  drefted.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1664,  and  is  mentioned  by  our  Evelyn , that  glory  of 
his  days,  by  the  name  of  Puberofe  Hyacinth , in  the  Augufl  of 
his  Kalendarium  Hortenfe . 

Rotang,  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  tab.  51  to  tab.  56,  are  the  varieties 
of  plants  which  yield  the  canes  which  are  ufed  to  diftend  the 
hoops  of  the  fair  fex  in  Europe.  They  grow  to  lengths  incredi- 
ble, fome  creeping  along  the  ground,  others  climbing  to  the 
fummits  of  the  higheft  trees,  and  form  a moft  grotefque  fimili- 
tude  of  cordage. 

Elengi,  Rumph.  Amboin.  ii.  tab.  63,  approaches  nearly  the 
clove,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  rich  odors  of  its  flowers. 

Pedunculata , ii.  tab.  42,  is  a fruit  tree  of  no  great  value, 
refembling  an  oblong  plumb. 

We  now  are  to  touch  on  the  glory  of  Ceylon , perhaps  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  LauPvUS  cinnamomum , Burman.  Zeyl. 
tab.  27,  Rail  Hift.  PI.  ii.  1554  to  1563,  JVoodville , i.  80,  Gerard , 
3 J53a* 
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1532.  This  is  an  elegant  fpecies  of  laurel  that  grows  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet ; the  flowers  fmall,  and  of  a yellowifli 
color : the  fruit  pulpy,  with  an  oblong  ftone. 

This  valuable  tree  grows  in  greater  quantity  in  the  ifle  of 
Ceylon , than  any  other  place.  It  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  with- 
out any  culture  : every  province  does  not  poflefs  it,  there  is 
none  in  that  of  Jaffa  nap  at  am.,  nor  Manaar,  but  abound  in  moft 
of  the  internal  parts,  and  about  Negumbo  and  Gale.  A pigeon, 
I think  the  Pompadour,  Brown’s  Illujlr.  tab.  19,  is  the  fpecies, 
which,  by  carrying  the  fruit  to  different  places,  is  a great  dif- 
feminator  of  this  valuable  tree.  I do  not  believe  it  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  this  ifland  ; but  the  bark  is  infinitely  fuperior  in  quality 
to  any  other.  Botanifts  enumerate  numbers  of  kinds,  but  they 
only  vary  being  taken  from  trees  of  different  ages,  or  growing 
in  different  foils,  and  fituations.  It  may  be  found  in  Malabar , 
Sumatra , Sec.  but  is  depredated  by  another  name,  Caffia , and 
Canella , to  our  unfpeakable  lofs  ; Cinnajnomum  was  a more  dig- 
nified name.  The  antients  fpeak  of  it  under  that  title,  in  fuch 
high  terms,  that  the  j Dutch  wifely  retained  the  name,  which 
gave  it  greateft  refpedtability.  Our  countryman,  the  late  Taylor 
White , Efq.  in  Ph.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  p.  860,  and  Mr.  Combes , refi- 
dent  in  Sumatra , in  page  873,  are  entirely  of  opinion,  that  Cin- 
namon and  Caffia  do  not  fpecifically  differ.  Mr.  White's  account 
is  accompanied  with  fome  very  good  figures  of  the  leaves  of 
the  former. 

The  celebrated  bark  is  the  inner,  and  is  reckoned  the  moft 
perfedf  when  taken  from  trees  of  feven  or  eight  years  old,  if  they 
grow  in  a wet  flimy  foil;  but  thofe  which  grow  in  the  warm  white 
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fand  of  the  vallies,  come  to  maturity  in  five  years.  Seba  fays, 
that  the  ages  of  the  trees  are  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  fixteen  years. 
It  is  the  heat  which  gives  the  bark  that  quilled  form  in  which  it 
comes  over  to  us,  efpecially  the  fmaller  and  more  delicate  fort, 
which  is  taken  from  the  fmaller  branches.  The  bark  is  firft 
freed  from  the  external  coat,  when  it  is  on  the  trees  ; is  then 
cut  lengthways,  dripped  off,  dried  in  the  fand,  and  fo  becomes 
merchantable. 

The  barkers  of  cinnamon  are  brought  up  to  the  trade,  and 
are  called  Chialiafes . The  account  given  by  Mr.  Efchelfkroon 
of  the  management,  is  moft  authentic ; from  him  I lhall  trans- 
cribe what  will  be  highly  fatisfadtory  to  the  readers.  At  page 
339  of  Wolfe' s account  of  the  ifle  of  Ceylon , he  begins  thus : — 
u The  time  for  barking  the  tree  commences  in  the  months  of 
u fune  and  July>  and  fometimes  even  in  Augufl : now  as  foon  as 
“ they  come  out  of  their  villages  for  that  purpofe,  every  dif- 
“ tridt  fends  a detachment  of  Dutch  foldiers,  and  another  com- 
“ pofed  of  the  natives  themfelves,  called  Lafcaryns , along  with 
<c  them,  in  order  to  guard  the  wood  where  they  are  to  work, 
i(  and  this  partly  on  account  of  the  roving  Cingalefe  moun- 
<c  taineers,  which  fometimes  fall  on  the  barked  cinnamon,  and 
“ make  it  their  booty  ; but  ftill  more  for  the  purpofe  of  having 
“ an  eye  upon  the  Chialiafes  themfelves,  that  they  may  not  be 
“ able  to  conceal  any  of  the  cinnamon,  and  afterwards  carry 

it  off. 

“ The  bark  that  is  peeled  during  the  day,  muft  be  carried  every 
u evening  to  the  Dutch  guard,  belonging  to  their  refpedtive  dif- 
4<  tridts ; there  cleanfed,  well  dried,  and  made  up  into  bundles, 
u and  afterwards  taken  in  clofe  cafes  to  the  fadtory,  where  they 

“ are 
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“ are  weighed,  and  received  by  the  company  as  payment  of  the 
“ affeffment  or  tax  impofed  on  thefe  people  by  government. 
« A man  muft  be  a very  good  hand  indeed,  that  can  gather 
“ thirty  pounds  of  cinnamon  in  a day  ; whence  it  is  eafily 
“ calculated,  how  many  perfons  it  will  take  to  gather  ten  or 
“ twelve  million  pounds,  and  that  too  of  the  beft  ; for  what 
“ is  brought  in  is  looked  over  before  it  is  weighed,  and  the 
“ refufe  of  it  burned. 

“ At  the  time  for  gathering  this  drug,  the  company  are 
“ obliged  to  draw  out  a cordon  of  feventy-twro  miles  in  cir- 
“ cu inference  ; and  as  there  are  a great  many  of  thefe  corps  de 
(i  garde,  it  follows  that  the  company  muft  pay  a great  many 
“ Europeans , as  well  as  Cingalefe.  Thefe  cinnamon  barkers  are 
“ under  the  command  of  a captain,  called  a Malabadde,  and  are 
" diftributed  into  four  different  claffes.  All  the  Cbiliafes  muft 
“ be  ready  at  all  times  to  work  at  the  Governor’s  command,  for 
((  on  him  it  depends  how  much  is  to  be  barked  and  delivered  in; 
“ and  this  again  depends  on  the  demand  for  it  from  Europe .” 

This  important  article  of  luxury  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
tients.  The  Greeks  called  it  K iwupupw,  and  fometimes  SuXouariu, 
or  Cajia  Lignea , and  K *<nrta  trvpyZ,  to  the  bark,  from  the  pipe- 
like form  it  affumed  by  the  rolling  up.  We  have  applied  the 
word  CaJJia  to  the  inferior'  cinnamons  of  Malabar  and  * Su- 
matra. 

The  Romans  called  it  Cinnamomum , but  generally  with  fome 
addition.  The  Xylo-cinnamomum , or  the  w'ood,  we  are  told  by 
Pliny , was  fold  for  twrenty  denarii , or  twelve  fhillings  and  eleven 
pence  per  pound.  The  juice,  or  expreffed  oil,  at  one  thoufand 
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denarii,  or  jT. 32.  5.  10.  The  Dapbnoides,  or  Ifocinnamon,  feetns 
not  to  be  thought  the  genuine  kind,  yet  fold  at  the  price  of 
three  hundred  denarii , or  £.8.  13.  9,  the  fame  price  as  the 
true  cinnamon.  The  Cinnamomum  camocans  was  the  expreffed 
juice  of  a nut,  and  perhaps  a different  article  from  the  true  cin- 
namon, was  fold  for  no  more  than  forty  affes,  or  two  (hillings 
and  feven-pence.  The  antients,  according  to  Pliny , efteemed, 
as  we  do  at  prefent,  the  cinnamon  of  the  young  twigs.  It  was 
chiefly  made  ufe  of  as  a perfume,  either  as  an  ingredient  for 
their  unguents,  or  to  rub  their  bodies  with,  in  form  of  oil. 
They  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  tree  that  produced  it, 
as  well  as  the  country  ; they  fuppofed  that  it  came  from  that 
part  of  /Ethiopia  which  bordered  on  the  Troglodytes . Pliny  fays 
they  bought  all  they  could  of  their  neighbors ; but  even  Mr. 
Bruce , who  would  certainly  do  all  the  honor  he  could  to  /Ethio- 
pia, never  mentions  it  among  his  botanical  enumerations.  Pliny 
talks  confufedly  of  a long  voyage  made  with  the  cargoes  of  this 
pretious  article,  and  of  the  crofling  of  vaft  feas  : of  the  cinna- 
mon being  under  the  protection  of  the  god  AJ^abinus,  and  of 
its  never  being  cut  without  his  permiffion.  I dare  fay  that  the 
Cinnamon  and  CaJJia  came  then  as  it  does  now,  from  the  Ma- 
labar coaft,  and  Taprobone  or  Ceylon,  and  that  the  merchants 
crofling  the  Sinus  ZEthiopicus  in  fearch  of  it,  induced  the  Roman 
Naturalift  to  make  /Ethiopia  its  native  country*. 

The  antients  give  a mod:  romantic  account  of  thefe  trees, 
that  of  their  being  guarded  by  a dire  fpecies  of  bat,  fighting 
cruelly  with  their  fharp  claws ; and  by  flying  ferpents ; one  was 

* Pliny,  in  lib.  xii.  c.  xix.  and  other  parts  of  his  Nat.  Hift.  treats  largely  of  this  tree. 
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the  enormous  bat  of  the  torrid  zone  ; the  others,  the  winged 
lizard,  before  defcribed. 

Its  modern  ufe  for  culinary  purpofes  is  unknown  to  none. 
Cinnamon-water  is  alfo  a fine  liqueur.  From  the  leaves  is  ex- 
tracted a thick  and  fragrant  juice,  appropriated  for  the  candles 
of  his  imperial  Majefty  of  Ceylon  ; and  from  the  roots  is  ex- 
tracted the  oil  of  camphire,  and  a fort  of  camphire  fuperior  to 
what  we  have  in  the  fhops,  which  likewife  is  referved  for  the 
Emperor,  who  efieems  it  an  excellent  cordial.  Seba,  in  Ph. 

Tranf.  abr.  vi.  326,  from  whom  we  have  the  account,  fpeaks 
highly  of  its  virtue  in  arthritic  cafes.  The  bark,  and  effential 
oil,  is  an  article  in  our  difpenfary. 

I now  naturally  pafs  to  the  Laurus  CaJJia , the  rival  to  the  Laurus 

r~y 

laft.  It  is  the  carna  of  Rheede  Malab.  i.  107,  tab.  59,  Bur  man  AiSIA‘ 

Ind.  91,  Blackzvall , tab.  319.  I leave  to  botanifts  the  fettling  of 
the  difpute,  whether  it  is  diftincft,  or  a variety  of  the  laft. 

The  diftinCtion  between  the  bark  of  this  and  the  real  cin- 
namon, is,  that  this  breaks  fmooth ; the  real,  fplinters.  This 
has  a flimy  mucilaginous  tafte ; the  true  cinnamon,  rough, 
and  with  a rich  aromatic  fmell. 

Gccidentale , Rumpb . i.  tab.  69,  is  common  to  Eajfl  and  Wejl  Anacardium. 
Indies.  It  is  the  Cufhew  of  the  laft,  the  Caghu  of  the  Cey- 
lonefe . 

Heptaphylla , — iv.  tab.  22,  would  be  invaluable,  was  it  not  fo  Sophora. 
common  ; it  is  the  moft  admirable  medicine  in  the  cholera , and 
the  cholera fluxus , bilious  complaints,  exceflive  vomiting,  pleu- 
rides,  and  poifon  : it  is  remarkable  for  its  links  of  berries,  con- 
nected like  beads. 
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Bauhinia. 


Cassia. 


Guilandina. 


Limonia. 


Averrhoa. 


Crataeva. 


Euphorbia. 


Pisidium, 


T'omentofa , and  Acuminata , Burm.  Zeyl,  tab.  18,  and  Ran  HiJL 
ii.  1558,  are  found  here.  The  true  ebony,  which  grows  plen- 
tifully in  this  ifland,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a fpecies  of  Bauhinia ; 
yet  this  once  valuable  wood  is  not  afcertained. 

Various  kinds  of  CaJJia , or  Senna , are  natives  of  Ceylon ; 
among  others,  the  ufeful  C.  Fif/ulay  ii.  tab.  21,  fo  good  and  fine 
a purge. 

Bonduc , v.  Rumpb.  tab.  48,  G.  Nuga  Sylvarumy  v. — tab.  50, 
are  remarkable  for  their  rough  nuts,  with  a hook  at  the  end, 
arrefling  the  travellers. 

The  G.  Moringay — v.  tab.  74-5,  has  a long  {lender  pod,  and 
ere£i  ftrait  ftem. 

Monophylla , Burm.  Zeyl.  tab.  65,  and  L.  Acidijfmiay — ii.  tab. 
43.  Thefe  bear  fmall  fruits  refembling  lemons. 

Bilimbi , — i.  tab.  36,  is  lingular  for  being  loaden  with  fruit 
iffuing  from  the  knots  of  the  body  of  the  tree;  the  Av.  Ca- 
rambolay — i.  tab.  35,  for  its  long  angular  apples;  and  the  Av. 
Acida , — vii.  tab.  17,  for  fmall  rounded  fruit,  growing  on  the 
lide  of  the  ftalk. 

Tapia,  Commel.  Hort.  i.  tab.  67,  or  garlick  pear  of  the  Wejl 
Indies . 

Cr.  Marmelos , Rumph.  i.  tab.  81,  has  a large  pear-fhaped 
fruit,  of  a difagreeable  fweetnefs,  and  rank  fmell. 

Antiquorum,  Com.  Hort.  i.  tab.  12,  Euph.  nerei  folia , Rumpb. 
iv.  tab.  40,  an  elegant  {lender  angular  fpecies.  Euph.  Tira- 
culli , vii.  tab.  29. 

Pyriferumy — i.  tab.  47,  a roundifh  fruit,  called  in  the  Wejl 
Indies , Guava , full  of  feed,  and  very  indifferent  to  the  tafte. 

X Malaccenfis , — 
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MalaccenfiSy — i.  tab.  36,  38,  Nati  Schambu , Rbeede , i.  tab.  Eugenia. 

18,  Raii  Hift.iu  1478,  is  a pear-fhaped  fruit,  growing  to  the  . 
bare  ftalk,  a cooling  and  refrefhing  kind.  — Eug.  lambos , i. 
tab.  39,  Malacca  Scbambu , Rbeede , i.  tab.  17,  Rail  Hift.  ii.  1478, 
is  remarkable  for  its  crooked  timber,  ufeful  for  the  ribs  of 
fhips. — Eug.  Acutangula,  iii.  tab.  115,  'ftfieria  Sainjlravadi , 

Rbeede , iv.  tab.  7,  Rati  Hijl.  ii.  1480,  and — Eug.  Racemofa , 
iii.  tab.  116,  Samjlravadi , Rbeede , iv.  tab.  16,  Rail  Rift.  ii.  1479, 
bear  edible  fruits. 

Ceylon  has  four  fpecies  of  myrtle;  M.  Cumini9  Rumph.  i.  tab.  Myrtus. 

41,  fmelling  like  cumin  feed ; M.  Zeylanica9  remarkable  for  its 
great  fragrancy ; M.  Androfcemoides , M.  Caryophyllata , from  its 
aromatic  fmell ; and  M.  Pimenta , or  all-fpice,  common  to 
both  the  Indies. 

Granata , Woodv’ille , i.  tab.  58.  The  pomgranate,  is  here  cul-  Punic  a. 
tivated,  and  profpers  greatly. 

Gutta , Blackwall , tab.  393,  Raii  Hift.  PI.  ii.  1661,  grows  to  be  Cambccia, 
a large  tree,  and  bears  a roundifh  ribbed  fruit,  of  a yellow 
color.  The  wood  yields  a fine  yellow  concrete  folid  juice, 
brought  over  in  large  cakes.  It  is  in  our  difpenfary,  and  ads 
powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Some  phyficians 
hold  it  to  be  a dangerous  medicine ; others  commend  the  ufe, 
but  all  recommend  it  with  caution.  It  is  prefcribed  in  dropfies, 
and  leprous  cafes.  Painters  know  this  drug  as  the  richeft  of 
vellows. 

j 

Lotus , Alpin.  /Egypt.  50,  or  water  lilly,  the  Lotus  /Egyptiaca  Nymphoea. 
of  Pliny9  lib.  xiii.  c.  xvii,  which  appeared  after  the  falling 

of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  old  /Egyptians  laid  the  fruit 
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in  heaps,  to  putrify,  and  after  drying  them  made  bread  of 
the  farina. 

N.  Nelumbo , Taratta , Rumpb.  vi.  tab.  63.  This  elegant 
plant  was  the  antient  Faba  /. TLgyptiaca . The  flower  is  of  a beau- 
tiful rofe  color.  The  fruit  is  well  figured  in  Gerard , 1552;  it  is 
like  a poppy  cut  in  two,  and  with  twenty-four  round  cells,  in 
each  of  which  is  a bean.  The  root  was  reckoned  by  the  an- 
tients  very  delicious,  either  raw  or  dreft.  The  figure  is  fo  ftrik- 
ing,  that  the  Indians  feign  that  Cupid  was  firft  feen  floating 
down  the  Ganges  on  one  of  them,  but  the  lovely  floating  flowers 
would  have  been  a more  fuitable  couch  for  the  amorous  deity. 
It  has  alfo  a grateful  fmell,  not  unlike  cinnamon.  The  antients 
feigned  that  this  plant  was  fliunned  by  the  crocodiles  of  the 
Nile,  on  account  of  the  prickly  ftalks.  The  Indians  eat  the 
beans. 

Squarrofa , Burnt . Zeyl.  tab.  lvi,  a very  elegant  fhrub. 

Inopbvllum,  Rumpb.  ii.  tab.  71.  This  grows  to  a vaft  fize, 
and  is  a tree  of  amazing  circumference;  its  leaves  very  large, 
of  a fine  green,  and  yield  a delightful  fhade.  Rheede , iv.  76, 
tab  38,  informs  us  it  grows  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet,  and 
the  circumference  of  twelve,  and  then  it  bears  fruit  three 
hundred  years.  The  flowers  fmall,  but  of  a moft  fragrant 
odor;  the  fruit  round.  The  wood  is  excellent  for  wdieels,  and 
the  greater  mechanical  ufes.  Candles  are  made  of  the  fruit. 
This  magii'ficcnt  tree  adorns  the  fhores  o I India..  The  M ala- 
bars  call  it  Ronna-maram. 

Serrata , iii.  tab.  tor,  Rumpbius  calls  it  Ganitri , and  fays  it 
is  one  of  the  tailed  trees  of  India , and  proportionably  thick. 

The 
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The  fruit  is  perfedtly  round,  of  the  fize  of  a mufquet  ball,  and 
of  a bluifh  purple  color;  the  flones  feem  elegantly  carved,  are 
collected  in  facks,  and  fold  at  a good  price,  and  being  ftrung, 
ferve  for  ornaments  for  the  neck  and  breaft,  and  for  beads  for 
the  rofaries  for  the  Mahometans.  The  timber  is  ufed  for  build- 
ing ; and  is  an  inhabitant  of  watery  places,  and  even  moun- 
tains. 

Indica , Poenoe,  Rbeed.  Malab.  iv.  tab.  15,  Raii  Hijl.  Pl.  ii. 
1482.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  fixty  feet,  and  to  fix- 
teen  in  circumference,  at  the  bottom ; and  if  wounded  exudes 
a rofin  ; is  an  evergreen,  and  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  three 
hundred  years.  The  fruit  is  of  the  fize  of  a walnut,  and  has  a 
bitter  kernel.  Mafts  are  made  of  the  younger  trees.  The 
Indians  excavate  the  bodies  into  canoes,  which  will  hold 
fixty  men. 

Capfularis , Rumph.  v.  tab.  78.  The  Chinefe  make  a thread 
of  the  ftalks  ftronger  than  cotton. 

Alijmoides , Rheed.  Malab.  xi.  tab.  46.  Alpin.  /Egypt,  ii.  51, 
tab.  36,  37,  a water  plant;  found  alfo  in  the  Nile,  mentioned  by 
Dio/corides  and  Pliny ; is  ufed  in  Egypt  as  a ftyptic. 

Champaca , Rumph.  ii.  tab.  67,  a moft  elegant  flowering 
flirub.  The  flowers  are  of  the  ric.heft  faffron  color;  and  are 
ufed  by  the  natives  of  India  to  drew  over  their  beds  and 
furniture.  The  females  flick  the  flowers  in  their  hair,  a fine 
contraft  to  its  jetty  blacknefs. 

Afiatica , i.  Burm.  Zeyl.  21.  The  roots  are  ufed  by  the  dyers 
for  dying  red. 

A.  Squamofa , Rumph . i. ; tab.  46.  Burm.  Zeyl . 21.  The 

fruit 
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Bignonia. 


Sesamum. 


Bombax. 


Hibiscus. 


fruit  are  of  no  value,  and  are  chiefly  devoured  by  the  bats; 
fometimes  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  left  to  ripen 
under  heaps  of  rice,  and  then  eaten. 

Indica , Rheed.  Malab.  i.  tab.  45.  Raii  Hijl.  ii.  1741,  a lofty,  but 
not  fpreading  tree ; loves  fandy  places  ; its  fruit  of  a great  lize, 
oblong  and  flat ; the  leaves  ufeful  in  dying  black. 

Or  lent  ale , Burm.  Zeyl.  tab.  38,  fig.  1.  This  is  an  annual, 
cultivated  in  Italy , in  early  times,  on  account  of  the  feed, 
from  which  abundance  of  oil  ufed  to  be  exprefled.  It  is 
thought,  that  no  vegetable  contains  fuch  a quantity.  Arrian 
frequently  mentions  the  feeds  or  its  oil  *,  as  a great  article  of 
commerce  from  India , and  the  other  eaftern  regions.  It  was 
ufed  both  as  a food,  and  in  medicine  t.  Rumpbius , v.  p.  204, 
tab.  76,  defcribes  another  Sefamum  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes, 
univerfally  cultivated  in  India. 

Pentandrum , Rumpb.  i.  tab.  80.  Pania  Paniala , Rheede , 
iii.  tab.  49,  50,  51,  pod  of  the  wool -bearing  tree,  Gerard , 
1552,  a tree  that  grows  to  the  flze  of  our  walnut ; bears  long 
pods  filled  with  feeds,  wrapped  in  a fine  fhort  down,  too  fhort 
for  fpinning;  but  after  being  drefled  is  of  great  ufe  in  fluffing 
beds  and  the  like.  The  wood  is  excellent  for  making  palings, 
and  other  fences. 

B.  Ceiba , Jacq.  Am.  p.  192,  tab.  176,  bears  a long  pod,  with  a 
prickly  coat;  common  to  both  worlds. 

Populneus , Rumpb.  ii.  tab.  74.  H.  Rofa  Sinenfis , iv.  tab.  8. 
This  Flos  Fejlalis , as  it  is  called,  is  the  ornament  of  every 
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feaft,  and  inftead  of  the  invifa  Cuprejfus , follows  every  un- 
married youth  to  his  grave,  be  they  Cbri/lians  be  they  Gentiles. 

Herbaceum , iv.  tab.  12.  and  G . Arboreum , iv.  tab.  13,  the  laft  Gossypium. 
having  a more  fhrubby  ftalk  than  the  other,  the  firft  is  Town 
annually,  but  thrives  better  on  the  dry  Coromandel  coaft  than 
any  other.  This  produces  the  great  manufactures  of  the  Indies , Cotton. 
callicoes,  and  every  other  fpecies  fo  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  alfo  of  the  hotter  parts  of  America , and 
of  Africa ; and  even  cultivated  with  molt  profitable  fuccefs  in 
Falentia  in  Spain  ; page  421,  vol.  vi.  of  the  MS.  part  of  this 
work,  gives  fome  account  of  the  produce. 

Ferrea , vii.  tab.  n,  is  alow  tree,  remarkable  for  giving  a Mesua. 
pleafant  fhade,  and  the  rich  mace-like  fcent  of  its  flowers.  Fer- 
rea, Syft.  PI.  iii.  269,  Baiulla  Ffiampacum , Rbeede , iii.  tab.  53, 

Raii  Hift.  1680. 

The  fuperb  flower,  Barringtonia  Speciosa,  Lin.  Suppl.  FI. 

312;  Cook' s fecond  Voyage,  i.  p.  157.  Butonica,  Rumph.\\\.  170. 
tab.  1 14,  is  found  in  this  ifland,  and  in  all  tropical  countries  : Is 
a lofty  tree,  and  of  confiderable  thicknefs,  but  is  feldom  ere£t, 
bending  fo  that  the  branches  hang  into  the  water,  for  it  is 
univerfally  an  inhabitant  of  watery  places.  The  fruit  is  large, 
and  quadrangular,  as  reprefented  in  Clufius' s Exotic,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

It  is  ufed,  in  Amboina  as  a remedy  in  the  colic.  In  Ternate  and 
Java,  it  is  made  into  a pafle,  mixed  with  other  drugs,  and  ufed 
to  intoxicate  fifh,  as  is  done  by  the  Cocculus  Indicus. 

Draco,  ii.  tab.  70,  is  a tree  that  grows  to  a vafl  height,  much  Pterocarpus. 
efteemed  for  the  fweetnefs  of  its  flowers,  and  the  beautiful  red- 
nefs  of  the  wood,  uniform  or  varied,  fo  as  to  refemble  flames  of 
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Erythrina. 


Phaseolus. 


Dolichos. 


fire  burfting  out  of  the  fmoke.  It  is  therefore  in  great  repute 
for  the  making  of  chefts,  and  furniture : when  ufed  as  fuel  it 
yields  a fcent,  grateful  as  that  of  the  fandal  or  citron.  It  is  alfo 
called  the  Dragon-tree , as  it  exudes  a thick  juice,  of  a blood- 
red,  refembling  that  which  falls  from  that  tree,  which  has  been 
long  famed  for  that  quality. 

Corallodendron , ii.  tab.  76,  a tree  quite  brilliant  with  its  fear- 
let  flowers.  It  grows  ufually  near  the  fhores.  It  is  pretended, 
that  fuch  is  the  fplendor  of  the  long  fpikes,  that  during  the 
flowering  feafon  they  actually  terrify  the  fifii  from  the  coafts 
on  which  they  grow. 

Vulgaris . Ceylon , and  India  in  general,  produce  numbers  of 
fpecies  of  kidney-beans.  The  fpecies  juft  mentioned  is  the 
fcarlet.  The  Ph.  radiatus  and  max*  are  engraven  in  Rumph . v. 
tab.  139,  and  140. 

Pruriens , Nai  Corann , FI.  Zeyl.  N9  539,  is  remarkable  for  its 
effects.  The  downy  pile  on  the  pods  occafions  the  moft  into- 
lerable itching,  far  beyond  that  of  the  nettle.  It  is  called  at 
Surat , Cohuge , from  which  it  was  corrupted  to  the  Engli/h  name 
of  Cow-itch  ; Ray , vol.  i.  p.  887,  names  it  Phafeolus  Zurratenjisr 
and  Cowhege ; and  fays  it  has  been  proved  a moft  efficacious  re- 
medy in  the  dropfy.  Rumphius  figures  it  in  vol.  v.  tab.  142, 
under  the  title  of  Cacara  Pruritus.  It  has  been  fometimes  ap- 
plied for  wranton  purpofes,  to  fet  people  an  itching.  The  au- 
thor of  Hudibras  makes  it  one  of  the  drugs  ufed  in  his  days  to 
counterfeit  the  feats  of  witches.  I fliall  give  the  whole  lift, 
fince  I may  have  occafion  to  refer  back  to  it : — 
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With  drugs,  convey’d  in  drink  or  meat, 

All  feats  of  witches  counterfeit ; 

Kill  pigs  and  geefe  with  powder’d  glafs, 

And  make  it  for  inchantment  pafs ; 

With  Cow-itch  meazle  like  a leper. 

And  choak  with  fumes  of  Guiney- pepper  ; 

Make  lechers,  and  their  punks  with  Dewtry , 

Commit  phantaftical  advowtry ; 

Bewitch  hermetic-men  to  run 
Stark  flaring  mad  with  Manicon. 

Ceylon  and  India  have  great  varieties  of  Hedy f arum . The  Hedysarum. 
H.  Pulchellum , Burnt.  Zeyl . tab.  52,  is  very  remarkable  for  its 
long  fpikes  of  circular  pods. 

TinBoria , Rumpb.  Amboin.  v.  tab.  80,  is  common  in  all  parts  Indtgofera. 
of  India  in  a cultivated  ftate  : but  its  native  country  is  Guzerat , 

•where  it  grows  wild ; but  its  name  is  derived  from  Indicus , a pa- 
tronimic  taken  from  the  country  it  was  originally  brought  from. 

It  is  alfo  found  wild  in  Madagafcar . The  rich  blue  dye  is  pro- 
cured from  it  in  all  parts  of  Hindooftan , and  ufed  in  the  various 
manufactures.  Diofcorides , lib.  v.  c.  68,  fpeaks  of  two  kinds, 
one  extradled  from  what  he  calls  certain  Indian  reeds.  Pliny 
errs  when  he  fays  it  is  from  the  dime  which  adheres  to  thofe 
plants.  Diofcorides  mentions  it  medicinally : Pliny  as  a paint. 

The  fpecies  of  Citrus  are  two,  C.  Aurantium  Sinenfe , or  Citrus. 
China  orange,  probably  originally  imported  from  that  country, 
and  the  C.  Decumanus , Rumpb.  Amboin.  ii.  tab.  64,  the  Shaddock , 
or  Pumpelmofe  of  the  Weft  Indies , which  is  only  cultivated  in 
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Ceylon , not  aboriginal.  Wolf  mentions  the  lemon,  and  Burman , 
in  his  Thef auras , gives  a little  lemon,  the  Limon  Nipis , Rumpb.  ii. 
tab.  29,  perhaps  the  common  lime. 

Nepenthes.  I now  proceed  to  the  wonder  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 

famous  Bandar  a.  Burnt.  Zeyl.  tab.  17,  Cantharifera , or  Daun 
Gundi , Rumpb.  Amboin . v.  tab.  59,  the  Nepenthes  Dejiillatoria 
of  Linnaeus.  This  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  with  narrow  leaves. 
From  their  ends  iffues  a very  long  tendril,  which  finifnes  with 
a long  cylindrical  tube,  fometimes  fix  inches  in  length,  and 
furnifhed  at  the  extremity  wdth  a circular  valve,  completely  at 
times  doling  the  orifice.  This  is  filled  with  a pure  limpid 
water,  which  continues  during  the  time  that  the  valve  is  fhut ; 
when  it  is  open  the  liquor  is  dried  up,  but  the  flock  is  renewed 
at  night,  when  the  valve  is  again  clofed.  Rumphius  has  feen  a 
pint  of  water  in  thofe  of  Atnboina . They  feem  a variety  of  the 
Ceylonefe , being  thickeft  in  the  middle.  Thofe  of  Ceylon  being 
truly  cylindrical. 

The  Dutch  call  this  plant,  Kannekens  Kruyd>  or  the  Can 
Fruit , from  its  fmgular  form.  Linnaeus , if  I may  colled  from 
the  name,  imagines  it  to  have  been  the  Nepenthes  of  Homer's 
Odyjfey,  Book  iv.  which  we  are  told  was  prefented  to  Helen> 
by  the  wife  of  Fhone,  king  of  Egypt , together  with  the  receipt 
for  preparing 

The  mirth-infpiring  bowl. 

Temper’d  with  drugs  of  fov’reign  ufe  t*  alfuage 
The  boiling  bofom  of  tumultuous  rage  : 

To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care. 

And  dry  the  tearful  lluices  of  defpair. 


Charm’d 
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Charm’d  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th’  exalted  mind 
All  fenfe  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind. 

Pliny , lib.  xxi.  c.  21,  gives  an  account  of  its  effedts.  That 
wicked  wag,  Martin  Folkes , in  his  witty  defcription  of  the  Arbor 
Vita,  will  have  it  to  have  been  the  all- conciliating  fruit  of  this 
tree,  the  Panacea  which  Helen  always  kept  by  her,  and  nfed 
on  all  occafions. 

The  Cingalefe  ftyle  this  plant  Bandura , i.  e.  Priapus  Vegetabi- 
l is ; had  Mr.  Folkes  known  this,  it  would  have  furnifhed  him  with 
new  arguments.  That  lingular  character  drew  up  the  hu- 
morous paper  with  wit,  which  all  its  obfcenity  cannot  deftroy- 
It  was  intended  as  an  impolition  on  the  good  Sir  Hans  Sloane , 
and  the  reading  was  adtually  begun  before  a meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  when  a member,  more  fagacious  than  the  reft,  diff 
covered  the  joke,  and  put  a ftop  to  the  fecretary’s  proceeding. 

Martin  Folkes  himfelf  fucceeded  in  the  prelident’s  chair. 

In  Ceylon  are  found  two  fpecies  of  the  bread-fruit,  the  Arto-  Bread  Fruit., 
carpus  of  botanifts.  One,  the  lntegri folia,  Lin.  Suppl.  412;  the  The  Integra 
other,  the  Incifus,  411.  It  is  lingular,  that  this  blefting  to  the  F0U/1> 
illand  Ihould  pafs  lb  long  unnoticed:  Yet  Knox,  page  14,  in- 
formed us  of  (perhaps)  both  kinds,  certainly  of  the  firft,  and 
that  above  a century  ago.  The  Integrifolia  he  calls  by  the  Cey - 
lonefe  name,  Warragah,  which  is  the  fpecies  filled  with  great 
kernels:  fee  the  fruit  expreffed  in  different  plates,  entire  and  dif- 
fered, by  M.  Sonnerat,  in  his  voyage  to  Nezv  Guinea,  at  page  99. 

Thefe  kernels  are  taken  out  and  boiled  by  the  natives,  and 
often  prove  prefervatives  againft  famine  in  fcarcity  of  rice.  Ex- 
teriorly the  rind  appears  prickly,  but  the  fpines  are  foft,  and 
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give  way  to  the  touch.  After  the  interval  of  a century,  from 
the  time  of  Knox , Doctor  Thunberg  * gives  an  account  of  both 
fpecics.  This  he  fays  is  the  Maldivian  four  Jack  of  the  Dutch , 
that  it  contains  two  or  three  hundred  great  kernels,  each  four 
times  the  fize  of  an  almond ; and  that  the  fruit  grows  to  the 
weight  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds;  that  the  tade  is  unpleafant, 
and  cadaverous,  yet  that  not  fewer  than  fifteen  dilhes  are  pre- 
pared from  it.  He  adds,  that  the  trees  of  both  kind  are  replete 
with  a milky  juice,  as  tenacious  as  bird-lime  itfelfi;  and  Knox 
adds,  that  the  boys  apply  it  to  that  purpofe.  Rumphius , i.  p.  104,. 
calls  the  larger  variety  of  this  fpecies  Saccus  Arboreus  major , 
Nanba , and  gives  the  figure  in  tab.  xxx.  The  other  he  names 
St  ecus  Arboreus  minor  T 'sjampedaka , fee  p.  107,  tab.  xxxi.  both 
thefe  are  oblong ; the  laft  fack-fhaped.  The  leaves  are  entire 
and  ovated.  The  fruit  grow  in  a mod  fingular  manner,  hanging 
by  the  fiaik  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  ex  arbore  trunco  prode - 
mat  a , fays  Bauhin , in  his  Pinax,  p.  51 1.  See  alfo  the  figure  in 
Rumphius , and  alfo  in  Linfcbotten , tab.  76,  77. 

Places.  This  fpecies  grows  in  mod  of  the  fame  places  with  the  follow- 

ing. It  is  alfo  frequent  in  the  Maidive  ides,  from  whence,  in 
about  the  year  1727,  or  1728,  fome  roots  were  brought,  and 
planted  in  this  ill  and.  From  this  circutndance  the  fpecies  is 
called  Maldivifche  Syr  Sack. 

Doctor  'Thunberg , in  our  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxix.  has  publifhed 
a long  account  of  thefe  fruits,  under  the  name  of  TJitodium , 
and  particularly  didinguilhed  the  fecond  kind  by  the  name  of 
Macrocarpon , or  long  fruit.  Both  kinds  have  various  names : 


* Travels,  iv.  p.  255. 
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The  Portuguefe  call  it  the  Jacca,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken 
in  another  place. 

The  fecond  kind  is  only  mentioned  by  Knox  under  the  name 
of  Vellas , who  fays  it  is  as  foft  as  pap.  This  is  the  fame  with  the 
Seedlefs , or  Apyrene  of  George  Forjler , PI.  JELfcul.  Inf.  Oceani  Aujh\ 
p.  25,  which  is  of  a globular  form,  and  is  univerfally  cultivated 
in  Otabeite , and  poffibly  others  of  the  South  Sea  iflands.  It  is 
alfo  defcribed  by  Doctor  Phunberg , and  faid  to  grow  as  large  as 
a child’s  head.  This  is  filled  with  a fubftance  like  the  crumb  of 
new-baked  bread ; and  is  univerfally  ufed  in  the  iflands  of  the 
South  Sea,  but  lefs  fo  in  Ceylon.  It  is  the  Bread  Fruit  of  Lord 
Anfon , p.  310;  Ed.  ill;  of  Captain  Cook’s  firfi:  Voyage,  i.  p.  80. 
tab.  11 ; and  of*Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  Monograph,  p.  11  ; and  the  Arto — 
carpus  incifus  of  Lin.  Suppl.  41 1. 

The  varieties  of  the  incifus , which  have  kernels,  are  thofe- 
engraven  by  Rutnpbius , i.  p.  no.  tab.  xxxii.  under  the  name  of 
Soccus  lanofus.  The  Granofus , — p.  112.  tab.  xxxiii.  and  the  3)7- 
vejlris, — p.  114.  tab.  xxxiv.  but  thefe  are  all-  negledted  in  Ota— 
heite  *,  in  preference  of  the  Apyrene.  The  leaves  of  every  one 
of  thefe  are  like  that  of  an  oak,  and  deeply  lacerated,  and  of  the 
length  of  two  feet,  and  the  fruit  pendent  from  the  boughs. 

This,  fays  Dodtor  Phunberg  t,  is  common  in  Ceylon , and  from 
Coromandel  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  is  found  near  Colutnbo , Gale , 
and  feveral  other  places,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 

It  feems  amazing,  that  Mr.  Bligh  fhould  be  twice  fent  to  the~ 
iflands  of  the  fouthern  ocean  for  thefe  valuable  plants,  when 
it  appears  that  they  may  be  had  with  fo  little  difficulty  from 
Ceylon.  Dodlor  Phunberg  brought  feveral  hundred  fhrubs  of 

* G.  Forfter’s  PI.  JE[c.  p.  26. 
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both  fpecies,  and  quantities  of  feeds,  all  of  which  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  a violent  ttorm  he  met  with,  no  farther  off  his  port 
than  the  coaft  of  Flanders  *. 

Lacryma , Rumpb.  Amboin.  v.  tab.  75,  refembles  very  much  a 
fugar  cane.  The  Butch  have  found  out  its  excellency  in  chicken 
broth : fo  it  is  introduced  to  all  the  good  tables  of  Amboina . 

Sonnerat , ii.  tab.  85.  The  Indians  call  it  Arbor  Reoia,  as 
always  certain  plants  are  found  under  its  fhade  or  protection  : 
it  is  alfo  full  of  ants,  which  bite  with  great  fharpnefs  : it  bears 
a fmall  cluttered  berry.  This  tree  is  ufeful  in  medicine,  yet  is 
faid  to  contain  a fatal  poifon.  It  has  its  bane  and  antidote,  and 
is  reported  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious  againft  the  poifon  of  the 
Macajfar  arrows.  I am  reminded  by  this  double  quality  (often 
incident  in  Indian  plants)  of  the  good  Friar's  fpeech  in  Romeo, 
and  Pfuliet 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  fmall  flower 

Poifon  hath  relidence,  and  medicine  power  ; 

For  this  being  fmelt  with  that  part,  cheers  each  part ; 

Being  tatted,  flays  all  fenfes  with  the  heart. 

Niruri , vi.  tab.  17,  is  a fmall  plant,  called  both  Herba  Metro- 
ris , and  Amoris.  When  the  Indians  fend  a branch  of  it  to  any 
friend,  it  fignifies  they  are  oppreffed  with  grief ; when  it  bears 
the  other  name,  it  is  for  its  being  ufed  as  a philtre  by  the  fair, 
to  conciliate  the  attentions  of  their  lovers. 

Indie  a,  vii.  tab.  5,  is  a fpecies  of  mulberry-tree,  with  black 
fruit,  as  large  as  a walnut.  The  Chinefe>  who  vifit  Amboina , fay 
it  is  the  tree  which  nourifhes  the  filk-worms. 


* Thunberg’s  Travels,  iv.  p.  282. 
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Balanghas , Syfl.  PL  iv.  195,  Cavalam , Rbeede , i.  tab.  ? 49.  Rati  Stercuha, 
H'iJI.  ii.  1754  Clomp  anus  minor , Rumph.  iii.  169,  tab.  107. 

Foetid  a,  Syfl.  PL  iv.  198,  Kuril,  Rbeede,  iv.  tab.  36,  Rail  Hift. 
ii.  1564,  Clompanus  major,  Rumph.  iii.  16S,  tab.  107,  ad  lit.  A. 

This  is  one  of  the  vaft  trees  of  India.  Sonnerat , ii.  234,  tab.  132, 
gives  a good  figure  of  it  and  its  flowers.  This  and  the  above 
are  remarkable  for  the  exceflive  foetid  fmell  of  both  the  wood 
'and  flowers,  which  refemble  the  fcent  of  human  ordure.  Lin- 
naeus therefore  gives  the  genus  the  name  of  Sterculia , and  the 
trivial  of  foetida,  and  the  tree  itfelf,  Stinckbaum ; and  Son- 
nerat, the  plainer  title  of  Bois  de  Merde. 

The  Croton  Lacciferum  grows  in  abundance  in  the  fand-pits  Croton. 
near  Columbo  and  other  places,  on  which  the  Gum  Lac  is  found 
•in  great  plenty.  It  is  fome times  ufed  for  lacquering,  after  be- 
ing diffolved  in  fpirits  of  wine*. 

The  Pandanus  QdoratiJJimus,  Linn.  SuppLPl.  p.  424,  Rumph.  P and  an  us. 
iv.  p.  139,  tab.  74.  Bromelia , Sec.  Pl.  Zeyl.  p.  54,  is  a native  of 
this  ifland,  and  alfo  of  Egypt  t.  It  is  the  molt  fragrant  of 
flowers,  and  its  fcent  fo  diffufive,  that  a fingle  fpike  will  per- 
fume a whole  chamber.  It  has  the  appearance  of  the  Ananas , or 
pine  apple.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it  in  Rumphius : The 

j 

flneft  he  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of  Venus.  It  is  alfo  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Wild  Pine.  The  Portuguefe  call  it  Ananas 
Brava.  The  fruit  is  red,  and  of  the  fize  of  a melon.  The 
juice  is  ufed  medicinally  in  the  Eryjipelas,  Sec.  Sec . 


* Thunbergfs  Travels,  iv.  250.  f Forfkhal,  PI.  Egypt,  p.  172. 
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Saliva,  v.  tab.  130.  This  fpecies  has  a cluttered  root ; grows 
wild  in  Jamaica,  but  is  greatly  cultivated  in  India  as  a food.  D. 
Pentaphyila , v.  tab.  127-,  and  Alata,  Brozvn’s  Jamaica,  359,  Ge- 
rard, 925.  The  latt  the  ufeful  yams  of  the  Wejl  Indies',  are  of 
equal  fervice  for  their  falutary  roots  as  a food,  Thefe,  and 
numbers  of  other  congenerous  twining  plants,  attitt  to  fupport 
the  Indian  peafantry,  content  with  fimple  diet. 

Papaya,  Prezv  Ehret.  tab.  8,  is  common  to  the  Eaji  and  Wejl 
Indies,  and  to  Senegal.  It  is  a lingular  tree,  having  the  fruit 
growing  out  of  the  iides  of  the  Item,  of  the  form  of  a melon,, 
and  ribbed,  filled  in  the  inlide  with  feeds,  and  is  as  large  as  a 
child’s  head  : the  ftem  is  quite  ftrait,  the  leaves  large,  and 
divided  into  numbers  of  lobes.  This  tree  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Portuguefe  from  the  Brazils  into  the 
Pajl  Indies-,  many  other  fpecies,  now  common  there,  are 
thought  to  have  been  brought  by  them  from  the  new  world. 

Paradifiaca , v.  tab.  60,  Prezx>  Ehret.  tab.  18,  19,  20.  This  is 
the  celebrated  plant  which  the  Jews  believe  to  have  been  the 
tree  of  knowdege  of  good  and  evil,  placed  in  the  midft  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  which  our  great  mother  was  forbidden  to 
touch  ; and  by  her  difobedience  brought  fuch  heavy  penalty  on 
all  her  offspring.  Milton  does  not  attempt  to  defcribe  it ; he 
only  fays — 

A bough  of  faireft  fruit,  that  downy  fmil’d. 

New  gather’d,  and  ambrofial  fmell  diffus’d. 
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‘Moderns  do  not  fpeak  in  raptures  of  the  fruit.  Sir  JoJ'eph 
Banks  gives  the  moil  favorable  account,  that  they  all  have  a 
plealant  vinous  taffe.  Three  fpecies  merit  that  praife;  the 
others  mult  be  drefled  by  frying  or  boiling,  and  fo  eaten  as 
bread.  But  the  form  of  the  plant  is  the  mod;  grotefque  in  na- 
ture, and  moft  rich  when  loaden,  as  it  is,  with  its  fplendid  look- 
ing fruit.  The  Item  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  to  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  leg,  yet  can  readily  be  cut 
through  with  a knife  ; neither  does  it  live  above  two  years.  It 
cannot  rife  to  the  dignity  of  a tree  : Its  leaves  are  the  largeff 
of  any  known  vegetable ; fome  are  more  than  twelve  feet  long, 
and  two  broad ; are  very  fmooth,  of  an  elegant  green  above, 
and  yellow  beneath ; they  more  referable  paper  than  a leaf,  and 
give  a mold  ruffling  found.  The  fruit  grows  in  vafl  duffers, 
and  is  of  an  oblong  fhape,  and  is  filled  with  a pulp  foft  as  butter. 

Dodfor  Trew , by  the  fkilful  hand  of  Ebret , gives  of  it  the  moif 
comprehenfive  idea. 

This  fine  plant  was  not  overlooked  by  the  antients.  Pliny  PaiaPlinii. 
certainly  means  this  fpecies  by  his  Palay  which  he  defcribes  in 
thefe  words,  lib.  xii.  c.  6, — u Major  alia  pomo  et  fuavitate  prae- 
u cellcntior,  quo  fapientes  Indorum  vivunt.  Folium  alas  avium 
u imitator  longitudine  trium  cubitorum,  latitudine  duum. 

“ Frudtum  cortice  emittit,  admirabilem  fucci  dulcedine,  ut  uno 
u quaternos  fatiet.  Arbori  nomen  palae,  pomo  arienas.” 

This  account  agrees  well,  not  only  in  the  fize  of  the  leaves 
and  fruit,  and  delicacy  of  the  pulp,  but  it  alfogives  us  reafon  to 
fuppofe,  that  there  had  been  fome  'tradition  delivered  down  to 
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the  Indians  of  its  having  been  the  Faradifiacal  tree,  and  that  it 
continued  the  food  of  the  wife  men,  or  the  Brahmins , as  if  it 
was  fuppofed  to  dill  have  the  power  of  imparting  wifdom  to  » 
thofe  who  fed  on  its  fruits.  Linn  reus  gives  the  name  of  Musa 
fapientum , ’Trew's  Ehret , tab.  21,  22,  23,  to  another  fpecies*,  with 
a Ihorter  fruit.  By  the  trivial  he  feems  to  think  this  to  have 
been  the  tree  of  knowlege : but  to  decide  on  the  important 
difpute  is  far  beyond  my  abilities. 

Serpentinum , — vii.  tab.  16,  is  a plant  of  mod  potent  virtues-, 
as  an  alexipharmic,  and  has  been  fpoken  of  before. 

Orientalis,— iv.  tab.  61,  is  the  Rojj'u , the  bark  of  fifhermeny : 
from  its  great  ufe  in  dying  their  nets,  and  giving  them  du- 
rability. 

Nodofa,  M.  Bigemina.  M.  Entada , Jacq.  Am.  265,  tab.  183. 
M.  Scandens , Rumph.  v.  tab.  4.  M.  Virgata , Burman.  Zeyl.  tab. 
2.  M.  Cajia,  FI.  Zeyl.  p.  217.  M".  Bennata r,  Burman.  Zeyl.  tab.  1, 
a mod  elegant  fpecies,  with  the  flowers  branching  on  the 
fummit  in  the  lighted  manrier.  M.  Lenuifolia , Syfl.  FI.  iv.  353. 

Indie  Rumph.  Amboin.  iii.  tab.  84..  1 have,  at  page  207, 
quite  out  of  courfe,  anticipated  the  account  of  this  wonderful 
fpecies,  perhaps  through  zoological  partiality. 

Religiofa  is  perhaps  the  Arbor  conctliorum  of  Rumpbins , iii. 
tab.  91,  92,  Arcalu , Rheed.  Malabar,  i.  tab.  27.  This  is  alfo  a 
very  lingular  kind  ; the  body  rude  to  the  highed  degree,  as  if 
formed  of  the  accretion  of  many  trunks,  angular,  and  in  many 
places  cavernous.  The  branches  fpread  out  mod  extend vely  on 
the  ddes,  grow  acrofs,  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  often 
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growing  together,  fo  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of 
i'ome  Lithodendron  : the  leaves  of  a pleafant  green,  and  placed 
fo  clofely,  as  to  form  the  thick  eft:  fhade : the  fruit  fmall  and 
round,  of  a faint  tade,.  but  are  quickly  devoured  by  the  birds. 

This  tree  has  been  venerated  in  India  from  the  earlied  times. 

% 

The  god  Ram , charmed  with  its  grotefque  appearance,  directed 
that  worlhip  fhould  be  paid  to  it.  The  fuperftition  has  been 
retained  to  this  day.  It  is  called  the  Pagod  tree,  and  tree  of , 
councils : the  fir  ft  from  the  idols  placed  under  its  fhade;  the 
fecond,  becaufe  meetings  were  held  under. its  cool  blanches.  In 
feme  places  it  is  believed  to  be  the  haunt  of  fpedtres,  as  the 
antient  fpreading  oaks  of  Wales  have. been  of  fairies:  In.  others 
are  erefled,  beneath  the  fhade,  pillars  of  ilones,._or  pods,  ele- 
gantly carved,,  and  ornamented  with  the  molf  beautiful  porcel- 
lane,  to  fupply  the  ufe  of  mirrors.  Near  ’Tanjore  is  one  of  a 
mod  prodigious  fize. 


Cryp  tog  ami  a. 

I shall  avoid  fpeaking  of  the  Cryptogamous , except  to  in- 
dance  two  or  three  particular  fpecies,  as  this  clafs  is  generally 
too  uninterefling  to  merit  attention. 

Circinalis , — i-.  tab.  21,  2.2,.  Rati  Hijl.  PI.  ii.  1360.  Fl.  Zeyl . Cy.cas. 
N°  393,  Kccmpf.  Amcm . Acad.  p.  897,  is  a curious  genus,  related 
to  the  palms.  Writers  differ,  about  the  height.  Ray,  from  the 
Hort.  Malab.  gives  it  that  of  forty  feet  *.  Rumpbtus , i.  p.  86. 
tab.  xxii.  xxiii.  makes  the  utmod  height  but  twenty-four,  and 
mod  ufually  twelve.  The  male  plant  flings  out.  from  the  fum- 

* Hift.  PI.  ii.  1360,' 
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mit  a fubftance,  in  fhape  like  the  cone  of  the  Norway  fir  : the 
female,  a Item  about  a yard  long,  out  of  the  fummit  of  which 
iflues  feveral  upright  pinnated  leaves,  and  fruit  of  the  fize  of  a 
plumb  : the  laft  faftened  to  a flender  fialk,  and  pendent.  Thefe 
contain  two  nuts. 

This  plant  is  of  great  ufe  as  a food  in  every  country  it  grows 
in.  The  young  fhoots  are  drefied  like  afparagus  ; the  fruit  is 
alfo  commonly  eaten,  and  forms  an  ingredient  in  broths.  The 
foft  wood  is  chewed  with  the  Areca  nut. 

Not  Native.  This  fpecies  is  not  indigenous  in  Ceylon , and  is  only  culti- 
vated, and  that  ra-rely,  in  that  ifiand.  In  Malabar  it  grows  on 
certain  rocky  and  fandy  mountains,  and  is  called  there,  Todda 
Panna\  fee  Rheede , iii.  p.  9,  tab.  13.  21.  It  is  faid  to  have  a 
great  fympathy  with  iron,  and  that  if  dying,  will  revive  on 
having  an  iron  wedge  driven  into  it.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the 
Malabar s with  fugar,  (Saccbaro  St.  Tbomceo).  The  ! Tbomijls , or 
Chrijlians  of  St.  Tbomas , deck  their  churches  with  its  branches. 

PlUMphius,  i.  p.  91,  denies  that  this  is  the  genuine  fpecies, 
and  we  muft  allow  his  authority.  At  tab.  xxiv.  he  gives  the 
true  kind,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  Cycas  revoluta  of  Tbun- 
berg,  FI.  Japon.  p.  229,  the  pith  of  which  is  the  famous  Sago* 
In  time  of  war  the  Japanefe  foldiers  carry  it  with  them  in 
their  campaigns;  fo  fmall  a portion  will  ferve  to  fupport  a fingie 
man,  that  the  emperor  prohibits  the  exporting  any  of  the  trees 
to  a foreign  enemy,  under  pain  of  death,  for  fear  of  imparting 
to  a hoftile  neighbour  the  fame  benefit  Japan  enjoys  from  this 
nutritive  food. 

Coffee  Tree.  The  Coffee  tree  has  been  introduced,  and  fucceeds  greatly. 

* Nothing 
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Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of  the  plantations.  The  trees 
are  placed  thinly,  and  between  them  is  planted  that  charming 
llirub  the  Erytbrina  Corallodendron , with  its  rich  fcarlet  flowers, 
defigned  to  protect  the  delicate  coffee  from  the  intenfe  heat  of 
the  almoft  vertical  fun  *. 

Scandens , — vi.  tab.  32,  and  the  Flexuofa  of  the  fame  plate,  are 
long  climbing  plants,  and  when  fplit  are  of  vaft  life  as  thongs, 
and  for  the  making  of  bafkets. 

Quercifolium  is  a fingular  fpecies,  engraven  by  old  Clufius  in 
his  Exotics,  and  by  Rumpbius , vi.  tab.  36.  It  is  ufed  in  Am- 
boina  againgfl  the  dangerous  poifon  of  the  Gekko. 

Palms. 

The  laft  clafs,  the  Palms , fuddenly  appear,  fuperior  in  fub- 
limity  to  the  reft  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Nucifera , Calappa , or  Ftnga^  Rumpb.  Amboin . i.  tab.  1,  2,  is 
the  nobleft  and  moft  ufeful  tree  of  this  clafs.  I have  fpoken 
of  it  at  page  138  ; fo  fhall  proceed  to  the  following,  as  next  to  it 
in  importance,  whether  we  regard  its  magnificence  or  utility. 

Flabelliformis , Rumpb . Amboin , i.  tab.  10.  The  leaves  are 

large  and  palmated,  the  edges  of  the  ftalks  ferrated  ; the  leaves 

are  four  feet  long,  divided  into  feventy  or  eighty  rays,,  like  the 

fticks  of  a fan,  and  may  be  folded  up  in  the  fame  manner.  In 

/ 

Maca/far  they  are  made  into  umbrellas , but  are  fo  highly 
efteemed  there,  that  they  are  carried  by  none  but  by  a few  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  rank.  The  fruit  grows  in  clufters,  and  each  is 
about  the  fize  of  a child’s  head.  Within  is  a very  eatable  pulp, 

and 
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and  befldes  are  three  leficr  nuts,  of  the  fize  of  a goofe’s  egg. 
containing  when  young  a foft  kernel,  when  old,  a very  palatable 
liquor.  A bread,  or  cake  is  made  from  the  kernel,  which  re- 
quires a conliderable  preparation : .and  a liquor  greatly  in  ufe 
called  Sura , is  extracted  from  the  body,  with  the  ufual  procefs 
of  tapping  the  tree.  From  that  again  is  got,  by  boiling,  a rich 
fyrup,  and  a fort  of  fugar.  The  timber  is  elegantly  veined, 
and  ftriated,  and  often  made  into  cherts. 

The  afcent  to  thefumrnit  of  the  tree  is  performed  by  a man, 
who  attains  the  height  by  the  affiftance  of  a girdle,  which  fur- 
rounds  his  waift  and  the  tree ; his  knees  are  fixed  againft  the 
body,  and  he  gains  the  height  by  alternately  removing  the  gir- 
dle, which  fupports  his  body,  and  then  with  his  knees  gaining 
a new  advance : A mod:  dangerous  operation ; for  fhould  the 
girdle  break,  his  life  is  loft. 

Phoenix.  DaSlylifera  has  been  fpoken  of  before  in  vol.  vi.  p.  366.  410. 

•and  vol.  vii.  p.  209,  of  the  M.S.  outlines.  It  is  fo  amply  treated 
-of  by  the  learned  Koempfer , in  his  Arrian,  Exotica , page  661, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  thing  in  addition.  It  grows  not 
•only  in  Ceylon , but  in  many  parts  of  the  peninfula  of  India , and 
is  called  (in  Ceylon  at  left)  Indi  and  Mahaindi.  As  the  plenty 
and  harveft  of  India  confifts  in  fuccefs  of  the  palm  trees,  it  is 
fuppofed  by  Linnaus  that  India  might  derive  its  name  from  that 
which  thefe  trees  bear  in  that  country.  It  muft  be  the  gene- 
rical  name,  for  Mr.  Ives  fays  that  the  dates  do  not  ripen  to  per- 
fection in  the  peninfula  of  India. 

The  beautiful  Corypha  Umbraculifera , i.  tab.  8,  is  the. moll 
elegant  fpecies  of  the  palm  kind.,  from  the  regular  expanfe  of 

the 
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the  leaf,  which  is  quite  circular,  and  terminating  in  the  moft 
beautiful  rays,  refembling  a glory,  like  that  of  the  fun,  fur- 
rounding the  whole.  They  are  about  three  feet  and  a half  in 
diameter,  and  are  the  fineft  umbrellas  in  nature,  and  in  univer- 
fal  ufe  in  Ceylon , to  protect  againft  the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  the 
fury  of  the  rains.  Knox , at  page  14,  fhews  the  Ceylonefe  man 
under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  leaves.  They  alfo  ferve  for 
paper  for  the  lapping  of  parcels.  The  wood  is  hard,  and 
veined  with  yellow,  and  ferves  to  make  chefts,  like  the  preced- 
ing. The  fruit  is  in  the  form  of  a cannon  ball,  containing 
within  two  other  nuts,  of  the  lize  of  a mufquet  ball,  which  are 
eaten  by  the  poor.  Thefe  are  of  the  richeft  faffron  color,  and 
give  a moft  brilliant  appearance  to  this  elegant  tree,  and  hang 
down  in  clutters  three  feet  long. 

This  palm  is  the  Tal  of  Bengal , the  Brab  of  Bomb  ay , and  the 
\ Talaghas , and  Tala  of  Ceylon . Arrian , i.  p.522,  mentions  the 
bark  of  the  Tala  as  a food  ufed  by  the  Indians , a particular  not 
noted  by  modem  writers. 

Sylvejlris , Rheed.  Malab.  iii.  tab.  22,  et  feq.  This  grows  only 
to  the  height  of  about  fourteen  feet ; is  covered  with  a greyifh 
cruft,  inftead  of  a bark.  The  fruit,  of  the  fize  and  form  of  a 
fmall  plumb,  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of,  by  the  poorer  people, 
to  chew  with  Betel,  inftead  of  the  Areca.  The  ftalks  of  the  fruit 
are  greedily  fought  after  by  the  elephants,  for  the  fake  of  the 
fweet  pith  they  contain. 

Urens,  Rumpb.  Amboin . i.  tab.  14,  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
middling  coco  palm.  The  fruit  grows  in  vaft  clutters,  adhering 
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to  the  (ides  of  the  twigs ; are  of  a round  fhape,  and  of  the  fize 
of  a common  plumb : each  has  within  two  nuts,  of  no  fort  of 
ufe;  the  leaves  are  triangular,  and  grow  in  pairs.  The  timber 
is  ufeful,  efpecially  for  fhingles  to  cover  houfes.  Of  the  pith 
may  be  made  a fort  of  Sago , but  far  inferior  to  the  true  kind. 

I am  fo  much  indebted  to  my  late  worthy  friend  John  Gideon 
Loten , Efq.  for  my  acquaintance  with  the  zoology  of  Ceylon, 
and  various  particulars  refpe<5ting  its  natural  hiftory,  that  it 
would  be  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  pay  the  full  tribute  of  praife 
to  his  memory.  I became  acquainted  with  him  a few  years 
after  his  arrival  in  England. , in  1758,  and  long  enjoyed  the 
valuable  friendship  of  a man  of  the  ftrid/teft  honor,  integrity, 
liberality,  fimplicity,  and  gentlenefs  of  manners.  He  was  by 
birth  a Dutchman , a native  of  Utrecht . He  went  to  India 
in  the  year  1732,  where  he  exercifed  feveral  of  the  higheft 
offices  at  Batavia,  and  in  the  iflands  of  Ceylon  and  Celebes , with 
the  higheft  credit,  he  alleviating  the  cares  of  his  important 
duties  with  the  fulleft  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts.  At  Colombo 
he  eftablifhed  a botanical  garden;  and  in  every  place  made  the 
plealing  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  a principal  obje<ft.  He  brought 
over  with  him  a large  collection  of  drawings,  done  with  equal 
neatnefs  and  accuracy,  fome  by  the  natives,  others  by  Euro - 
peans  whom  he  found  in  the  country.  I was  indebted  to  his 
friendship  for  copies  of  feveral ; but  the  greater  part  he  at  my 
requeft  liberally  communicated  to  Peter  Brown,  an  ingenious 
artift,  a Dane  by  birth,  who  engraved  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
one,  and,  with  feveral  others  from  different  places,  published  a 
3 fplendid 
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fplendid  work  in  1776,  with  the  title  of  6 New  Illustrations 
4 of  Zoology,’  under  the  patronage  of  nay  late  wTorthy  friend 
Marmaduke  Tunftal , Efq.  and  myfelf. 

From  the  fame  collection  was  formed  my  Indian  Zoology, 
begun  in  1769,  and  left  a fragment.  It  was  refumed  and  pub- 
lifhed  more  complete  in  one  volume  quarto,  in  1790.  I refer 
the  reader  to  the  preface  to  that  work  for  an  account  of  its  rife 
and  progrefs. 

Mr.  Loten  returned  into  Europe  in  1758,  and  coming  into 
England , where  he  lived  feveral  years,  in  1765  he  married  his 
fecond  wife,  Lretitia  Cotes , of  the  refpeddable  houfe  of  Cotes , 
in  Shropjhire , feveral  years  after  which  he  returned  into  Hol- 
land, and  died  at  Utrecht , on  February  25,  1789,  aged  eighty, 
and  w'as  interred  in  St.  Jacob's  church  in  that  city.  During 
the  whole  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  at  frequent  periods  he 
endured  the  mold  fevere  fpafmodic  complaints  in  his  chefd, 
which  for  months  together  difabled  him  from  the  ufe  of  a bed. 
I fhould  not  have  mentioned  thefe  circumftances,  was  it  not  to 
add  to  his  other  virtues,  thofe  of  unfeigned  piety,  and  refig- 
nation  unexampled  amidfd  the  trial  of  fevered:  mifery. 

In  the  north  aille,  weft  ward  of  Wejlminjler  Abby,  is  a mold 
magnificent  cenotaph,  ereCded  in  1795,  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  this  excellent  man,  the  performance  of  Thomas 
Banks.  A fingle  figure,  reprefenting  Generality  attended  by  a 
lion,  fuftains  a medallion  of  his  head;  and  on  a pedeidal  is  a brief 
hiftory  of  his  life  and  his  charaCder,  in  Latin.  There  is  another 
infcription,  confifding  of  the  fifteenth  pfalm  (excepting  the  laid 
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verfe)  fo  expreflive  of  the  life  of  a good  man,  concluding  with 
thefe  words — 

Such  was  John  Gideon  Loten. 

After  this  account  of  my  worthy  friend,  I refume  the  view 
of  Ceylon , beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  of  its  coaft,  Ponta 
de  Pedras , Lat.  90  52',  the  Boreum  promontorium  of  Ptolemy , and 
taking  the  eafiern  fide,  furround  the  whole  ifland.  This  north- 
ern extremity  is  broken  into  two,  or  perhaps  more  ifles,  divided 
from  the  greater  by  a very  narrow  channel;  the  other  lide  is 
faced  by  rocks  and  fhoals,  and  affedted  by  mod:  variable  cur- 
rents. 

The  city  of  Jajf'anapatam  ftands  on  the  weftern  fide  of  one 
of  the  ifles;  this  retains  its  Cingalefe  name;  mod:  of  the  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood  have  been  changed  to  Dutch.  When 
the  city  was  taken  from  the  natives  by  the  Portugueje , in  1560, 
they  found  in  the  treafury  the  tooth  of  an  ape,  fo  highly  vene- 
rated by  the  people  of  Ceylon , that  immenfe  fums  were  offered 
for  its  redemption,  but  in  vain.  To  deftroy  this  piece  of  idola- 
try, the  viceroy  ordered  it  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  then 
burnt.  Apes  are  in  many  parts  of  India  highly  venerated,  out 
of  refpedt  to  the  God  Hannaman , a deity  partaking  of  the  form 
of  that  race,  with  the  addition  of  heads  of  bears,  who  rendered 
the  god  Vitchenou  great  fervices  in  this  very  ifle,  flaying  giants, 
and  performing  fo  many  wondrous  deeds.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  863,  of 
Churchill's  collection,  is  a long  detail  of  his  exploits.  There  is 
a wonderful  extravagance  in  the  Indian  mythology;  the  warmth 
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of  their  climate  creates  ideas  filled  with  the  ftrangeft  imagery. 
The  tooth  was  probably  worfhipped  as  one  belonging  to  his 
godfhip. 

Most  of  the  eaftern  fide  of  Ceylon  is  guarded  with  fand  banks 
or  rocks  Trincomale  harbour  is  in  Lat.  8°  30',  a fine  and 
fecure  port,  protected  by  a llrong  garrifon,  confifting  of  about 
four  hundred  men.  Such  was  the  number  in  fort  OJlenburgh , 
when  it  was  taken  by  aflault,  on  January  11, 1782,  by  our  brave 
feaman,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  ; which,  on  Augujl  26  of  the  fame 
year,  was  wrefied  from  us  by  his  active  and  gallant  rival  Suf- 
frein. 

On  September  2d,  the  former  came  off  Trincomale , and  to 
his  great  furprife  found  the  French  colors  flying  on  all  the  forts. 
Sujfrein , with  a fuperior  fquadron,  failed  out  of  the  harbour, 
fecure,  as  he  thought,  of  vidtory.  Our  brave  admiral,  and  his 
officers,  enraged  at  the  lofs  of  the  place,  eagerly  accepted  the 
offer  of  combat.  The  contending  admirals  difplayed  every  proof 
of  courage  and  fkill.  Suffreiri1  s fhip  was  reduced  to  a wreck, 
and  he  obliged  to  remove  his  flag  to  another.  By  fome  negledt 
of  ours  we  loft  the  dilabled  fhip.  Night  alone  terminated  the 
battle.  Suffrein  retired  into  Trincomale , crowding  in  without 
order.  Thus  fecured,  Hughes  left  him  reludtantly,  and  failed 
for  Madras  with  his  fhattered  fquadron.  Our  lofs  was  inconfi- 
derable,  in  common  men,  for  it  did  not  exceed  fifty-one  killed 


* Between  the  bay  of  Trincomale  and  the  fort  Calirauw  is  the  country  called  Bedas,  a 
tratt  of  foreftj  comprehending  a hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  habitation  of  the  Bedas. 
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and  three  hundred  wounded.  In  officers  we  fuffered  feverely. 
The  captains  Lumley , Watt , and  Wood  fell  in  the  aftion.  The 
lofs  of  the  French  was  enormous.  Four  hundred  and  twelve 
men  were  killed,  and  fix  hundred  and  feventy-fix  were  wound- 
ed. The  carnage  on  board  the  gallant  Suffrein' s ffiip,  the  Hero , 
was  unheard  in  any  fight  of  any  age,  it  was  an  unparalleled  car- 
nage. Many  of  the  French  captains  had  behaved  ill,  fix  were 
broke,  and  fent  prifoners  to  the  illand  of  Mauritius ; and  thus 
ended  the  unavailing  flaughters  in  the  Indian  feas. 

The  Ganges  of  Ptolemy  runs  into  this  harbour. 

Barticalo  is  the  next  port,  lying  in  Lat.  70  40'.  This  alfo  has 
a ftrong  fortrefs.  Here  the  Dutch  firft  landed  in  1638,  and  took 
it  by  capitulation  from  the  Portuguefe.  The  mountain,  the 
Monk's-hood , fome  leagues  inland,  is  a remarkable  fea  mark. 
Barticalo  may  have  been  near  the  fite  of  the  town  called  by 
Ptolemy , Bocona ; near  it  is  a river  which  preferves  the  name, 
being  called  by  the  natives  Ko-bokan-oye , or  the  river  of 
Bokan  *. 

From  the  mouth  of  Kobakan  river,  the  land  trends  to  the 
fouth-weft.  Nothing  remarkable  occurs  till  we  reach  Malawe ; 
between  that  place  and  Fangala , is  a large  plain,  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  noted  for  the  chace  of  elephants  ; their  antient 
place  of  embarkation,  the  Geyrreweys  of  Elyphants  van  plaets , 
is  a little  farther  to  the  weft. 

A little  more  to  the  weft  is  Matura , where  the  Dutch  have 
a ftrong  fortrefs ; their  policy  is  only  to  fortify  the  ports. 

* D’Anville,  Antiquite  de  l’lnde,  p.  146. 
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Dondra-head  is  next,  that  point  is  the  moft  foutliern  of  any  Dondra-head. 
in  the  ifland.  A little  to  the  weft  is  Tanawar , remarkable  for  Tanawar, 
having  been  the  Daiana  of  Ptolemy , facred  to  the  moon  ; the 
place  ftill  has  its  temple,  or  Pagoda , h:ghly  venerated  by  the 
natives.  Near  it  is  one  of  the  Dutch  pofts,  of  which  they  have 
a fucceflion  every  ten  or  twelve  miles,  guards  to  the  internal 
parts,  and  one  may  fay,  to  the  imprifoned  Emperor.  The  gar- 
rifons  are  provided  with  flags,  by  which  fignals,  either  of 
internal  commotions,  or  the  appearance  of  fhips,  are  conveyed 
all  along  the  coafts,  even  to  Colombo , the  feat  of  the  Dutch 
government.  Almoft  every  one  of  thefe  pofts  are  near  the 
mouth  of  fome  river  or  torrent,  which  rufli  on  all  fides  into 
the  fea,  at  fhort  intervals  from  the  lofty  mountains. 

Punta  de  Galle  is  a little  to  the  north-weft  of  Dondra-head , in  Punta  de 

Galle. 

Lat.  6°,  turning  almoft  due  north.  The  town  is  ftrongly  for- 
tified, and  is  a place  of  great  trade.  The  fleets  return  from 
hence  to  Europe , and  generally  fail  by  December  25th.  In  Colombo. 

Lat.  70  we  find  Colombo , the  Dutch  feat  of  government,  and 
chief  of  their  cities,  built  in  a beautiful  and  magnificent  man- 
ner ; it  was,  as  I have  before  mentioned,  taken  by  them  from 
the  Portuguese.  The  death  of  their  gallant  general,  Gerard 
Huljl , caft  a gloom  over  their  faccefs,  and  caufed  their  impor- 
tant acquifition,  for  a while,  to  be  loft  in  their  forrow. 

Nigombo  is  a fortrefs  fome  miles  to  the  north  of  Colombo , Nigombo*. 
and  is  the  great  guard  to  the  cinnamon  country.  The  whole 
interval  from  Colombo  is  filled  with  beautiful  villages,  and 
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Isle  of  Cal- 

FENTYN. 

Isle  of  Ma- 

NAAR. 


open  towns,  charadteriftic  of  Dutch  neatnefs  and  induftry.  The 
long  ifle  of  Calpentyn  lies  near  the  fhore,  about  thirty-fix  miles 
farther  north.  That  of  Manaar , fee  p.  182,  concludes  all  I 
fhall  fay  of  this  magnificent  ifland. 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  JAMES,  Baronet; 

COMMUNICATED  BY  LADY  JAMES. 

• \ . 

Sir  William  James  embarked  in  a fealife  at  twelve  years  of 
age.  He  was  more  than  twenty  years  at  fea  before  he  got  the 
command  of  a fhip.  He  was  with  Sir  Edward  Hawke  in  the 
Wejl  Indies , in  1738,  as  a junior  officer.  Some  years  after,  he 
commanded  a ffiip  in  the  Virginia  trade ; in  her  he  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards , in  the  Gulph  of  Florida , and  carried  a pri- 
foner  to  the  Havannab.  His  fufferings  after  his  captivity  will 
be  related  hereafter: — In  the  beginning  of  1747,  he  went  to 
the  Eajl  Indies  as  chief  officer  of  one  of  the  Eajl  India  Com- 
pany’s ffiips,  and  performed  two  voyages  in  that  ftation.  In 
1749,  the  Eajl  India  Company  appointed  him  to  the  command 
of  a new  ffiip  called  the  Guardian , equipped  as  a ffiip  of  war  ; 
in  her  he  failed  to  Bombay , to  protedt  the  trade  on  the  Malabar 
coaft,  which  w'as  much  annoyed  by  the  depredations  of  Angriay 
and  other  pirates,  with  which  thofe  feas  fwarmed. 

During  two  years  he  was  conftantly  employed  in  convoying 
the  merchant  ffiips  from  Bombay  and  Surat , to  the  Red  Sea , the 
Gulph  of  Perfia , and  up  and  down  the  Malabar  coaft,  from  the 
Gulph  of  Cambay  to  Cape  Comorin.  He  was  frequently  attacked 
on  this  fervice  by  the  different  piratical  ftates.  At  one  time, 
when  he  had  near  feventy  fail  of  fhips  and  veffels  under  his 
charge,  he  was  a failed  by  a large  fleet  of  An  grids  frigates  and 
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gallivats,  full  of  men.  With  the  Guardian , Bombay  grab,  and 
Drake  bomb  ketch,  he  engaged  the  enemy,  and  kept  them 
in  clofe  action,  whilft  his  fleet  got  fafe  into  Pellicberry.  In  this 
conflict  he  funk  one  of  the  enemies  largeft  gallivats,  and  ob- 
liged the  reft  to  feek  for  fafety  in  Gberiab  and  Severndroog, 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751,  Sir  William  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief  of  the  Eajl  India  Company’s  ma- 
rine forces,  and  hoifted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Pro- 
• te&or,  a fine  fliip  of  44  guns.  On  April  2d,  1755,  he  was  fent 
with  the  Protestor , Guardian , Bombay  grab,  and  Drake  bomb, 
with  fome  gallivats,  to  attempt  fuch  of  the  ports  belonging 
to  Angria  which  lie  to  the  northward  of  Gberiab , his  principal 
fortrefs,  and  capital. 

The  chief  of  thefe  fortrefles  was  Severndroog , where  Angria’ s 
veflels  refitted,  and  took  fhelter  when  they  could  not  reach  Ghe - 
riab . It  was  well  defended  by  batteries  along  the  fhore,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  was  fecuredby  a ftrong  caftle,  on  which 
were  mounted  feventy  pieces  of  cannon.  Angria ’s  people  con- 
fidered  Severndroog  as  their  ftrongeft  hold  next  to  Gberiab . Sir 
William , having  reconnoitred  the  place,  and  informed  himfelf 
of  its  ftrength,  brought  his  (hips  with  a leading  wind  clofe  to 
the  caftle-walls,  and  by  a fteady  well-diredfted  fire  (whilft  the 
Drake  threw  in  her  bombs)  foon  brought  on  a parley,  and  in 
lefs  than  three  hours  the  governor  furrendered  the  caftle,  and 
the  veflels  in  the  harbour ; from  hence  Sir  William  went  to 
Port  ViStoria , which  quickly  followed  the  fate  of  Severndroog  ; 
and  the  next  day  four  other  forts  were  numbered  in  his  con- 
quefts : all  thefe  falling,  was  a fevere  blow  to  Angria , who 
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had  a fhort  time  before  attacked  a fleet  of  Dutch  fhips,  under 
the  protection  of  a 50  gun  fliip  and  a frigate  : The  Dutch  fleet 
was  difperfed,  and  the  50  gun  fliip,  and  fome  of  the  merchant- 
men, were  brought  in  great  triumph  to  Gheriah . 

When  Sir  William  returned  with  his  victorious  fleet  to  Bom- 
bay>  he  found  Admiral  Watfon  there,  with  three  line-of-battle 
fhips,  and  fome  frigates,  Sec.  The  government  of  Bombay  con- 
futed with  the  Admiral  about  means  to  deftroy  the  powers  of 
Angria,  and  the  Mahratta  Rates  joined  in  the  confederacy,  for 
they  had  fuffered  by  his  depredations. 

Sir  William  was  fent  with  his  little  fquadron  to  reconnoitre 
Gheriah , a place  reprefented  to  be  almoit  impregnable  from  the 
fea.  He  judicioufly  flood  clofe  in  to  the  walls,  under  the  cover 
of  night,  and  with  his  boat  founded  and  examined  the  channels 
leading  to  the  harbour,  and  outer  road ; in  the  day-time  he 
flood  in  within  gun-fhot  of  the  walls ; and  having  in  two  days 
made  himfelf  perfectly  mafter  of  the  enemy’s  ftrength,  he  re- 
turned to  Bombay . This  piece  of  fervice  he  performed  with  fo 
much  promptnefs  and  fkill,  that  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Governor  and  Admiral ; and  they  were  fo  well  perfuaded,  from 
his  report,  of  the  practicability  of  the  enterprize,  that  no  time 
was  loft  in  equipping  the  fhips,  and  embarking  the  troops. 

The  fquadron  formed  off  Gheriah  the  10th  February , 1756. 
Sir  William , in  the  Protestor,  led  the  fquadron  to  the  attack  in 
one  divifion,  whilft  another  divifion  of  frigates  led  the  bomh- 
ketches  in  another  line ; a heavy  and  tremendous  Are  began  on 
our  part  from  the  fhips  of  the  line,  whilft  the  fliells  were  thrown 
with  great  fuccefs  from  the  bombs  into  the  harbour,  where  all 
Angria’’ s fhips  were  hawled  for  fafety ; thefe  were  foon  let  on 
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fire  by  the  bombs  ; the  fire  from  the  caftle  and  batteries  foon 
ilackened,  and  before  the  evening  fet  in,  the  caftle  furrendered, 
and  Gberiab , and  all  its  dependencies,  fell  into  our  hands.  Thus 
fhortly  ended  an  enterprize,  which,  for  many  years,  had  been 
in  contemplation  by  the  European  governments  in  India , but 
which  was  never  before  attempted,  from  an  idea  that  no  force 
iufficient  could  be  brought  againft  the  walls  of  this  caftle.  Lord 
Clive,  at  this  time  a lieutenant-colonel,  commanded  the  land 
forces. 

On  the  Malabar  coaft,  foon  after  this,  he  fell  in  with  a 
French  fhip  from  Mauritius , very  much  his  fuperior  in  men 
and  guns ; fhe  was  called  PIndienne : after  a fmart  adtion  fhe 
ftruck,  and  Sir  William  carried  her  in  triumph  to  Bombay. 

Sir  William  James,  in  an  eminent  manner,  difplayed  his 
nautical  abilities,  by  fhewing,  that  in  defpight  of  a contrary 
monfoon,  a communication  between  Bombay  and  the  Coror- 
m and  el  coaft  may  be  effedbed  in  cafes  of  exigency*. 

This  paflage  was  attempted  by  Sir  William  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  and  he  accomplifhed  it  in  nearly  as  fhort  a time  as  it 
ufually  was  done  in  the  favorable  monfoon.  It  was  of  the  ut- 
moft  moment  that  he  fucceeded  at  the  time  he  did,  for  by  it,  he 
confirmed  to  Admiral  Watfon  (then  in  the  Ganges)  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  war  with  France , and  brought  to  his  afliftarice 
500  troops,  by  which  the  Admiral  and  Colonel  Clive  were  ena- 
bled, in  March  1757,  to  take  Chandenagore , the  chief  of  the 
French  fettlements  in  Bengal. 

In  effecting  this  paflage,  the  commodore  crofted  the. equator 

* The  tracks  are  laid  down  in  Mr.  Arrowfmith’s  map  of  the  world. 
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in  the  meridian  of  Bombay , and  continued  his  courfe  to  the 
fouthward  as  far  as  the  tenth  degree,  and  then  was  enabled  to 
go  as  far  to  the  eaffward  as  the  meridian  of  Atcheen  head,  the 
N.  W.  extremity  of  Sumatra , from  whence,  with  the  N.  E. 
monfoon,  which  then  prevaled  in  the  bay  of  Bengal , he  could 
with  eafe  gain  the  entrance  of  the  Ganges , or  any  port  on  the 
Coromandel  coaft. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  narrative  it  was  mentioned,  Sir  Wil- 
liam had  fuffered  fhipwreck.  The  uncommon  hardships  he 
and  his  people  encountered  were  as  follows : — After  they  were 
releafed  from  the  Spani/Jj  prifon  at  the  Havannah , they  em- 
barked in  a fmall  brig  for  Carolina.  The  crew  of  the  brig,  and 
Sir  William  and  his  people,  amounted  to  fifteen.  The  fecond 
day  after  putting  to  fea,  a very  hard  gale  of  wind  came  on ; the 
veflel  fcrained,  and  foon  became  fo  leaky*  that  the  pumps  and 
the  people  bailing  could  not  keep  her  free ; and  at  length,  be- 
ing worn  out  with  labor,  feven  of  them,  with  Sir  William , got 
into  the  only  boat  they  had,  with  a fmall  bag  of  bifcuit  and  a 
keg  of  water  ; the  veflel  foon  after  difappeared,  and  went  down.. 
They  were  twenty  days  in  this  boat  without  a compafs  ; their 
bifcuit  foon  got  wet  with  the  fea,  which  for  two  days  made  a 
breach  over  the  boat;  a fnuff-box  Sir  William  had  with  him 
ferved  to  diflribute  their  daily  allowance  of  water ; and  after, 
encountering  every  difficulty  of  famine  and  fevere  labor,  on 
the  twentieth  day  they  found  themfelves  on  the  ifland  of  Cuba , 
not  ten  miles  from  whence  they  had  been  embarked  out  of  a 
Spani/Jj  prifon  : but  a prifon  had  no  horrors  to  them.  The  Spa- 
niards received  them  once  more  into  captivity;  and  it  is  remark- 
able*. 
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able,  that  only  one  out  of  the  feven  perifhed,  though  after  they 
got  on  fhore,  but  few  of  them  had  the  ufe  of  their  limbs  for 
many  days. 

In  the  year  1759,  Sir  William  returned  to  his  native  country. 
The  Eajl  India  Company  prefented  him  with  a handfome  ele- 
gant gold-hilted  fword,  with  a complimentary  motto,  expreffive 
of  their  fenfe  of  his  gallant  fervices.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
chofen  a director,  and  continued  a member  of  that  refpeitable 
body  more  than  twenty  years ; in  which  time  he  had  filled  both 
the  chairs.  He  was  fifteen  years  deputy  mafter  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  Houfe\  a governor  of  Greenwich  hofpital ; ferved 
two  feffions  in  parliament  for  Wejl  Looe;  and  on  the  25th  of  July 
1778,  the  King  was  pleafed  to  create  him  a baronet. 

He  planned  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  received  a rich  fervice  of  plate  from  the  India 
Company,  as  a teflimony  of  their  fenfe  of  his  fkill  and  judg- 
ment in  that  affair. 

On  the  16th  December^  1783,  Sir  William  died,  aged  62.  In 
the  year  following,  a handfome  building  was  erediedon  his  eftate 
in  Kent , near  the  top  of  Shooter's  Hill ; it  is  built  in  the  ftyle  of 
a caftle,  with  three  fides,  and  commands  a mod  extenfive  view. 
The  lowed  room  is  adorned  with  weapons  peculiar  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  Eaft.  The  room  above  has  different  views 
of  naval  adfions  and  enterprizes  painted  on  the  ceiling,  in  which 
Sir  William  had  been  a confiderable  a6ior.  The  top  of  the  build- 
ing is  finifhed  with  battlements  about  fixty  feet  from  the  bafe. 
The  top  of  the  battlements  are  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  Shooter's,  Hill,  and  more  than  a hundred  and 

forty 
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SIR  WILLIAM  JAMES,  Baronet. 

forty  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  cupola. — On  a 
tablet  over  the  entrance  door  is  this  infcription  : 

This  Building  was  erefted  M.DCC.LXXXIV. 
by  the  Reprefentative  of  the  late 
Sir  William  James,  Bart, 
to  commemorate  that  gallant  Officer’s  Atchievements  in  the  Eajl  Indies, 
during  his  Command  of  the  Company’s  Marine  Forces  in  thofe  Seas  3 
and  in  a particular  Manner  to  record  the  Conqueft  of 
the  Cattle  of  Severndroog,  on  the  Coaft:  of  Malabar , 
which  fell  to  his  fuperior  Valour  and  able  Conduct 
on  the  2d  Day  of  April  M.DCC.LV. 

Of  Sir  William , it  is  faid,  by  a perfon  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately near  thirty  years,  and  wras  well  acquainted  with  his  pro- 
feffional  abilities  ; That  as  a thorough  practical  feaman,  he 
was  almoft  without  an  equal  : — As  an  officer,  he  was  brave, 
vigilant,  prompt,  and  refolute  ; patient  in  difficulty,  with  a pre- 
fence of  mind  that  feemed  to  grow  from  danger. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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